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[ Beg Lets,” GN to prefix 
your Names to this little Treatiſe a- 
bout Moral Duties, which the wiſe 
Author of it thought fit to recom- 
a to his own Son, and which has 
uſually been look'd upon as one of the 
perfecteſt and compleateſt in its kind. 
It has alter'd its Dreſs indeed ſince it 
came under my Hands, and I am afraid, 
may have ſuffer d very much by the Al- 
teration: However, as to the Body and 
more ſubſtantial Parts of it, I hope tis 
ſtill the ſame, and worthy of that Opi- 


it, That 'fwas a very good Preſent, if 
made ſuch Uſe of, as the Nature and Im- 
portance of its Argument requir d. Twas 
at 9925 2 for a Perſon in your Cir- 1 
: A " ee, 1 


nion, which the Author himſelf had of Y 


1ntrey did expe to 
w Ihis Friends no ſmall 


| ction: I thought I 
t 100 voy better therefore, after once 
id reſolvd to tranflate it into Eng liſb, 
than dedicate it to- Veu, ho have ſo 
good a Title to it, as well upon this as 
upon ſome oth Accounts de; Honour c 
and Happineſs I have in being ap pointed 
the Director of your Studies, th 
Favours and Obligations I have Teceiv'd 
upon that Account, together with a great 
many other Inducements ariſing from ſo 
cloſe-and endearing a Relation, almoſt 
fore d me to make his publick Acknow- 
ledgment. And J confeſs I was deſirous 
my ſelf of doing it, both that it might 
ſerve for a Teſtimony of that Value and 
Eſteem which I have for you; and that 
J might oblige you by it, in ſome Mea- 
- ſure,” to read theſe Precepts, -when you 
are gone from under my Care, which 
moſt People in thoſe Sean are 
but too ready to forget. You will find 
here all the more uſeful Parts of Virtue 
ſo clearly fer before you; the Excellence 
and 3 of i it ſo ace 
5 | Ha larg d | 
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he procuring a Reputation, toward tha 
_ meeting. with. EIB LE 98 and Sus 
$5: cels in our 9; er ak 12's 3. . in & 
Word, toward the obtaining any, tolera- 
ble Degree of Happineſs, In whatever 
State of Life, ſo abundantly made out; 
that I hardly know of any Thing (rela- 
ting to mere Morality): that could more 
fitly be recommended to Perſons in Tour 
Circumſtances, by one in Mine, than this 
excellent Treatiſe. Tis true you have 
read it in uns original Language, and my 
Requeſt to you is, that you would conti- 
nue to do ſo; the Defign of this Tranſla- 
tion being not to exclude, but to aſſiſt 
the Latin: Which if it may but do in 
any tolerable Manner, ſo as to help to- 
ward the Underſtanding of ſuch excel- 
lent Rules ut Wen I have obtain d mx 
8 as it is, . I heartily 
preſent it to you; wiſhing that it may be 
in ſome Meaſure ſerviceable to thoſe Ends 
for which it was at firſt deſignd; and 
that all, but eſpecially Men of Eſtate and 
Fortune, and ſuch as are likely to make 
ſome Figure in the World, would be 
de to learn ev'n from 2 heathen 
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Advantage, no ſolid eputation or 
nour, and in ſhort, no real Happineſs an 
where to be found, except in the Practice 
of Virtue and Honeſty. Nom: 
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HE Author f this Book is ſo well known, 
that it would be altogether needleſs to give 
any Account of him in this Place: As for the 
Book itſelf, it has always been loo d upon 


as one of the perfecteſt Pieces of his Writings, and one 


of the nobleſt Syſtems of Moral Precepts that have ever 
been left us by the ancient Heathens ; and not without.” 
Reaſon: There appears all along in it ſo great a Love _ 
and Concern for Virtue, which he recommends to his 


Son with all imaginable Earneſineſi; ſo deep a Senſe 


of the Obligations to Honeſty, and Auerſion for every 

hing that's contrary to it; ſuch an admirable Incli- 
nation for the Virtues of Plainneſs, Truth and Since- 
rity, and ſuch a_ generous Contempt of all ſhuffling, 
mean, and under-hand Dealings; ſuch Piety towards - 
his native Countrey, and hearty Concern for the Cala- 


mities it ground under, and withal ſs much Hatred 
and Deteſlation for thoſe Men, who had been the 


Cauſes of its Misfortunes; and, in a Word, fo many 
excellent Rules of Life, with reference to our Duty © 
either to God or Men, and to thoſe in their ſeve- 
ral Capacities and Relations, whether of Kindred, 
Friends, or Benefa#tors, as have juſtly recommended it 


to the Efteem of all the World, and given it the firſt 


Place among the eminent and moſt celebrated Writings - 

of this kind. The Scope and Deſign of it in his own - 
me Directiums and Precepts - 
A4 | of 


viii 2 The PEACE. 1 
of nn Living, according #9 which upon ; all Occaſ⸗ , A 

Nen ought to govern their Lives and A#ions ; . 15 
whatever State-of Life a Man is in, whether 416. 
er Private, of Governour or Governad, of Proſperity 

or Adverſity, old Age or Youth, be will hete find Rules 
how he ought to demeanhimfelf i in any of thoſe 5 in 
cities; 5 2 111 be told that that is, which the Dig- 
nity and Hxcllence ¶ bis own Nathr# reguirti in 
gau himſelf; and what the ſrueralSorts of 59 
or Cociety among Men demand, in relation to other 
Poople-: So thut while ether Parts e Learning and 
lodge are moſt Times conſin d either to certain 
Ages, certain Times, or certain Places, this is of gene- 
ral and antverjal. Uk. 3% tis (as aur Author ſays upon 
anat her Subject) neceſſary jar Youth af well as old 
Age; it diretts in Profperity as well as in Adverſity;. 
"us a Delight to us at home, and a Companion for us 
abroad; Pernoctat aum, —— ruſti- 
_catu E406 

To prindipatly dean's fr the Uſe of bis own 

Son, whom he had. fonk, to. Athens. for the Benefit of 
Study, while all Things wer in Dfſarder and Confu- 
fron at Rome, after Pomrty's Defeat in tbe Phar- 
falian Field. But be tells us he has purpoſely fram'd 
in in fuch a Manner, as that it might be eg equally ſer- 
viceable to all atber People. Te Time of its Writing 


muas after Casa“ Aurther, when Mark An- 
nov am MisAdperents had got the Power into their 


Fand, an Cicsrd (as be complains at the Begin- 
bs. ming of the third Bool Was . Arms driven 
away from the City, and fore d m betake himſelf to 
bu privdte Retirements. At this Time be thought to 
hove:.gone ts Athens 10 his Son, aud was accordingly- 


* Fourney, when he was call d back again by the 


lau Gries his: Countrey, as he intimates in the Con- 
tine Di courſe, and explains more at at large in 
7 ihe Begining 2 his Pf * He Ore 7 


EW. -- 


„ 8 


Oye upon thi Rial, but frond Thing very dif 
om what be erpecltd, when he came thither - 
upon be hdr himſelf ta bis Houſes in the 

* Wing ty 1 7% ne ter Opportu- 


* 


agreeable to the Nature and Neaſon £4 Mankind. 
Head, Pru 


i 


Bacon ſomewhere very ingeniouſly obſerves, is like a 
Maſter's ſetting a Boy a Copy to write after, without 
der ſhewing him how he ſhould make bis Letters) but 
by laying dnwn fuch Rules under each of _ Heads, 
as may diret? Men in the Prafiice of the Duties re 
guir d if em. Afterwards be compares them with* 
one another, and ſbetus in what Order they are ta b 


Knowledge, Fortitude, Sr. All theſe” Virtues; 
when taken together," make up the general Nation of 
Honeſtum; and toben ruten ſtparatay, ure fo-many 

Branches ortdiftinff Members of it 


Bir ſecing ſomething elſe beſide Virtue or Honeſty | 
# neceſſarily requiſite,. or at leaft uſeful and convenient, © 
8 "3 "5.74 N A 5 = _ f. 
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e, which are 


perfarm'd by us 72 As ſtice, for Example; befare” | 


2: The PREFACE: 
for our well-being here; ſuch as are the : 
and Conveniences of Life, via. Riches, Glory, Ho- 

ours, Succeſs in Buſineſs, &c. which are all compre- 


miration, and make them think us Per fons that really 
„%% i OSS IOISOT 
But becauſe Riches, Honours, Power, and the like, 
 20hich ſeem to be a Profit and Advantage to us, may 
often interfere with Virtue and Duty, which really 
are ſuch; therefore in the third Book be endeavours to 
eib, How a good Man ought to carry himſelf in fuch 
à Gaſe; and makes it appear, That Riches, Honours, 
Kingdoms and Empires are far from being truly an 


Advantage io any Man, whenever they are gotten by 


_ anlawful Means; and that no honeft Man would do 
an Thing that's. contrary to Conſcience or Honeſty, 
the ſure ta obtain even the whole World by it. All 

. which he builds upon this Foundation, T 1. m6 
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Goods of the Soul, viz. Virtue and Honeſty, are, 
if not the any, yet infinitely the greateſi Goods; 
(which is a Principle allow'd of by all the wiſer Phi. 
 Iloſophers) from whence it muſt follow, that whoever | 
parts with. theſe upon. the Account f any. Riches, or 
other ſeeming Advantage, be it never ſo great, muſt. 
needs be a Loſer; for he 12 0 4 greater for the 
ſake of a leſs. Good, and in hopes of getting a ſeeming, 
deprives himſe 25 4 real Intereſt. Here be goes 
over each of t 161/72) mention'd. in the firſt. Book, 
and proves Se not hing cun be 4 Man's true Profit, 
tho' it. ſhould bring him all the appearing Advantages 
in the Warld, and tho he were ſure to keep it ſecret 
from the Eyes of all Men, and even the Gods. them- 
ſelves, that is contrary to the Duties of. Prudence and 
Juſtice, of Fortitude. and Moderation. In 4 Ward, 
here are Rules for the Government of our Lives in re- 
lation to God, our Neighbours, and Ourſelves, ſuch 
as are deſervelly admired in a Heathen, and might 
have well become even a Chriſtian Writer ; He tells. 
Us, that to procure the Favour of the former, we. 
muſt. live..a religious and holy Life : That, as to the, 
ſecond, there is an Alliance or Societ ty between. all. 
_ Mankind, whereby each Particular is oblig'd to do. 
his beſt toward promoting the Happineſs and Welfare. 
/ the whole Body, and rather. to die than de an 
ther any Injury: That, as to. Ourſelves, we ſhould 
always conſider the . Dignity and Excellence of our. 
reaſonable Nature, and take. Care that we never be. 
_ guilty of any Aion, that may any. wiſe ein or. 
unbecume its Honour: This, as. he goes an, will 
guicłly teach us, how baſe a Thing it is ta diſſolve in 
Luxury, Softnaſi, &c. ---- Thus have I endeavour'd 
t preſent the Reader with. a general View of this in- 
comparable Treatiſe : . Should I proceed to tell him, 
That ſome of the maſt eminent Writers in the World 
F Leun ow'd great bart of their Credit to it : That the 
20083; A or SANDERFONSS 
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are particularly olg d to it for their Still in deter- 


SANDERSONS, Nervige, Purzunonrs, Sn. = | 


mining moral Caſes, Perhaps he might think me rather 


zealous, than impartial, . in my Account of it : Tho” 
T can offire bin 'tis no more than what is ftriftly- 
r/t of thoſe great 2 (as the Writer 
| 725 ife tells us) bad it all by heart; and how much 
7 the two latter have made of it, I leave. thaſe to . 
. who have been converſant with their Wri- 
| ' But the Bont can much better recommend 
A by it in 1b Fae: than I can do by any 
Fam able to fay of it ; thither therefore 1 halt 
. refer the Reader for his farther Satisfaction, after I 
_ told him, in a few Words, what has been - 
zompred in this new Tranſlation. . : 
I T have endeavonr'd to expreſs what 7 ccc d to: 
25 te the Senſe and Meaning of the Author, in as full 
and comprehenſive Words as I was able, attending all 
= to the principal Scope and Dejign of his Dif- 
 eorere, a than to the particular Words and Ex- 
Prejſions. F have taken care, however, to let none off 
his Wards eſcape, without giving the Senſe of them in 
eur own Language : Sr far from that, that I rather 
exper? to be condemn d, on the other hand, for ex- 
Plaingng ome of them 4 great deal too much, and 
enim 4 Line perhaps, or more, in that which the. 
Aber axpreſi'd in but one ſingle Mord: But who- 
ever bon ider the Nature of of. the Latin Tongue, and 
r Author's ay of Writ, eſpecially in this Book, 
will eaftly perceive that it was neceſſary for me to do: 
fo, otherwiſe the Engliſh would have: been almoſt as 
Bard to be under flood. as the Latin: | For the Truth of 
whith I refer the Reader to Chap. xxxv, xxxvi, 
- Xxxvii. Book I. not to name innumerable other places. 
. .Tbave had a peculiar Eye all atong to the Method of the 
peer and the Connexion or Dependance of one 
| 8 "bi, be it fe, ; 
very 


3 6 0- 
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a +, I have generally addid the diftinguiGing. 
e el ſecond, c. and where that could not 
be dons, have ſometimes added a Line perhaps, io fhew: 
how he paſſes one thing to another : Bus this I 

have generally told the Reiter 15 er elſi have 2 
what is n added in a differ ; 46 may be 
at the Beginningef Cav. vi. andthe Bud of Cay: Ak 
Book J. yy to foms things, that are of little or no Cn. 
quent toward underflanding the Author, as 
tranſlated Cœna Dinner; Hominishonorati & princi--. 
pis, a Gentleman, or a Per ſort of Honour ; Conyivium,. | 
| ſitting at a Tablr, and over" a "Cl of Win, &c. or 
if in a philoſophical” Diſcourſe as this in, I have ; Ba Ea 
times made uſe f an unuſual Word ; I ſuppoſe ber 
will be counted not unwarrantable Liberties, but fuck | 
as are commonly taken by Tranftators.. If in the main 
J have hit upon the tras Senſe and aning of my- 
Author, and expreſi'd it in ſuch clear and intelligible” 
Terms, as may make the Reader ſes that is the Force: 
of his Arguments, the Reafoableneſs of his Precepts, 
the Fitneſs of his 1 Illuſtrations and Examples, 
with N other Virtues which have rendred this Book 
= /- deſervedly , have obtain d Woe J princi- 

pally defign' d by this Aitmpt. 
| The Deſign of the Notes is chiefly 75 point out the 
Author's Method, and explain ſome Paſſages in bins. 
that ſeem'd more obſeure than the reff : If the Reader 
Ind fault, that ſome of them regard rat er the Latin 
= :han the Engliſh, and others ſeem trivial and in 

= cn/iderable ; 7 defire he” would take notice, that I 
would not have the Engliſh rhruſt out the Latin, but” 
rather promote and faciBtate the Reading of it; and 
that I did not deſign to male Notes for Men of Learn 
ing, (by ohom I am fitter to be taught myſelf) but 
rather for the Young and Leſi-Rnotuing ſort of People. 
I have gone according to that Diviſion of Chapters, 
= which is l receiv'd,. becauſe * Book has been 

quoted: 


, 
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quoted according to it, and to have made any Altera- 
| tion would but have bred Confuſion ; tho otherwiſe 1 
\ think it is the moſt 1gnorant and ridiculous one that 
was ever made, except in ſome other of our Author's 
Writings. I have put before each Chapter a. Sum- 
mary of what is contain'd in it; and to the Whole * 
have Jubjoin'd an Index, referring to all the principal | 
Matters that are mention'd in the Book, In a Word, 
hade not wilfully omitted any thing, as far as was 
poſſible in ſo ſmall a Volume, ( for I did not deſign to 
write a large Commentary, or play the Critick upon 
my Author) that feem'd neceſſary or uſeful toward a 
full Explication of this excellent Diſcourſe. I haue 
made ſome uſe of Sir R. L' EsTRANnGE's Englith, . 
and eſpecially Mr. Du B.'s French Tranſlation ; 
' which I gratefully acknowledge. I bave fallow'd that. 
| Senſe which to me ſeem'd moſt agreeable to the Au- 
thar's Deſign, without finding fault with the Inter- 
pretations of other People, or ſpeaking ill of thoſe who 
have not been of my Mind; and if I have been 
miſtaken. myſelf in any thing (as I don't queſtion but I 
many times have) I deſire the Reader to uſe the ſame 
Candor and Forgiveneſs toward mg.; that as, I think, 
4 have given no body any juſt Cauſe of Complaint, ſo 
. 1 'may not have any myſelf from other People. In 
fine, I am ſure my Deſign was commendable ; the 
Succeſs of it I muſt leave to the Reader's Fudgment ; 
Ball any ſay, that as I look for no Honour from 
any thing I can do, more eſpecially of this Nature; 
fo hope that, however,” I may expett a Pardon. 
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CHAP. FR 


ciernd Ne his Son, a young Student be dren: 
not to forget his Latin, tho" he was in 4 Greek 
Univerſity ; but to mix the Studies of both ne | 
Languages, and alſo learn to write both as a Phi 
fopher and an Orator. To this purpoſe he adviſes 
him to read his Works, as having equally written 
in each of thoſe Kinds, which none of the Grecians 
had ever done. But he modeſtly adds, that be 
© thinks they could have done it, but that they apply 'd 
: themſelves wholly to one f them. ca; 
| Dear Son Maxcus, . a 
SHOUGH after a Yer' 8 8 undi 
> CRATIPPUs, and that at ſuch a Place as 
Athens, you cannot but have abundantly 
furniſh'd yourſelf with Knowledge in the Do- 


* The moſt noted Peripatetick for ſome time. Afterwards he 
Philoſopher of that Age, a fami- remov'd to Athens, where Cicero 
liar Acquaintance of Cicero's, and among others entruſted his Son 
by him often - equall'd to the with him. See Famil, ** Lib. 
greateſt of the Antients. He was 16. Epiſt. 21. 
of Mitylene, the chief City in the d The famouſeft City in the 
Iſland Lesbos, and there taught, World for Politeneſs . Ar good 

1 | I ine S 
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 Qtines and Rules of Philoſophy ;- — bad the 


with Leaming, and a City that affords you ſuch 
tf Dxamples : Let 1 ſhould think it conve- 
nent for you (whieh'is a Method I took for my own 
Profit) always to mingle ſome Latin with your Greek 
in * Studies of Eloquence, as well as Philoſophy, 
that you, may he equally perfect in bath tho 

ways of Writing, and make yourſelf Maſter of 
either Language. For the Furtherance of which, 

F am apt to in ne, a have done no inconfiderable 
Service to our en; by that not only thoſe 
who do not undertan Greek, but even the Learn- 
ed themſelves wilt confeſs, that, by reading my 
Works, they have mended their Styles, and ſome- 


Wherefore I am willing, it is true, you, ſhouly _ 


er of this Age, an 2 of him too as long as 
3 defire it; and. 1 Lthink it is your Duty 
defire it, as you find Pa ſufficiently bene- 
E-+ fred by it.:-But-withal,, I would have you to read 
i y Writings, which very little differ, from thoſe 
= of the Paripatetichs for both we. and they pro- 


Bite ae rear rene v 
5 Nen of Antiquity reſorted for tues and Learning of great Men, 
Ei; where Pleto, Ariſtotle, as being in the Places where they 
enet, Sepbocles, and ignu- once ouriſhed 5 which is one 
En F great Advantage of 4 publick 
8 the World, in old time Education. 


- therefore by eur Author 4 Urrinſyue den may mean | 


._ his firſt Bo de Orar: rb. iv. "nf either the two Languages of La- 
call'd, The Inventreſs of all Arte, tin and Greek, or the two Kinds 
Mie Sam ches betrig at ueh = of Style that are proper, one for 
Place, and under ſuch a —.— he Bar, and the other for Philo- 
| * — he hould 3 = er Ihave taken 
ſes. into the Franflation. 

6 3 of Pere Perſons ns then tiring 2 . S 
only, but of thoſe alſo that were Utrique to mean both the Aras 
Ko: e ee eee 25. 

2 


_ Advantage of fo eminent a Maſter to ſupply you 


what improved their Reaſon and Judgments. 
learn of your preſent Maſter, the greateſt Philoſo- 


{A 


( 


— 7 


* 
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who was Hearer of the wiſe So- Diſcourſe, and is | 
crates. The Academicks + Greg fuſedneſs : Ornate: $0 — — 
fore and Peripateticks were — F Sor 


of Plato likewiſe. As for the Matters contaifid in 
Whew, uſe your own Judgment with Freedom and: 


Hg for I lay no manner of Reſtraint 
upon you; 2 Improvement in the Zarin is what 
1 chiefly de 
from a OT Peruſal of them. Nor let any one 
think that I am vain or pretending when I ſpeak: 
thus: For, allowing ſome others the Precedence | 
in Philoſophy, ſhould I aſſume to myſelf what is the 
Part of an Orator, viz.” to ſpeak f ſuitably, metho- 


re, which Iam confident muſt follow: 


dically and handſomely, upon any Subject, ſeeing I 
have ſpent my whole Life in that Study, I think 


it is no more than what I might reaſonably and 


fairly lay Claim to. I cannot but very eameſtly 
deſire you therefore, my dear Cicko, to read: 
my Books with Care and Diligence; not. my 


1ae, 1 OFFICES. 4 
feſs ourſelyes Followers, not of Socrates only,” but: | 


Orations only, but theſe Pieces alſo that concern 


Philoſophy,” which are now of a Bulk almoſt equal 


to them; For tho? in the former ere 18 more of 


Peripateticks of whom. Cratippus S by. our. fy IR in aides” 


was. Theſe two..SeQts. at firſt places, Apte ad rerum dignitatom: 
were almoſt one. and. the ſame, dicere ; and he tells us, that thaſs: 


as appears from ſeveral places of Men may be faid to ſpeak: apt, 


Cicero; [See. Book III. ch. iv.] Qui ita maderantur Orationem, we. 


Aenacrates, the chief. Author of. rerum & perſanarum. digmtaten 


the former, and A iſtasle of the ferunt, which 1 think a 
latter, being each of them Scho- our EA] Wurd f 
lars to the incomparable 22 ſtincte refers to the 


of them Followers not of Soer that the three Words ſtem inf 


only, (for that almoſt, al ferently well to comprehend the: 
Philoſophers were), [Sge abs rey — 
Orat. 3, 16, 17. but. — Flato which is, Invenire clare, 


Ec 
„„ tis ſuitable 
for the Subject, to pur 
. it into. a. goed | Method, and 
bowie. op ag vr ogg: gire it the Ornaments of. la- 
** . 0 J bak og 
the 


* 
- 
* 
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the Force and Power of Eloquence, yet is the 
ſmooth and even Style of the latter by no means to 
be neglected. And of all the Erecians, I find not 
one, that has employ'd his Pen in both theſe | 
kinds; and been at once ſucceſsful in the Language 
of the Bar, and this other more gentle and eaſy 
Style of Philoſophical Diſcourſes ; unleſs 2 DEME- 
TRIUS PHALEREUS may be reckon d for one, who 
is ſubtle enough in his Diſputes of Philoſophy, but, 
methinks, in his Oratory, wants that Spirit and Ve- 


hemence that is requiſite ; 


however, has ſo much 


of Sweetneſs in him, that one might know he had 


been THEO HRASTUSs's Scholar. 


Whether 1 ö 


have had any better Succeſs in both theſe Ways, 
muſt be left to the Judgment of others to deter- 
mine: I can only fay that I have attempted ,them- 
both. And it is my Opinion, that if ever PrAro 


; Ss A Peripatetick * at Phe- 
| terum, a ſmall Town on the Sea- 
coaſt of Artica, from whence he 


5 had his Name. He was ten Vears 
_ Governor of Athens, in which | /us being afterwards 


time he was honour'd with 300 
Statues. Being afterwards driven 
out by Demetrius Poliorcetes, Son of 
Antigonus, Alexander the Great's 
"Captain, he fled to P 


braty, Which contained in it (as 
ſome write) 700006, Volumes. 


He perſuaded hat Prince to get 


the Old I. efament tranſlated into 
Greek, which is what we now 
ent the Tranſlation of the Se- 
N of his Works are 


Plato, and aſterwards of Ariſtotle, 
ho! he ſucceeded in his School. 
He was: Son of one-Melantes, 

Wenn an obſeure 


| 4 \ 
; 


. quence. , He 


tolemy King 
of Egypt, by whom he was ſet 
over the famous Alexandrian Li - 


9 1 ai „ Philoſopher of the 
Peripatetick SeQ, Scholar firſt of 


place of the Ie FEW . 
Ereſus, whence he himſelf is 
call'd Erefivs. His firſt Name 
was Tyrtamus, that of Theopbra- 
given him 
by Ariftotle for his, divine Elo- 
was” mightily ad- 
mir'd by Cicero, who uſed to call 
him his Delight, and is often 


commending him for the Sweet- 


neſs of his Style. Several of his 
Works are ftill remaining, one 


of the chief of which is | his 


1 An incomparable Philo- 
pher, born at Athens, who tra- 
vell'd over great of the 
World for Knowledge: He is of- 
ten \mentian'd,- and in ſeveral 


places 71 by . Who 
follows 


very much in 
Philoſophical ' Writings. | His 


Works ftill remain, which are 


ſo excellent, as to have juſtly got 


a him the Name of Pg aatte a 


* HY OT 2 T } 
2 . N 
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j had undertakeri to e EY would WY been a 


' WM moſt copious and powerful Orator ; and if * DE- 
uosrnzxrs had ſtüdied and diſcourſed of thoſe 
things, which he learnt of Pl Aro, he would have 
done it with a great deal of Ornament and Majeſty. 
The fame I think true of IsocRATES and ARI- 
I sroTLE ; each of which, pleas'd with his own 
Way of Writing, 8: neglected to cultivate and im- 
4 prove the other. | 


* The moſt famous Greek Ora- Kanon 8 of 14 boch of 
tor that ever was, Son of a Black- them very well known by their 
fmith in Athens, and Scholar to Works, which are ftill, the great- 
Plato. His Works are ſtill ex- eſt Part of them, remaining. 
tant. See his Life in Plutarch. * That is, Tſocrates never try'd' 

1 Jſacrates was a notable Teach- bout he could ſucceed in Philoſo- 
er of Rhetorick, and Ariſtotle a phical Diſcourſes, nor Ariſtotie in 
1 eminent der d in the Orations. * h 


— 


CHAP. 17 


| The Rrajes why he writes upen this ir Subject, The | 
general Uſe and Importance of it. All Philoſophers 
have handled it; tho ſome, by their falſe Notions 
of Happineſs and Mi ifery, utterly pervert it. What 
Selz they are that have a Right to lay down any. 
Rules or Precepts concerning it. He deſgns in this 
Wark to follow the Stoicks principally. The Sub- 
Jett of a Diſcourſe ought firſt to be 125 4, . 
we begin 10 Jay any thing. upon 1. 


B* N Ding reſoly'd to write fomatiing at pre- 
ſent, and a great many others hereafter to you, 
J thought T could begin upon no better Argument, 
than that which is fitteſt for your Age, and moſt 
becoming my Authority as a Father: For, of all- 
thoſe uſeful and important Subjects, which Philo- 
OO have handled fo Largely and accurately, the 
: Precepts 


6 .TULALTY:'s Book: I. 
Precepts: they have deliver d about * Offices or Du- | 
ties, ſtem of. the largeſt Extent. and Comprehen- 
ſion ; for they take in every Part of our 2 ſo 
that yuhatever we; go about, whether of publick or 

rate Aftairs, whether at home or abroad, whether 
end barely by: ourſelves, or as we ſtand in 
ics to other People, we lie conſtantly under 
an Obliggtion to ſome Duties: And, as all the Vir- 
tue and Credit of our Lives proceeds from the due 
Diſcharge of This; ſo all the Baſeneſs and Turpi- 

tude of them reſults from the Non-obſervanee of /r, 
Now, tho” this be 2 Subject which alt Philbſophers' 
have buſied themſclves about; (for, who ever dar'd. 
0 aſſume that Name without lay ing down ſo 
Inſtructions about Duty?) yet have fome® Secs, 

| of them given ſuch Accounts. of Man's Happineſs | 


"« Oels! in r not do, ks the” obtaining thei? 
I beg leave to render either Office chief Good, and avoiding the 
or 2 -Ggnifies eſpecially two! greateſt Eil; it neceflarily fol- 

; ſometimes the Duty or lows, that (as long as they act 
ID as When 751 Cn with Fa, r 900 

eregring Officium oft, It is will betray. their 
Ce Dany of er, BY . He" -Frie e their er 
is oblig'd- to do ſo, or 7 Ge. At do oy hg in che World, ra- 
her times, the Actian whereby ther than forego any Pleaſure, or 
that Duty is perform d, as when. Endore n 
he divides Officia, Virtues, into has Rea n to ſay, They. can 


e ee eee de. För eee I I count 


5 of thoſe Virtuesz which may be rather part with my Honefly than 
worth obſerving thro the whole. that ;_and'iF'I reckon, Pain- the 
Work. greateſt of Evils, I will rather 
He means. chiefly the Eęi- loſe 2 Friend, be unmercifu] os. 
cim, who made Man's Hap- unjuſt, than ever undergo its 
" r —— . 
in Pain, w is, Happine(s 
indeed to fubvert the v N Nestes, Honours, Se. * 2 * 
ations of Hon * Miſery in ; 
: 1 3 nil "es e 0 977 
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and Miſery, as deſtroy the very Being of virtue and 
, Ports that makes any Thing his chiefeſt 


Good, wherein Juſtice or Virtue does not bear a 


Part, and ſets. up Profit, not Honeſty for the Mea 


ſure of his Happineſs; as long as he acts in Con- 


| | formity with his own Principles, and is not over- 


rul'd by the mere Dictates of Reaſon and Humanity, 


can never do the Offices of Friendſhip, Juſtice,” or 


Liberality. Nor can he be ever a Man of Courage, 
who thinks that Pain is the greateſt Evil; or he of 
Temperance, who imagines Pleaſure to be the So- 


vereign Geod. Which Things are all fo obvious 


and plain, that one would think they could never 
ſtand in need of a Diſpute: However, T have large- 

diſcours'd upon them in another Work ©. "Theſe 
Ls therefore; unleſs they are reſolv'd to be in- 
conſiſtent with themſelves, ought wholly to abſtain 
from ſpeaking any Thing about Duties: Nor in- 
deed can any conſtant, unalterable, rational Rules 


of them at all be given, unleſs it be hy thoſe who 


go upon this; Principle, That tis Virtur ale, gr 


at leaſt That chiefly, which ought to be dejir'd fer its 


aun Sale. So that only the * Stoicks, * Academicks 
and' In N have a . to by! down 7 


«of His Books No Subs Dow ing of itz "at by Genes 
rum & Malerum.  cannot- obſerve. any ſettled, unal- 
4 Tis a Stoical Principle, That terable Rules of Duty. 3 
#he- Happineſs f Man conſiſis in Who held that aothing was. 
atting agreeably to his Nature; by good or deſirable fur its own e 
Nature, underſtanding nothing but Virtue or Honeſt + » + 8 


| elſe but Right Ræaſan, whereby - 6 Who denyd there was amy 


Man isdiftinguiſh'd from all other Lock: Thing as! Certainty:, and 


Creatures. By cenjuncta natura, were not tied to any particular O- 


therefore in this Place, I ſuppoſe pinions, but always fol low id what 


he means, ſuch as are agr&able appear d moſt ptebable 3 — 


to the Dictates and Rules 12 nerally inclining to the 

Right Reaſon, i.e. Rational. + -tifks, Ser Bd l ob. 5b Bank UT, 
For if any Thing elſe — eck in 2 225 | 
deſiied more than Virtue, I mayer Who held thut — was 
hp ich my Virtue for — the en abuadantly: Rules | 


* - 
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| Rules aponcthia: Subject: For as to the Opinion of 
iArisTo, PrRRHO and HZRIILos, that has been 
exploded. a good while: ago; who might have 
clim'd a Privilege to treat about Duties, as well 
as the former three, had they but left a Poſſibility of 
Chuſing, and allow'd at leaſt ſo much Difference 
between Things, as to put us int Capacity of 
finding out our Duty, and diſtinguiſhing it from 
that which is not ſo. I ſhall ® follow therefore at 
this Time, and on this Subject more eſpecially the 
Stoicks; not as a bare Tranſlator of them, but (ac- 
"tording to my uſual Cuſtom) ſhall take out of their 
Stores ſo much, and aſter ſuch a Manner, as in my 
own Judgment I thall think moſt convenient. See- 


gegrable Good; * 
cb. iii.] but yet allow d the Name themſelves indifferent? And if 
of God to ſome other Things, there be no Difference between 


Book I. 


a a 5 3 Wd v9 & Qu =' 


Mo ar all Things, TY 


wiz. Riches, Friends, Health, Sc. 


which the Stoicks did not. 
1 Theſe three Philoſophers 
were of different Opinions about 
Man's Happineſs; Arifto and 
Fyrrbo making it conſiſt in Vir- 
tue alone, with a perfect Indiffe- 
rence as to every Thing elſe, ſuch 
as Health, Riches, Honours, &c. 
[See Cicer, de Fin. Ba IV. 
cb. xvi. Acad. on Boot IV. 
cb. xlii.] Herillus made it to 
conſiſt in Knowwledge\,- with a 
like Indifference. Tho' they did 
-difagree therefore in their No- 
tions of ein- yet they were 
all agreed in pa hat Cicero here 
taxes them with, ix. taking a- 
way all delectus eerdn, Difference, 
or Power of chuhng between 
Things: By which Means they 


leſt no aditus (as: he ſpeaks) ad 


inuentionem Ofßciti, no Way of 
finding out what is our Duty. For 
how can that Prudence which is 
ſeen in wiſely chuſing one Thing 
ak another have any 9 


Sickneſs and Health, Riches and 
Pover ty, and it is as good for a 
Man to be in one as the other of 
theſe, this talces away all Obh- . 


gation of aſſiſting thoſe who are in 
ſeeing, a * 


Sickneſs or Want 
cording to this Opinion, they are 
not any wiſe in a worſe Condi- 
tion, than the Healthy or Rich: 
And by Conſequence all Juſtice, 
Charity, Bounty, Sc. muſt fall 
to the Ground. This is what 
Cicero often objects to them, that 
they did Virtutem ipſam, quam 
amplexabantur, tollere, take away 
and ruin, by juſt Conſequence, 
that Virtue, in which their Opi- 
nion made Happineſs to confift, 
See Cic. de Fin, Book II. cb. Xii. 
and ſeveral other Places. 

* For being an Academick, he 
was not tied to any Set of 


nions, but allow'd to chuſe that, | 


which he thought moſt probable; 
whether Stoick, EAT or 
_ cher. 


ing 


pou 
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ing then the whole of our following Diſcourſe is 
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defign'd to be about Offices or Duties, I think it will 
de neceſſary for me in the firſt Place, to l determine 


diſcourſe about, 


1 The Word Ale N net 
neceſſarily ſignify to define, in the 
Ari Acceptation of that Word; 
but in a larger Senſe, to ſet 
Bounds to the Meaning and Sig- 


nification of any Word. 


w An eminent Stoick, Scholar 


of Antipater Tarſenſis or Sidonius. | 


He writ three Books concerning 
7 wah Cicero follows in 


ſecond 


_—_ - f 1 2 2 L 


and fix the Signification of the Word Office, which 
I cannot but admire to find omitted by * PANAE- 
ius: For every clear and rational Diſcourſe up- 
on any Subject ought firſt to begin with an Expli- 
cation of that Subject, that ſo we may have a di- 
ſtin& Conception of what we ate ee to 8 


t this Work. 
by Birth, and grea 


his Learning Loy” ſdom by the 


Lælius, &c. Cicero often makes 


honourable mention of him, cal- 
ling him one of the greateſt of all 


the Stoicks, and worthy of that 


2 with oo tao 18 | 
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Hort. 


The whole Subject of Duties conſiſts of. two " Parts, | 
Ordinary and perfect Duties, and what they ars, 
PANAETIUsS made but three general Heads off De- 
liberation, to which CiCERo adds two more. | 
8 Method, he OT to. 2292 in the wane | 


- 
$: The 


i f 


Tur hglt Subject of Duties . in 2 — 


greateſt Latitude, comprehends under it 


The white of Morality con- 


| fiſts of two Parts; in one of which 


it is enquir'd, What the Happi- 


| neſs or chief Gocd of Man is: -In 


the ſecond are laid down ſome 
Rules of Action, by * up to 


theſe two Parts: * he firſt is taken up in explain- 


which he is to diese that Hays 
pineſs. 
di ſcours'd in his Books de Fini- 
bus : The latter makes the Sub- 


jdt of his preſeat Enquiry. | 


He 1 _ A 
admir'd for 


ricanus, and the wiſe 


Of the former he has 


ing 


. N 
[1 
ol 
1 
0 
* 
* 
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U 
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rler 
ing what is Good, and what our greate/t- Gad. The 


Ace, Temperance, 


Book 1. 


ſecond in certain Direct ions and Precepts, accord- 
ing to Which upon all Occaſions it is our Duty to 
overn our Lives and Actions. To the firſt Part | 
ſich Queſtions as theſe; Mer ber all Duties 


2 perfect or not? And, Whether one can be grea- | 


Yer or loſs than another? With ſevayal others to the 


fame Purpoſe. Not but that * the Duties of this 


fecond Part, the Rules and Precepts. of which are 
laid down, have ſome T endency and Relation to | 


_ our, chiefeſt Good; but only it does not ſo plainly 

Appear; becauſe: they ſeem to concern more imme- | 
Aiately the Goyernment of our Lives, and Regula- 
tion of our Manners: And theſe are they I defign 
10 explain in the following Treatiſe. There is al- 


'fo another Diſtribution of Duties, ſome of them 
being call*d Miaule or Ordinary, and others Perfect 


ot Compleat. To the latter, I think, we ap 


give the Name of Right or Strait, which Sor 


| the Greeks is HU d 2 ; as the former 674 


5 4 2 


of Ju- "WEBS The A Wi 
c. the F When a Man has roof. Bilan; 


_ Such are the A 


Se e e , 


to-Man's. "Happineſs, tho 
Ymptiediately relate to the- Gig. 


5 duc of Bis Life. 
| 85 * auer wholly reckon. 


o 


or States of J 


i a; ff utterly imperfeR, before 


a Man has gotten an Habit of it; 
which/is. rather an Entrance in- 
to, chan a State of Virtue, there- 


2 fore not mentioned here by dur 


Author. The ſecand more per- 


fect, when a Man hath got a Ha- 


bit of it, but yet may Gmatimes calledon 


* into Vice; ſuch was the 


e of Cato, Lelius, and other 
wiſe Men. The third abſolutely 
perfect and complete, by. Arifto- 


de calld Heraick, and by the 


Ini 


GW 


the Maſtery of his Paſſions, and 


with all the Powers and Facul- 


ties of his Soul, from a perfect 
Habit of the trueſt Wiſdom and 
Dee en nothing but what 

olly agreeable to right Rea - 
ſon. An Office or Vittue of this 
third kind the Stoicks called 
uad 7 * the Man that 
does it a auiſe Man, ſuch a one as 
(by their own Conf on) never 
was in the. World; but only in 
Idea. A Virtue of the ſecond is 


called aal 4 5 which I have eng- 
lih'd Ordi ; which does not 
3 a perk ginaty, Wit 


domi, but is Beh a 
are capable of in the 


1 


Life, See Book III. cb, 1 Ws 
2 ; nary 
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nary one Kateer.* By that which we have call'd 
Right or Strait, as they explain it, is meant a Vir- 
tue that is wholly compleat in all its Parts, without 
any Manner of Flaw or Imperfettion; and by that 


which we have calFd Ordinary, ſuch a one as 4 


fair and reaſonable Account may be given fir the do- 
ing of it. Now theſe fair and reaſonable Accounts 
are all to be drawn from ſeveral Heads, which are 


by PAnagTIvs reduc'd to three, and may be call'd 


general Heads of Deliberating or Doubting concern- 
ing any Action, whether it ſhould or ſhould not be 
done. | abted, 
whether the Action that is under Confideration be 
Honeſt or Diſhoneſt; in which Enquiry Men are 
often divided between ſeveral Opinions: The ſe- 


cond is when it is enquired and confulted, whether 


the Action that is under Deliberation will ſupply 
ug with the Pleaſures\ and Conveniences of Life, 
furniſh us with Plenty of outward Things, ſuch as 


Riches, Honours, Power, c. which may put us 


into a Capacity of doing good to our ſelves, and to 
all thoſe for whom we are more nearly concern d; 


all which Enquiry comes under the general Head of 
Profit. The third Ground or Reaſon of Doubt-- 
ing is, When that Thing which * ſeems tobe pro> © 


| fitable for us comes into Competition with that 


© 
— 
1 | 3 
— 1 > 
p a 
* 


The firſt is when it is conſulted or doubted, 


I have enlarg'd a little upon 
our Author here, to make his 
Senſe more plain. . | 

_© He comprehends then under 
70 Notion of Profit, not only 

iches and Honours, but all the 
other Conveniences and Plea- 
ſures of Life; ſuch as Health, 
Strength, bodily Pleaſures, @c, 
And an Action that will ſupply 
us with any of theſe, is what he 


calls by the Name of a profitable 


He ſays ſeems to be, becauſe 
however it may ſupply us with 


the Conveniences of Life, yet it is 


not really, but only ſeems to le 
profitable, if it thwart Honeſty. 
For Honeſty being the greateft, if 
not only Good, as he before laid 
down, whatever- takes away our 
Honeſty, muſt needs be unprofita- 


ble for us, tho? it ſhould ſupply us 
with all the Pleafures and Glo- 

ries of the World, as he ſhews at 
large in the third Book. 


. Which 


a JTULLYs Book. 


which is honeſt: For then our Intereſt, drawing us 
one way, and Honeſty pulling us back another, the 
 wavering Mind is as it were, torn in ſunder between 
the two, and is rack'd with 8 and anxious 
Thoughts. There is no greater Fault in any Divi- 
_ Hon, than not to take in all the ſeveral Parts of the 
Matter to be divided; and yet two are omitted in 
the now mention'd one of PAnaeT1vs.. For Men | 
not only conſult and deliberate whether ſuch an 
Action be honeſt or diſhoneſt ; but alſo of two Ho- 
neſts that are both propos'd to them, which is the 
"moſt ſo; and in like Manner of two Profitables, 
"which is the moſt profitable. From whence it ap- 
pears, that what he thought was contain'd in three, 
- ought rather to be divided into five Heads. 2 We 
"muſt then, in the firſt Place, - diſcourſe about Ho- 
nefty, and this we ſhall do under theſe two Enqui- | 
"Ties; Whether the Thing propos d be honeſt or diſhs- | 
net ? And, Of two that are honeſt, which is the | 
mat ſo? Which will make up the Subject of our 

- firſt Book. We ſhall treat in our Second of Profit | 

or Intereſt under the ſame Heads. And laſtly, in | 
dur Third we ſhall endeavour to ſhew, Ihen a 
* - Jerming Advantage and Honeſty come into Competition, | 
doo a good Man ſbould determine his Fudgment, | 


Having thus laid down his on be profitable or not? to Ch. xxv. 
ive Heads of Deliberation, he Secondly, Of two that are betb 
tells you in what Method he de- prefitable, which is the moſt ſo? il 
- .igns to diſcout ſe of them. In the to the End. The whole Subject ll 
firſt Book he will handle the two of the third Book is the fifth © 
- about Honeſty: Firſt, I betber Head, When @ ſeeming Profit in- 
a4 Aion be honeſt or diſhoneſt? terferes with Honefty, how a Man 
to Ch. xliii. Secondly, Of two ſhould do to know: what is bis Du- || 
_ that are both honeft; which is the ty I have added ſomething to 
es to the End. In the £:- the Text here, to make the Me- 

cond Book he treats of Profitable, thod more plauuuns. 
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The Excellence of the Nature of Man, above that of 
Brutes. How the ſeveral Virtues, Prudence, Ju- 
' ſtice, &c, are agreeable to its Dictates, and reſult 
From them. Wherein Honeſtum in general conſiſts. © 


© PHE fit Thing to be taken Notice of is 


this, That every Creature doth by Nature 
endeayour to preſerve its own ſelf, its Life and o- 
dy; and to ſhun and avoid thoſe Things which ap- 


pear prejudicial and hurtful to it; but to feek and 


procure whatever is neceſſary for the Support of its 


Being, and Advancement of its Happineſs, ſuch as 
Food, Shelter, and the like. There is [likewiſe 
common to all Sorts of Animals, a Defire of Copu- 
lation, for the Continuance and Propagation of their 


feveral Species; together with a Love and Concern 


for their young Ones. Now there is this ſpecial 


Difference between Men and Brutes; that the Jat-- 
ter are govern'd by nothing but their Senſes,” never 


look any farther than juſt to what ſtrikes and aſſects 


them at preſent, and have a very little if ai n- 


cern for what is paſt or to come: But the re 


Creatures endow'd with Reaſop, which gives them 


His Defign he has told us is, as are perfedtive of, and conſe». 
to treat of the Means for attain- quently ſuch as are agreeable to 
ing Man's Happineſs. Now the the Nature of . Mans And to 


Happineſs of any Thing is the ſhew that they are ſo; and how 


higheſt Perfection of its Nature, they are deduc'd and deriv'd 1 


which conſiſts in acting moſt a- it, it was neceſſary for him in the 


greeably to its Dictates: As that firſt Place, to ſhew wherein the 
is a perfect Horſe or Dog, which Nature of Man confiſts, and how 
does thoſe Things beſt, which it differs from that of other Orea - 
are moſt according to the Natures tures; which is therefore the 
of thoſe Animals. The Duties Deſign of this Chapter. See hi 
therefore, of which he is to treat, de Fin. Book II. ch. xiv. an 


s 


lince their Deſign is to bring Men, Book V. cb, ity , Gr. 


to Happineſs, mult needs be ſüẽ D oo 


— 


7 2 £ bp e ; 


* 2 1 5 to carry their Thoughts to the Conſequen- 
"= ces of. Things; to diſcover Cauſes before they have 
yet. produc'd their Effects; to ſee the whole Pro» 
grels, and even the firſt Seeds (as it were) and Ap- 
rances, of them; to compare like Occurrences 
with like, and by joining what is paſt and what is 
to come together, to make a juſt Eſtimate of the 
one from the other; whereby ths are able at onee 
to take a View of their whole Lives, and according- 
ly make Proviſion for the Neceſſities of them. And 
the fame Force of Reaſon makes all Men by Nature. 
to love one another, and deſire an Intercourſe of 
ords and Actions. It begets in them like wiſe ? a 
omewhat extraordinary Love and Affection for 
Ser own. Children, and ſtrongly inclines them to 
frequent publick Mextings, and keep up Societies. 
one amongſt another. For the ſame Reaſon alſo 
they are very induſtrious to provide for the Neceſ- 
aries and Conveniences of Life; and that not on- 
1* for themſelves in particular, but for their Wives, 
2 ildren, and others whom they havea Kind- 
els for, and are oblig'd to take Care of; which 
ongern is very proper to rouſe up the Spirits, and 
make them more vigorous and active in Buſineſs. 
* But of. all the Properties and Inclinations of Men, 
there 18 none more natural and peculiar to them, 
than an earneſt Defire and. Search after T ruth. 


** 


How Puftice, br whe Vie the Young is te to ſhift for tt 


telating to Human Society, ſuch 3 the other till Death: The 


as Libera lity, Gocd - nature, Gra- s Brutes only to take 
titude, Oc. are agreeable to the 2 5 mf a the Bodies of their Off. 


Dictates and Principles of human fpring ; the other Men to take - | 


| are of the Minds of theirs, 4 ; 

| Skit is is.” much greater than inſtructing them in N 

: tit which Irutes have for their Virtue and Honeſty, 1 
ung Our One is the Effect f 4 Prudence, or the iſtics re- | 
only aatoral.Inftin&; the other Rs 6 to” Truth, foch as Wif- | 
of Reaſom together with it: The dom; Knowledge, Plainnefs, Sc. 3 
; one laffs but a- bitte _ till rerable to Nature. , 
PR | Hence 
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Hence it is our Minds are no ſooner free from te 
Thoughts and Engagements of neceſſary Bufineſs, 
but we preſently long to be either ſeeing, or hear- 
ing, or learning of ſomething; and eſteem_the 
Knowledge of Things ſecret and wonderful as 2 
neceſſary Ingredient of a happy Life, From whence 
it appears, that nothing is more agreeable and ſuit- 
ed to the Nature and. Minds of Men, than undiſ- 
guis'd Openneſs, Truth, and Sincerity. Next to 
this Love and Affection for Truth'*, there follows 
in the Soul an impatient Defire and Inclination to 
Rule ; fo that whoever has the genuine Nature of 
a Man in him, will never endure to be ſubject to 
another, unleſs he be one that inſtructs or adviſes, 
or is inveſted with a juſt and lawful Authority for 
the Benefit of the Publick. From whence there 
ariſes a Greatneſs of Soul, which ſets it above all 
the petty. Concerns, and trifling Enjoyments of this 
prefent World. It is another, and that too no 
mean Prerogative of our reaſonable Nature, ; that 
Man alone can diſcern all the Beauties of Order 
and Decency, and knows how to govern his Words 

and Actions in Conformity to them. It is he alone, 

8 that of all the Creatures, obſeryes and is pleas' d 

with the Beauty, Gracefulneſs and Symmetry of 

Parts in the Objects of Senſe; which Nature and 
Reaſon obſerving in them, from thence take Oc- 
cafion to apply the ſame alſo to rhoſe of the Mint; 
and conclude that Beauty, Conſiſtency, and Regu- 
larity, ſhould be much more kept up in our Words 
and Actions; and therefore command us, that no- 


tom Fortitude or (Greatneſs tions, er part with bis Tihorry 
of Saul, is agreeable to human 8282 * 
being ſubject to no body, males '© Decency, Modefly, Me. de- 
Man ſcorn to be a Slave either rived from the'DiQatesand Prin- 
to his own Paſſions or Inglina- <iples of Natuns. 
AR I 


3 N 
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4 thing be done that is effeminate or unbecoming ; 
aud that ſo ſtrict a Guard be kept over every 
Thought and Action, as that no Luſt or Filthinefs 
be either conceiv'd or practis'd by us. From theſe 
Inelinations and Inſtincts of Nature, ariſes and re- 
ſults that ® Honeſtum we are feeking for; which 
| however little valued and eſteemed it may be, is 
meyertheleſs virtuous and amiable in it ſelf; and 
which we may juſtly fay, tho' it were commended 
by no one, 18 et in its own a Nature: Way com- 
mendable. : PO | 

| 1 W 5 | 
nothing ele, but the. Acting ac- yas Pride or he 
\cording to the Dictates and Incli- rages or Greatneſs of Soul; and 


nations of Nature or right Rea- 


Lead and confifts of four general 
Virtues ; Juice „or the keep- 
ing up  Sockety and Intereourſe 4. 


n 


"Temperance, or the Virtues = 


Decency,. Modeſty, &c. of eac 
of which he diſcourſes afterwards 


in . N 


hy 
— P Y * 'S 
* * * - * 
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v. 


The. admirabls A of . oneſty. Hur _ 


Heads of It, 


from which all the ſeveral Duties a- 


e end what the Oje Seb an 5 0 


e it 15 employ'd. ' 


Hus, Son Marth, have Kere bed 
Draught, and juſt the Outlines as it were of 
FP Which could ſhe be ſeen in her full Beau- 
ty with mortal Eye, would make the whole World 


(a Plato has ſaid d de in love with *Wiſdom. Now 


> For PA elſe is it but only 
R , that leads us to the At- 
| inn of Virtue and Honeſty ? 
Or rather indeed what elſe is 
dom, but Virtue and Honeſty it- 
elf? He therefore that can be- 
Holi the r Ho 


with Wiſdom, which oh is 
nothing but Honeſty itſelf ; it be- 
ing impoſſible for any one to be 
wiſe, that is not __ the ſame 


worn ark ns. 4. s 
viſhneſs and Roguery being 
TL MAE; E. et | 


whatever 


' 
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whatever is contain'd under the Notion of Honeſty, 4 | 
ariſes from one of theſe four Heads; Fil, a ſaga- 


cious Enquiry and Obſervation for the finding out. 


of Truth, which may be called by the general Name 
of Prudence. Secondly, a Care to maintain that So- 
ciety and mutual Intercourſe which is between 
Men; to render to every Man what is his due; 
and to ſtand to one's Words in all Promiſes and 
Bargains; which we coll Fuſtice. Thirdly, the 
Greatneſs and unſhaken-Refolution of a truly brave 
and invincible Mind ; which goes by the Name of 
Magnanimity or Fortitude. And laſtly, a keeping of 
our Words and Actions within the due Limits of 
Order and Decency ; under which are comprehen- 
ded b Temperance and Moderation. Now evety one 
of theſe ſeveral Heads, tho' they © all have a mutual 


Connexion and Dependance on one another, has 


yet its particular Claſis (as it were) and reſpectivs 
Set of Duties ariſing from it. From that, for Ex- 
ample, which is mention'd firſt, and under which 
Prudence and Wiſdom are contain'd, ariſes the Duty 
of in e and finding; BE" Ten 


'v Hedoth Bot thereforereſtrain © Abb in other Places gi this 
Temperance, as Ariſtotle did, and and other Authofs : So. Intempe- 
we in our Language do, to obſer-, rantia Pauſaniæ, is his Pride and 
ving a Medioerity in Eating, &c. Inſolence, in Corn. Nep. 
but makes it belong to all the - © This is true of the Virtues i 


ther Virtues, and Jet them their the: State of .Perfe#ion 3 Fer b 


4 * 
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Bounds, which if they paſs they 
degenerate into Vices. It is the 
Bufineſs of Prudence, for In- 


ſtance, to ſearch out Truth; but 


this may be done intemperate] Ys 


1. e. too much, Cc. It is the 


Work: of Temperance therefore 
to determine how far, and after 
what manner it ought to be 
ſought for; in which Senſe the 
Word is to be underſtood, as alſo 


* n en. | 


who is virtuous to that | 
muſt have a perfect Prudence [See | 
Note 3. cb. iii.] and by Conſe- 
quence muſt act prudently, i. 6. 
wvirtuouſly, as well in one as ano- 
ther Caſe, As we know-who- 
ever is honeſt out of a Principle 
of Conſcience, be honeſt in 
every Thing; and won't think it 

to be juſt and bountiful, 


ee iy 


— 
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hich i the proper and peculiar Buſineſs of thoſe 
Virtues: For tis then, and then alone, that we 
efteem a Man prudent and wiſe, when we | 
225 that he is able to ſee and diſcover the Truth of 
8; and of an active, vigorous and piercing | 
1 wo give an Account of the Reaſons of them ; 
ſo that it is Truth that is the proper Object of both 
theſe Virtues, and that about which they are * on- 
concem'd. The other three Heads more pecu- | 


liarly belong to the agFrve Life, and their Bulineſs 


nes in procuring and keeping what is-uſeful- and 
-necefary for the Preſervation of it; as in holding 
up mutual Love and Correſpondence among Man- 
kind; in an elevated Greatneſs and Strength of 
Mind ; which" appears, as in getting Things pro- 
fitable and pleaſant for our Selves and Dependants, 


fo mere eſpecially in deſpiſing and being above 


them. Then as for the laſt, viz. Order, Unifor- 
mity, Moderation and the like, it is plain they be- 
long not only to Contemplation, but have alſo a 
Reſpe& to our outward Actions; fince from keep» | 
ing of theſe within the Bounds and Limits of Or- 
2 and Moderation, we are faid to FE _—_ 


e Toning. 


| © Bee Note 4. avi. | ebſery'd, 88 
> Not but that they are ſeen in ter Truth; but they are ſeen 
Contemplation too; for there is more r outward | 
I Feger 8 | 


CAP. vi. 


Prud ence or Contemplation of Truth, 3 
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general Virtues, is the neareft ally'd ts the Natur; 
| of Man. Two Cautions concerning it, It | 


[5 2 to the Duties of the Aliue Life a 


it ought eſpecially to be employ'd abaut. _ ee; 


TAVING thus erplain d how the REY 
ture and Power of Honeſty is deduc'd from 
ſome one of theſe four Parts, we are now to diſcourſe 
of em each in particular. And firſt of Prudence, 
which is wholly taken up in the Knowledge of 
Truth, and has the neareſt Affinity of any with the 
reaſonable Nature of Man. For how are we all 


us drawn and entic'd with the Deſire of Wiſdom? 


How noble and glorious a Thing do we imagine it 
to excel in Knowledge? And how mean and e- 
proachful do we count it on the other hand, to ſlip, 
to be in an Error, to be Ignorant, or to be impos'd | 
upon? In gratifying this ſo natural and virtuous 
Inclination in the Mind of Man, there are two 
grand Faults to be carefully avoided: The firſt, is 
an over-great Haſtineſs and Raſhneſs in giving up 

our Aſſent, preſuming that we know Things be- 
fore we really do fo. Whoever deſires (as I am 
ſure all ought) to avoid this Error, muſt in all his 
Enquiries allow himſelf Time, and diligently con- 
ſider the Matter with himſelf, before he proceeds 
to paſs his Judgment upon it. The ſecond Fault is, 
That agreat many Men beſtow Abundance of Study, 


and a World of Pains, upon very difficult and ob- 
| ſcure Subjects; and ſuch as perhaps, when they are 


found out, are of but very little, or no Concern- 


„ have addel omething to make the Connexion with the 
— Cs, — 


EY -- "Would Men but be careful to ſhun theſe 


FUL LT. 1 


_ oo Miſtakes, whatſoever Study. or Pains the <A 


=” might send upon virtuous, , worthy,. or profita 
4s Soßen twould not without Reaſon, be highly 
ed. Thus Carvs Surricrus was here- 
1 Pfais'd for his Sxill in Aſtronomy : SEX r. 
Pomyervs, fince my Memory, for his in Geome- 
ty: Many have been famous in the Study of Lo- 
e more in that of the Civil Laws: The 
more peculiar Buſineſs of all which Parts of 
Tearning is the finding out of Truth. No Man 
However ſhould be fo taken up in the Search of Truth, 
as: thereby to neglect the more neceſſary Duties of the 
active Eife: For, after all is done, tis Action only 
that gives a true Value and Commendation to Virtue.. 
Not that we are able to be always a doing without 
IThtermiſfon, but often retire from Buſineſs to Stu- 
dy beſide that the Mind; *which is. in perpetual 
Motion and Agitation, of itſelf will ſupply us with 
Study and Thinking, whether we ſet our ſelves to 
it or not. In a Word, the general Aim and — 2 
2 5 dur T wan and Application of N 


* 0. Selpicius Gallus, Pretor Geometry, Philoophy, and the - 
— W. U. C. 581, andthe Civil Laws. | 
Vear after, Tribune of a Legion 4 The immedia te End of all 
under P. Zmilins, in. the great theſe Sciences indeed is Truth ;. 
Macedonian War; where, by his not but that they may any of em 
Aﬀrenomy:, he foretold.; to. the be applied: to Action; as Sulpiti- 
Roman Soldiers an Eclipſe of the uns * for nn 
Moon, ſo that they were net at Ns. 
all diſheartened; whereas the Ene- * What great ve might * 
my, who knew nothing at all of made of this continual Activity of 
fuch an Appearance before-hand, the Soul, if inſtead of ſpending it 
wers extremely terrify'd_at it. (as too many. ds) frivolous, 
Livy, BOEXLIV. cb. 37+ Plu- uſeleſs, and a Subjects, 
tareb s, Amilius. Cicero ne twere conſtantly empldy d upon 
him. - * ſome virtuous, uſeful, or neceſſary 
e. Uncle to Pompey the. Great 3 Enquiries ? + 
3 Times mentioned by our This is no more than the or- : 
Aha, for. mod great Dn in ny Scbooſ-divifeu of the Un- 
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either the Attainment of ſuch vs " ate bebeg 7 
and tend to a virtuous and happy way of Life; r. 
elſe the Improvement” of our Reaſon and Under- 9 
ſtanding in Wiſdom and Knowledge, And this 


are fuſfice for” the 1 our Ara! Heads N 


747 > 4 3, 2 1 FE . 

ene 1 3 „ 
peculative; > former co ers what. Senſe he takes the Wow! ; 
things in order to Practice, as, Truth, when be ſays, it 
whether good or bad, honeſt - or 1 3 
diſhoneſt, tending to a happy or for Truth, a8 - | 
miſerable Life ; ; the latter only Falte! in Speculation, . 5 +? . 
in order to Knowledge, whether - comprehending under it that 
N 8 which N ly good and honeſt, 
out an endency to Fra- as. ite Viee k 
Rice 4 all. 1 bag. 7 Ms wh N 
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The FRO general Virtue, which conf 12 in. aaa: 
ing of human Society. Tio, Parts of it, Juſtice | 
and Liberality, The fit Duty of Fuſtice. A 
things at firft common. The Original of Perl: | 

Men are born for the Good, &c. of. one:anather 3 

d ꝓꝙbence ariſes 255 ecand Duty of Fuſtice. [Thos 

> forts of Injuſtice, the one of Commiſſion,” the other 

of Omiſſion. The Cauſes of the be Juſt art. of. A 
Juftice; Act, Fear; /econdly, Defir . e 

5 Te 21 285 4 ee 5 

0 F. the other remaining three, 5 that which 

: conſiſts in upholding: Society, and keeping up 

mutual Love and good Nature amongſt Mankind 

wen of the largeſt and moſt diffuũ ve Extent. It 


Which may be call'd. Faftite he meatbe'd; 2 ahi | 

in a larger Signification of that under it Fuſtice ſtrictiy ſo call'd, 
Word, as it takes in all the Du- and Liberality or Kindneſs one 0 
ties Men owe to one another, another; of which he begins 
3 — general Head treat, Chap, iv. 


* | | ä compretiend 


6 comprebends under it theſe two Parts: Firſt, Ju- 
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Rice, which is much the moſt glorious and ſplendid 
of all Virtues, and alone entitles us to the Name and 


Appellation of Gaad Men: And, Secondly, Benefi- 


cence, Which may alſo be-call'd either Bounty or 
Liberality. "Now the firſt thing that Juſtice re- 
quires of us is this; That no one ſhould do any Hurt 
% another, ung by. 22 of reaſonable and juſt 
Retribution for forme Injury received him : 

And whatever belongs either to all in common, 


or o particular Perſons as their own Pr 


Ys 
Ruud not be alter d, but made;uſe 9 
. Now no Man can fay that he has any 
_ thing zi own by a Right of Nature; but either 
by an antient immemorial Seizure, as thoſe who 
firſt planted uninhabited Countries; or, ſecondly, 
by Conqueſt, as thoſe who have got things by the 
Right of the Sword; or elſe by ſome Law, Com- 
pact, Agreement, or Lot. It is by ſome of theſe 
means, that the People inbabiting * Arpinum and 


- place; and, as in t 
. r 
xx, and £an't be fairly turn n out 


Tuſculum came to have 


» The Word deind: doth not 
denote a ſecpnd Duty of Juftice, 
dut only e ſeeond Part of the 
firſt Duty, of Doing no Wrong. 

The Meaning is, that of things 
. which are common, he ſhould 


content himſelf with his rea ſon- 


able Share; and thoſe which are 


the fame thing with proprizs.. 


He ſuppoſes all things at firft 


to have been common, like the 
Room in a Theatre, or other ſuch 
he who 


, 
of it; . 


f appropriate to particular Perſons, ö 
5 12 4 ſhould ſuffer to remain in the 
SZtate they are without Diſtur- 
Dance. The Word ſavs ſigniſies 
Dere, as in many other places, 


thoſe 1 058 which are 


been in old time. that the 
Seizure of itſelf gives Right, 
but the tacit Agreement amongſt 
Mankind, that what any Man 
had firſt poſſeſsd himſelf of, 
ſhould be his own Property. See 
Grot. De Fure B. & P. Bock II. 


\ Chap. ii. 
d cher himſelf was 33 at 


inum, a mean place in Italy; 
hence, by his Enemies in Con- 
tempt, call'd Arpizas. He had 
a noble Country-houſe at Tuſcu- 
lum, another Town not far from 
Rome, whither he often retir'd, 
and where he Too ere Books of 
Philoſophy, call'd his 
Tuſculan W He therefore 
the Examples of theſe two 
places becauſe his Son was > 


now 


K 
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now call'd theirs ; and the Tame may be faid as bs 


ſent, y fome of _ ways, each particular Man 
has his perſonal Pofſeſſions, out of that which by 
Nature was common to all, it is but reaſon that 
each ſhould hold what is now his own; which if 
any one endeavour to take away from him, he 


directly breaks in upon common Juſtice, and vio- 
lates the Rights of human Society. But ſeeing (as 


is excellently ſaid by PLATo) we are not born for 


ourſelves alone ; but that our native Country, our 


Friends and Relations, have a juft Claim and Title 


to ſome part of us ; and ſeeing whatſoever is created 


on Earth, was merely deſign'd (as the Stoicks will 
have it) for the Service of Men ; and Men them- 
ſelves for the Service, Good, and Aſſiſtance of one 
another: We s certainly in this ſhould be Fol- 
lowers of Nature, and ſecond her Intentions; and 
by producing all that lies within the Reach of our 
Power for the general Intereſt, by mutually giving 
and receiving good Turns, by our Knowledge, In- 
duſtry, Riches, or other means, ſhould endeavour 
to keep up that Love and Society, that ſhould be 
amongſt 
ſtice is Faithfulneſi, which conſiſts in being 


Men. Now the great Foundation g/ Jo-. 


© Deſcriptio, ſignifies a Draught 
of any Land, or the like, in or- 
der to every Man's having his due 


Share: The Meaning is, that 


-private Men came to their Eftates 


by the like ſort of Diftribution or 
2 as Towns and Cities 


f Quicquid jure poſſidetur (ia 
u injuria aufertur; 2 


ever any Man is in the rightful 


Poſſeſſion of, can't be taken from 

him without Injuſtice: Since 

every one then has a Right to 
| 1 


— 


that, which is now his own, 
tho“ twere originally common, 
no one without injuring him can 
diſpoſſeſs him of it again. | 


He now comes to the ſecond 
Duty of Juſtice, which is, To do 
all the Good wwe can; as the firſt 
was, To do no Wrong, 

b Juſtice is the rendring 
every Man his Due; which no 
-one can do without being true to 


his Word, and conſcientiouſly per- 


forming all Promiſes, Oaths, 
Bargains, &c. For he that pro- 


Kantly 2 


* 
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ſtanily firm to your Word, and a exinf{lontives Pep: 
formance, of all Compacts and Bargains; where- 
upon, for this once, let us venture to follow the 
Opinion of the Stoicks, thoſe mighty Admirers of 
Derivations, and believe that Fides Faithfulneſs) 
is ſo call d, (tho” perhaps it may ſeem a little too 
far fetch d) guia Fat quad dictum eft, becauſe what 
was promiſed is perform'd. The Vice that is op- 
poſite to Juſtice is Injuſtice, of which there are 
two ſorts; the ſirſt conſiſts in the actual doing an 
Injury to another; the ſecond, in tamely looking 
on while he is injur'd, and not helping and de- 
fending bim, tho? we are able. For he that inju- 
riouſly falls upon another, whether prompted by 
Rage, or other violent Paſſion, does as it were 
leap at the Throat of his Companion; and he that 
refuſes to help him when injur'd, and to ward off 
the Wrong, if it lies in his Power, is as plainly 
guilty of Baſeneſs and Injuſtice, as tho' he had 
deſerted his Father, his Friends, or his native 
Country. Now that former Injuſtice, which 
conſiſts in the wilful and actual wronging another, 
has oftentimes no other Cauſe but Fear ; when * 
who deſignedly does a Man an Injury, is afraid 
leaſt himſelf ſhould be forc'd to undergo one, if he 
does not ſecure himſelf by doing it before-hand.. 


miſes, Ec. to another, makes 
himſelf a Debtor of ſomething 
to bim, which he may demand 
as a kind of Due. *Tis the Bu- 
fineſs of Faithfulneſs to ſee this 
pay'd; ſo that Juſtice is, as 
"twere, built. upon —— 

as Its Baſis and Foundation. 
1 Having laid down the tro 


grest Duties of Juſtice, and the 


Foundation cf it; he now. pro- 


to its oppoſite Vice, Iu- 
2 (of which there are wo 
. 


"A 


. The Cauſes of the firſt fore | 


of Injuſtice, viz. Of Commiſion”: 
Firſt, Fear. 


a Sword, and plainly percerve 
he s going to ſtab me, to ftab 


prevent my 
own Death, if I can't poſlibly 


eſcape any other way. 


Not but that tis 
lawful, if I. ſec another taking up 


this 
muſt be very certain and appa- 
rent; a bare Fear or Suſpicion 


that another deſigns me an Injury, 


him on. 6 5s 


* 4 


: Jſhoulddo 


not being a ſufficient Reaſon why - 


yds 
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But generally ſpeak ing, the great Source and Foun- 
tain of all ſuch Injuſtice is the ſatisfying ſome ir- 


eſpecial manner, the Deſire of Riches; of whe 
we Hal! therefore 3 fay fomeching' in particular.” 
TCC which in the 5 


ſtice, The ſatrsfying ſome irre- Chapter. - 
ba ar Deſire; as, N That _ ** 


lh. ie, I 
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The Defire 7 Riches, which is one Goa of Inju ice, 
10h it proceeds. It is allowable enough, o long 
at it does not draw Men to the injuring of others. 
The Defire of Honours, &c. another Cauſe of . In- 
„Je It uſually i 4-4 und in Men. of the greateſt 
' Minds. There is a Difference ta be made. between 
thoje Injuries that” are done haſtily and in a Paſ- 
fron, and "i, that. PRs Tun e tated: 


Malice. ; 
R CHE 8 then are mes dh Jefir'd; 


niences of it; or elſe, as it often is obſerv'd to 
happen in Perſons of great and aſpiring Minds, as 

a means of obtaining an Intergſt in the Publick, 
and a Power of obliging and gratifying” one's 
Friends; to which purpoſe was that Saying. of the 
late Maxcus CxaAss us, T hat whoever denen d 


very covetous Roman, twice Con- with Pompey and Cæſar, divided 


conſul of Apulia „ Where he his Share, he made War upon 


— 
— 


regular and exorbitant Appetite; and in a more 


either to ſupply us with the Neceſſaries of 
Life, or furniſh us with the Pleaſures and Conve- 


*-&; noble a wealthy, but the Servile War: At laſt ke, | 


ſol with Pompey the Great, whom the whole Roman Empire between 
Pell. Paterc, calls Invitum par em, and made the firſt Trium- 
Conſi lum. He was made Pro- virate. Here the Eaſt falling to 


hs ell'd Spartacus, Ring-leader of the Parthians, out of a Deſire of : 
87055 and put 8 an End to Money; but was conquer d. and 


- 


to be a leading Man in the Commonwealth, ought 


Greedinefs after Money, without which they can 
never be ſupported and maintained. Not but that 
a moderate Defire of Riches, and bettering a Man's 
Eſtate," ſo long as it abſtains from oppreſſing of 
others, is allowable enough; but a very great Care 
ought always. to be taken, that we be not drawn 
to any Injuſtice by it. There is another © Defire 
that makes Men as apt to be forgetful of Juſtice, 
as that after Riches ; the Thirſt, I mean, of Em- 
pire, Glory, Honours, c. For that Saying of 


in the Matter of a Kingdom, tho' apply'd by him to 
that one Caſe only, is yet full out as true in a 
great many others; for where-ever the Subject of 
Contention is ſuch, as that only one Party can meet 
with Succeſs, and the reſt muſt fall ſhort of What 
they deſire; things are uſually carry'd to ſo great 
_ a Height, as that it is very difficult not to break 
in upon Faith and Friendſhip. This bath appear'd 

but too manifeſtly of late, in that raſ and moſt 

lain by em, and had melted A ſecond Deſire, that is very 
Bold poured down the Throat of often the Cuſe of Injuſtice, is, 
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never to think he had Eftate enough, till he could | 
maintain an Army with its yearly Revenue. | 
Others take Pleaſure in Splendor and Magnift- | 
cence; in a handſome, noble and plentiful way of | 
Living: All which things have begot an inſatiable | 


* Ennivus, There i no inviolable Faith or Friendſhip 


* 
313 


. Þ A Roman Army was four 
Legions, each conſiſting of fix 
Thouſand Foot, and three Hun- 
dred Horſe ; two of theſe Legi- 
ons were given to each Conſul 


every Year. The monthly Pay 


4 em a whole Year, 


. INS 


His Life is writ 


that of Honour, Glory, c. 

A famous antient Latin Poet, 
born at Rudiæ, a Town in Ca- 
labria, thence by our Author 
call'd Radius homo, in his Ora · 
tion pro Arcbia. He was very 
familiar with Africanus Major, 


the wiſe Lelius, Cato Cenſor ius, 


of an Army came to about 25000 c. which laſt brought him firſt 
© Pounds: By which it appears to Rome. His Works are loſt, 


_ "what an Eftate Craſſus deſir d to except ſome Fragments preſerv's | 


by Cicero and others. 


impudent 
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ous of the Empire, rai rais*d'a Civil Care according to the G 
a 

pey the Great; —— he con- are likely to be moſt violent! 

| 2 

— * 


C 
impudent Attempt of © Carsar's ; who bas broke 
thro' all thoſe Ties and Obligations, that either 
by Gods or Men could be laid upon him, for the 
compaſſing and getting of that Empire to himſelf, 
which he vainly propos'd in his depray'd Imagina-. 
tion. But in this Caſe, it is one very great Un- 
happineſs, that the Thirſt after Honour, Empire, 
Power, c. falls moſt upon Men of the greateſt 
Souls and moſt exalted Natures ; wherefore the 

greater Care ought. to be taken, that nothing of 
Offence be committed in this kind. Now it makes 
a great Difference in all Acts of Injuſtice, whether 
they proceed from ſome violent Paſſion, (which is 
for the moſt part of ſhort Continuance) or are 
done with Deſign and previous Deliberation : For 
thofe that are the Effects of a ſudden Guſt of Paſ- 
fion, ought not to be eſteem'd of fo heinous a 
Nature, as thoſe that proceed from premeditated 
Malice. And this may ſuffice for the firſt ſort of 
Injuſtice, which ' conſiſts in the actual doing of 
Wrong, and the Cauſes of it. 


© Foaliut Ce, who, ambiti- . ee en aa 


r againſt the Senate and Pom- of our Danger; and where 


quer'd in the Pha Get = by aſſaulted, there we ſhould pla 


"AY 0 „ 


A 


N 
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Inijuſtice of Omiſ an, and the Cauſes of it. Thoſe 
wif guilty 07 who ſpend their 4. By Lives 1 
Study and Contemplation, as fome Phi loſophers have 
done. Fuſtice ought to proceed from Choice. Thoſe 
- who mind nothing but their own Buſineſs are guilty 
of this Injuſtice. Self-love binders Men from ſee- 
ing their Duty. An Meals adds 1 avoiding 


of all Injuſtice. 
A® for the * ſecond, which N only confiſts in fe. 
ing another injur 4 and being wanting ts our 
Duty, by not defending Bears ; the Cauſes of that are 
wont to. be ſeveral. For ſome are afraid of of- 
fending others, or of bringing a Trouble and 
Charge upon themſelves: Others are negligent, 
idle, or mean-ſpirited : And a third ſort there: is, 
who are ſo taken up with their own Concerns, that 


they have no Time left to regard the Oppreſſed, 


whom yet it is their Duty to ſave and protect. I 
am therefore of Opinion, that PLaTo's C ſe- 
quence will hardly hold good, where, ſpeaking 
Shout the Philoſophers, he ſays, They are 

e wholly taken up in the ſeeking out of Truth, 
& and perſectly negle& and make light of thoſe 
* things, which the reſt of the World are ſo 
<« eager after, and ſo contend about; and that 
« therefore they are juſt, This, I ſay, I am afraid 
is a bad Conſequence ; for tho', it is true, they 


keep, the firſt fort of Juſtice, inaſmuch as To 


He comes now to the ſecond Men may be a 1. If 
Dort af Thjuſtice, that of Omiſ- their Genius lie very much to- 

fn; the Cauſes of which are, ward Learning, Cc. 2. If they 
firſt, Fear of giving nin . are of weak Conſtitutions, ſo as 
Charge, G,, | to be unable to meddle with pub- 

> In Cbap. xxi. he puts e as Scipio's Son was. 
3 he thicks theſe | 


28, 5 2 U- 5 2 Y's Book I. 


ofually | 


| 
E 
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pually do no Wrong; yet they run perfectly 
ounter to the other; for being engag'd in their 


ofe zarning and Studies, they abandon their Friends 
o be injur'd by others, whom in Juſtice they 
he ought to have protected and defended.” So that 
ye tis believ'd, they'd hardly ever trouble emſelves 
bo far, as at all to daten Meddle with the Buſineſs 


of the Publick, if it was not altogether, as it were, 
forc'd upon them. But *twere a great deal better 
would they do it voluntarily; for an © Action, 
tho' honeſt, is not therefore truly virtuous, unleſs 
it be done out of Choice, and with a Good-will. 
There are © others yet, who out of a Defire of 
improving their own Eſtates, or eHe a moroſe and 
unſociable ſort of Temper, cry, They meddle with 
no- lody's Bufineſs but their own, that ſo they may 
ſeem to be Men of ſtrict Honeſty, and to injure 
no-body ; and they do indeed avoid the one ſort 
of Injuſtice, but directly run themſelves into the 
other; for they deſert the common Good and So- 
ciety of Mankind, while they beſtow neither 
Study, Pains, nor Money toward the Preſervation 
of it. Thus have I laid down the two ſorts x 
Injuſtice, and pointed out to you the Cauſes o 
. each; and have alſo. endeavour'd to explain the 
true Nature and Extent of Juſtice; from all which 
Account *twill be eaſy to judge, unleſs we are ex- 
tremely fond of our own Eaſe, what thoſe ſeveral 
Duties are, which at ſeveral times are required of 
us. I fay, Unleſs we are fond of our own Eaſe ; 
for the Truth on't is, *tis a troubleſome thing to 


+ The Moralifts make a Di- - do bonefly; if again his Will; 
ſtinction between doing _—_— and by Compulſion of Laus. 
Action, and doing it Boneſtly, bo- 4 Another Cauſe of chi ſort 
neſtum and bonefte agere. He that of Injuſtice, a 11 
pays another his Due, does an Temper, Ge. 

_ Action; but he does note 1117 25 clan Al 


be 


Ul 
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be concern'd in the Buſineſs of other People; 


however old © Chremes in Terence thinks, That bs ' 
ought to be concern d for the Good of all Men. But 
be that as it will, foraſmuch as the Succeſs of our | 
- own Affairs, whether good or ill, more nearly | 
concerns us, and makes us more ſenſible, than that 
of another's {which appears to us ſmall, as a thing 
at a great diſtance ) therefore we paſs. a quite diffe- 


rent Judgment upon the one and the other. And, 


upon this Account, tis a very good Rule that is | 


given by ſome Men, That we ſhould never venture 
upon Action, of which we doubt whether is 
honeſt or di i/poneſt, For Honeſty quickly would 
ſhew itſelf by its own native Brightneſs ;. and the 
doubting about it is a plain Intimation, that at 
leaſt we ſuſpected ſome Injuſtice When we did it. 


Book I. 


e Terence's Haautantimoroumenos, 


-A& I. Scene I. Chremes expoſtu- 


er for work - 
very hard, the other asks 


ing ſo 
him, What he has to do to mow 
dle with another s Bufineſs ; 8 


Which he anſwers, Homo ſum, bu- 


mani nibil a me alienum Suro 3 
125 a Man, and accordingly 


ought to be concern'd in what- 


ever relates to the Welfare of any 
Man: Which good-natur'd Sen- 


5 tence, St. A in telle us, was 


ſhould ſeelc the Good and Welfare 


We are all Fellow-members, and | 


(as we obſerv'd, Chap. vii.) born 
for the Service, Good, and Aſſi- 
tance of one another, it being 
the fundamental Principle of the 
Law of Nature, that every "Man 


of the whole Society, and every 
Member of it, as wellas his own 
private and particu Intereſt: 
Omnis homo eft omni bomini 


us, nec ulla cogitanda e in- 
guitas generis, ubi eſt natura com- 


nuit, ſays the fore-cited Father. 


| | 
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CHAP. X. 


Puſtice is Jr's upon an Moretti of Circumftan- 
ances; and what was our Duty in one Caſe to do, 

in other Circumſtances tis our Duty to avoid.. Pre- 
miſes are not to 25 fd to in ſeveral. Caſes, ag 1 y 

| they are prejudicia made thro” Fear, &c. 

_thſe adhering to the ards of a Law, or Bari 
is a Means of being Unjuſt : OF in ſuch WOE 
be diligently avoided. 5 


B ue here tis obſervable, - T hat 1 Limits 4 

uſtice are not ſo fixt, but that they may be 
alter 4 upon an Alteration of the Circumſtances; 
ſo that what at one Time appears to be the Duty 


of an honeſt and good Man, at another is alter d 


and becomes the quite contrary: To deliver up a 
Truſt, for Example, or perform a Promiſe, and 
other Things relating to Truth and Faithfulneſs, 
are Duties which 1 Juſtice itſelf will allow us, in ſe- 
veral Caſes, / to negle&t or omit : For Reſpect 
muſt be had to thoſe general Rules we before laid 


downs as the Ground and Foundation of all Juſtice. 


„That no Injury be done to any other: And, 
* That we make it our earneſt Endeavour 
to e We Se 5 Intereſt « has all Making: 


, Beg given an e of 
the Nature of Juſtice, and Inju- 
ſtice, with the Cauſes of this; he 
proceeds to ſhew, how in ſeveral 
Caſes that which is uſually a Part 
of Juſtice, upon an Alteration of 
Circumſtances, becomes the con- 


| trary, For as a Thing may be 
| pleaſing to the Palate, or health- 
ful to the Body in ſome Circum- 


* which is not ſo abſo- 


ws as a Cup of bad Water to 


one in extreme Thirſt: So may 
an Action which generally ſpea- 
king is vicious and unreaſonable, 
as the breaking one's Promiſe, or 
the like, in ſome certain Caſes 
become honeſt, and agreeable to 
Right Reaſon. 

b The Word migrare ſignifies 
tranſitively here, as in ſome o- 
ther Places. of this Author: 80 
migrare communia Jura bgnifies fo 
tranſgreſs or CE a 


80 


So that our Duty is not always the ſame, but va- 


. rious © according to the Variety of Circumſtances, 


There may be a Contract or Promiſe, for Inſtance, | 
the Performance of which would bring very great | 
Damage, either to the Perſon himſelf that made 
it, or the other Party whom it was made to. Thus, 


bad Nxrrum not granted what he promis'd to 

THrestvs, FRHESEUs had not ſuffered the Loſs of 
his Son HIrroLVYTUSs. For (as the Story goes) 
NerTuNE having granted him any three Wiſhes, 
for the third he once in a very great Paſſion deſi- 


red the Death of his own Son; by obtaining of | 


which, he was afterwards brought into the greateſt 
Afflictions. Such Promiſes therefore are © not to 


be kept, as will but bring a Miſchief on him they | 
- were made to; f no more are thoſe which tend to 


By ea tempora, I ſuppoſe, would be an Offence againſt the 
he means thoſe Caſes or Circum- firſt Rule of Juſtice, not to do a- 
flances ; for ſo he often uſes the ny Wrong: And it may be ſup- 
Word in this Work. He had pos'd the Perſon to whom they 
' juſt been ſaying, That nothing were made, had he ſeen ſuch a 
muſt be done contrary to the two Miſchief enſuing, would not have 
great Rules of Juſtice before gi- demanded it. See Chap. xxiv. 
ven: And then he adds, Ea cum xxv. Book III. 5 
tempora commutantur, that is, f Becauſe tis preſum'd the 
when the Caſe is ſuch, as that Perſon who made ſuch a Promiſe, 
the keeping one's Promiſe, or the had he thought of ſuch a Damage 
like, would be acting contrary to likely to come of it, would not 
one of thoſe Rules, (that is, have made it. We promiſe as 
would be a great Injury to him Men who are not infallibl-, and 
that made it, cr him to whom it can't provide againſt every Thing 
was made, as he explains himſelf that may happen; wherefore we 
afterwards ;) then our Duty is al- are ſuppos'd not to promiſe any 
ter'd, and we are bound not to further than what we-now know; 
| keep it; becauſe if we ſhould, and ſhould any extraordinary 
_ *twould be 2 Breach of the funda- Thing happen in the mean Time, 
mental Rule of that Virtue. tis to be taken as a Thing which 
This is the firſt Caſe wherein a we tacitly excepted. But here 
Man is not oblig'd to be as good we muſt proceed very warily and 
as his Promiſe. - cautiouſly: This will hardly hold 
. 4 See Chap. xxv. Book III. good in the Caſe of a promiſſary 


© ©Beeaule the keeping of em Oz3th, where Cad himſelf is 
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the Damage of the Promiſer himſelf, more than to 
the Profit of him they were promis d to. Again, 
seven Juſtice itſelf requires us to perform a grea- 
ter before a leſſer Duty: You promiſe, for Exam 
ple, a Friend of yours, to aſſiſt him in a Cauſe 
chat he has depending, but your Son grows dange- 
rouſly ſick in the mean Time; here twould be no 
2 Breach of Duty in you, if you ſhould not make 
good what you promis'd to your Friend; and he 
himſelf rather would be much to blame, ſhould he 
complain of being diſappointed by you. Farther, 


tis plain to any one's Senſe, that ſuch Sort of 


Promiſes can never be binding as are made by Peo- 
ple over-aw*d. by Fear, or over- reach'd by Deceit; 
moſt of which are void by the Pretor's Edicts, 
and ſome of em even by the Laws themſelves. But 
another great Spring from which Injuries ariſe, is ' 
ſome. Quirk or Cavil, and an over-ſubtle and ma- 
licious Interpretation of the Laws; from whence 
that Saying, Summum jus ſumma Injuria, The height 
of Fuſtice is the height of Roguery, is now become a 
daily and common Proverb among us. There are 
frequent Examples of this to be met with in our 
publick Tranſactions; as that of him, for Exam- 
ple, who concluding a Truce with the Enemy for 
thirty Days, made continual Incurſions into their 
Territory by Night ; becauſe, forſooth, the Truce 


— 


call'd to witneſs. See Grot. de ought to take Place before it. 
Fare B. &. Ta „So. Another Caſe wherein a Man 
upon this whole Subj is not oblig'd to perform his Pro- 
8 Another Caſe wherein a Man miſe is, when he was forc'd to 
is diſpenc'd from keeping his Pro- make it thro' Fear, or drawn to 
miſe, is, when ſome greater Du- it by ſome Deceit. See the fore- 
ty requires his Attendance in the cited Authors. 
mean Time. & The Laws being deliver'd on- 
n Becauſe to take Care of a ly i in general Terms, and not be- 
Son's Life, is a greater Duty than ing able to deſcend to all particu- 
to aſſiſt a Friend; and therefore lar Caſes, twas in the Power cf 


5 Was 
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was not made for ſo many Nights, but only ſo 
many Juſt ſuch a Laly and pitiful Frick 
lit the Story be true) was that notable Cunning of 
QumTus Fanrus LaBeo's; (or whoever the 
Man was, for I have it only by Hear-ſay) who be- 
ing by the Senate appointed Tete tor in a Diffe- 
renee between thoſe of | Nola and Naples about 
their Bounds; when he came to the Place that was 
appointed for the Treaty, took aſide the Commiſ- 
 Foners of either Party, and exhorted 'em private- 
ly, Not to be too eager and greedy in their De- 
mands, but rather to take up and content emſelves 
with leſs, than pretend to any more than what was 
honeſtly their due. Both Parties did ſo according to 
his Defire, ſo that a good Quantity of Ground was 
left between them: This he e' en goes and adjudges 
to the Romans, leaving that to each Party which 
they themſelves had demanded. And is not this 
now to deceive and cheat, rather than to judge ? 
In all Caſes therefore ſuch ſubtle * of Tricks 
ſhould be diligently avoided. 
the Pretor or Judge to ſupply that Two Cities in nahy about 


Defe&t by his Edicts and Autho- fourteen Miles diſtant from one 
rity 8 ; another. 
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CHAP. NI. 


Sali 10 be kept towards all Sorts 1 . Bounds 
_ be obſerv'a in puniſhing thoſe that have injur'd 
Laus F War to be firidtly objſerv'd. Two 

Sorts of Diſputing, by Reaſon and by the Sword: 
Dye latter is Spray when we can't obtain what's 
our Right by the former. What ought to be the 
End of making War. How it fbould be carry'd an. 
Dye Strifineſs of the old Romans in obſerving the 
Laws of War. oy m_ of * Ny 9 ta LP 
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T HERE are certain Ly 8 or Offices a 
to be ſtrictly obſerv d, even towards thoſe 
that have injur*d; us; for we ought not to go be- 
yond ſuch and ſuch Bounds, in exacting Revenge 
and Puniſhment of another: In which particular it 
may perhaps be enough to make him that has 
wrong d us repent of the Wrong done; ſo that both 
he himſelf may abſtain from the like, and others may 
be diſcourag'd from injuring us far the future. T here i 
are certain peculiar Laws of War alſo, which are 
of all Things moſt ſtrictly to be obſerv'd in the 
Commonwealth: For there being two Sorts of dif- 
puting in the men e by: I and the | 


% Aſter OP; diſconrss of nt. 28 a 9 Ponte. 
the Nature of Juſtice, '&c, he Thirdly, By ſhewing Merey to 
proceeds to ſhew, that we ought the Conquer d, after we have 4 
to practiſe it towards all Sorts of ten the Vidory..... The * 
Feople; as, ff, even towards therefore, Inter. arma filent lage, 2 
thoſe who have wrong d us. muſt be taken in a very reftenin's 

In the ſecond Place we ought Senſe, ſo as; to meam the Civil - 
to ſhew Juſtice to our Enemies: and Judiciary Laws, 'not — ti 
—— By not entring upon a Nature and Juſtice towads © 

War, but upon very juſt and good mies. See 'Grot. 3 
Grounds, Secondly, By carrying 8 1 41 MY 
it on 1 and det MAY © : 26 TRE "Ha 2 
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© take latter in Spain; both taken the Corinthians had given to the 


— 
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| other by open Force ; and the former of theſe be- 
ing that which is agreeable to the Nature of Man, 
and the latter to that of Brutes ; when we can't ob- 
Zain what is our Right by the one, we muſt e' en 
of Neceſſity have recourſe to the other. Tis al - 
Jowable therefore to undertake Wars, but it muſt 
always be with Deſign of obtaining a ſecure Peace. 
And when we have gotten the better of our Ene- 
mies, we ſhould reſt content with the Victory a- 
lone, and ſhew our ſelves merciful and kind to tm 
afterwards ; - unleſs they are ſuch as have been very 
cruel, and committed. inhuman Barbarities in the 
War. Thus our Forefathers took into their City 
the © Z#quians, Volſcians, Sabines, and others whom 
they had ſubdu'd ; whereas © Carthage and Numan- 
zia they entirely deſtroy'd. I could wiſh I might 


not add © Corinth too; but I believe they had 
ſomething in their Eye when they did it, and that 
more eſpecially the Situation of the Place ; which 
being ſo very convenient as it was, they were afraid i 
leaſt it might be at one Time or other an Encou- v 
ragement to a Revolt. In my Opinion tis always o 
dur Duty to do what we can for a fair and ſafe t. 
Peace; in which Thing if People would have t] 
F hearkned to me, we might at this Time have P 
ſeen the Republick, tho', tis true, I can't ſay in WM /* 
. a flouriſhing Condition; yet certainly not, as at h1 
N we perceive it, entirely ſubverted and fall'n 
4 Several little Nations in Italy, "Twas mak by Af, the 2 


all conquer d by the Romans. Roman Conſul, and ras'd to the 
The former a City in Africk, Ground, becauſe of ſome Affront 


'by Scipio Africanus the younger. Roman Ambaſſadors. | 
A famous and rich City in f In the Givil War between 


 Achaia, plac'd exactly in that Ceſar and Pompey, Cicero always 
"Neck of Land, which ſeparates labour'd for a Peace and Agrees | 
Peloponneſus, or the Morea, from ment between the n 1 but 

the reſt of Greece. Hither St. to no Ts 7 
Paul writ two of his Epiſtles. 


- 


into 


* 
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into Ruins. And as we are bound to be merciful 
to thoſe we have actually conquer d; ſo ſhould 
thoſe alſo be receiv d into Fayour, who have laid 
down their Arms, and thrown themſelves wholly - 
upon the General's Mercy; and that even tho? the 
Breach: be made in their City Walls. Our good 
Fore-fathers were moſt ſtrictly juſt as to this parti- 
cular ; the, Cuſtom of thoſe, Times making him 
the Patron of a conquer'd City or People, who firſt, 
receiv'd *em into the Faith and Allegiance of the 
People of Rome. In ſhort, the whole Right and 
all the Duties of War are moſt religiouſly ſet down - 
in the 5 Fecial Laws; out of which it is manifeſt, 
that never any War can. be 1975 undertaken, un- 
leſs Satisfaction have been firſt ' demanded, and 
Proclamation. of it made publickly before-hand. 


it 

d Poppilius was Commander in one of the Provinces, 
it and Cato's Son a young Soldier under him; and 
h Poppilius thinking fit to diſtand one of his Legions, 


it happen'd to be the ſame in which the young Man 
was, who therefore was diſmiſs'd among the reſt 
of the Soldiers : But having a Mind to ſee more of 


fe the War, he notwithſtanding this continu'd ſtill in 
2 the Army. Hereupon old Cato writes a Letter to 


Poppilius, and there in deſires him, That if he ſuf- 


ye 
in er'd his San to remain in the Army, be would give 
at 


hin his > Military Oath again; foraſinuch the farmer 


* 


* 


8 The Feciales were a Sort of 8 be Jon without- their Ad- 


the Prieſts or Heralds among the Ro- vice. Cicero gives us an Account 
the mans, eftabliſh's by Numa, whoſe of their Duties in his De Leg. 2. [94 
ont Buſineſs it was to determine all  Faederum, Pacis, Balli, Inducia- 
the Caſes about the Lawfulneſs of rum judices Fociales ſunto, &. 


War; about Leagues, Ambaſſa= bh An Oath that was given ta 


een dors, & c. They were ſent to de- the Soldiers, when they went out 
ays mand Satisfaction of the People to War, (call'd Sacramentum) by 
ee» chat had offended ; they denounc'd which they were oblig'd"'to:be 


or proclaim'd Wars; and in faithful to their General, Ge. 
thort, nothing of that Nature See the Form of it in Lin. 


ali 
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ito 
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being woid by his Diſtanding, he could not any Iniger 
fight lawfully withan Enemy: 80 religiouſly care- 
ful they were in thoſe Days, of doing nothing 
that's contrary to the Laws of War. There is 
extant ſtill an Epiſtle of Cato the Father's to his 
Son, in which he tells him, That he had heard of 
his being diſbanded by the Conſul, when he was a Sol- 
dier in Macedonia in the War with i Perſeus: And 
therefore be adviſes him not by any Means to inter- 
meddle in a Battle; becauſe, he ſays, tis wilawful 
for one that i is 10 Foes + a Soldier ta engage with the 
Enemy. ; 5 


1 The laſt King of Macedonia Wife the Year of Rome N See 
beaten and led in re by? 21 Plutarch's Life of LE 
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„„ OD. ML: 
The Civility 125 the old Romans towards their — 
. in giving em the mildeſt Names. Some Wars are 
only for E u others for Safety: Difference, of 
Conduct to be obſerv'd in each, A noble and Now 


rous N ing Pyrchus. 3 8 
AND here 1 dy but obſerve Inbirebjer, That . 
l he who is properly call'd Perduellis, Ia fub- if : 
born Enemy] had by our Anceſtors the Name of 
tis givn him; the Gentleneſs of the Word 5 
ſomewhat leſſening the Foulneſs and Odium of the 2 

Thing: For FHiſtis fan Enemy] among them fi ify” 4 

the fame Thing that Perigrinus [a ee does Wl : 

"how amongft us; as pen from. the ws of 'E 
3 es hog 

* 25 "a The Purpoſe * e 

Ana. e of th . bins or tht 301. 8 \ - 

2 Bere wiſe Laws of all * Hiftory df em in Lag, Book If. 1. 


the Gredais, * the — Chap. —_— XxxXxiy, where he 
I's fs 3 4 7 * the 
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the XII Tables, and therein ſuch. Sort of Expreſ- 
| fions as theſe, * Status dies cum hoſtez and, Adverſus 
hoftem æterna auftoritas.. What, greater Courteſy 
could be ſhewn than this, to call even an Enemy 
by only the ſofteſt and moſt obliging Names? Tho' 
the Word is nowalter'd, I confeſs, from that mild 
to an harſher Senſe, Cuſtom having chang'd it 
from what it firſt properly ſignified, 2 Stranger, to 
denote ſuch a one as bears Arms againſt us. We 
have told you © already what previous Cauſes and 
Conditions there ſhould be, before any War can 
be lawful and juſt ; the ſame are requir'd even in 
thoſe Wars alſo, which are undertaken merely for 
Glory and Empire : But then all Conteſts of this 
latter Sort, ſhould be carried on with leſs Heat and 
Animoſities; for as in the Differences that happen 
among Citizens, we make a Diſtinction between 
a violent Enemy and a generous Rival, (in one 
Caſe nothing but a Title of Honour, in the other 
our Lives and Reputations being concern'd ;) ſo did 
our Anceſtors do in their Wars. "That which 
they waged with the © Cimbers and? Celtibers, was 


calls them font omnix publici, pri. Preſcription 3 but the rightful = 


wvatique Furis; and'our Author in 
his firſt Book de Orat. prefers *em 
for Wiſdom before whole Libra- 
ries of Philoſophers. =” 

Þ Theſe are the Words of two 
Laws, taken out of 
ble: | See Charondas de Leg. 

. The Meaning of the fir 
is, that ir Fo has got any 1 
fineſs at Law with a Stranger, 
ſhall appoint a Day for the Deci- 
fion of it beforehand, that ſo he 
may have Time to make his Ap- 
pearance. Of the ſecond, tho' a 


* Stranger had poſſeſs'd a Man's 


Eſtate never ſo long, he ſhould 
have no Title to it by way of 


tha Kit Ta- 


Owner, after never ſo many 


Vears, ſhould have Authority 


and Power to demand it of him 


agains 1 
In the foregoing Chapter. 
4 A barhargus and ſavage Nor- 

thern People, who made an Ih+ 


road into Italy, and put the 


man State into a very great Feat 3 
34 


but at laſt were routed by 


and Catulus, 


tulus, See Plutarch Life 
of Marius. 


* A valiant and hardy People, 


who from that Part of Gaul which 


was call'd Celtick, near the Ri- 
ver Ligeris, went into Spain, and 


C 3 manag'd 


— 1 he » 
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manag' d as with! hateful and implacable Enemies; ; 
the Queſtion then being, not whether of the two 
= ſhould remain a Conquerour, but whether ſhould 
it remain a People at all: "Whereas thoſe with the 
[ Tallin, Cartbaginians, | PrxRgus, &c. were on- 
ly. Quarrels about Honour and Dominion. The 
 Cartheginians were perfidions. and treacherous; ; 
HaAxNIRA L their great Commander cruel; but 
all the reſt; more faithful and merciful. That 
Speech of Pyxnhus is indeed very extraordinary 
upon reſtoring the Captives, when he ſays, TR 


* neither Gold of you nor Price demand: 
Nor will I chaffer, but fight out the War -, 
Ter Steel, not Gold to each their Fate decide... 
M herber to you, or me Dame Fortune will - 
The Victiry grant; or what the Chance of Wars. 
Shall Courage try. And this add wit hal, 
- That freely. I their Liberties reflore' 
Totheſe brave Men, whoſe Lives the War bas Aer 
Friel I give; do you as Frealy a;, 
Ii Name of th* mighty. G. 


A truly royal and princely Sayit „ and i worthy of 
he glorious as of as aal 


1124.95 1 wt 


ah at CG N. 1 a py Lhe 
Low. was their capital City. The Deſcendants of Barn, 
t A King of Epirus, who one of the udges of the Dead; 
made War upon the Romans, whom the' Poets make Son of 
and ronted. em ſeveral Times, Jupiter, and Father of Pelem, 
for the Sake of the Tarentines, Who was Father of Achilles; 
' whocall'd him to their Aſfiſtance. from whom this l . 
Hi: Lite is writ by Plutarch. 08 ls n Th 
* ras of 1 and; out * the _ bye 7 
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CHAP. XIII, 


Particular Perſons bound in Fuſtice to keep the Proc | 
 miſes matte to an Enemy. The Example of ReGu- 
Us. The Story of ten who did the contrary : How 

puniſh'd by the Romans; particularly one who 
Fought to have eſcap'd by a Quirk, A noble In- 
ance of the Roman Juſtice to' King PxxxRHUs. 

| 75 to be kept towards the meaneſt Slaves. Two 
ays whereby Injuries are done, E raud and Force. 

- Fraud the more odious. To be a Rogue under the 


Miſt of Honeſty, the greateſt of Villantes, 


3 IS alſo the Duty of * particular Perſons, if 
at any Time, forc'd by the Neceflity of 
their Circumſtances, they have made any Promiſe 
or Oath to an Enemy, afterwards to ſee that they 
perform it faithfully. Thus“ RꝝxGurus was taken 
in the firſt Punick War by the Carthaginians, and 
fent by them to Rome about an Exchange of Priſo- 
ners, upon ſolemn Oath given that he would re- 
turn to 'em again: Firſt then, as ſoon as he was 
come to Rome, he advis'd the Senate againſt making 
ſuch a Change, and when he had done fo (hof 
begg'd on to ſtay by his Friends and:Relations) ras 
ther return'd to a certain Puniſhment than his Oatty- 
ſhould be broken, tho * made to an Enemy. But 
HANnw1BAL in the ſecond Carthaginian War, after © 
our fatal Defeat at © Cannæ, ſent ten to Rome un- 
der the ſame Obligation of returning again, unleſs 
by their Intereſt they could prevail with the Senate 


2 Thus far in bastel of pub- * See Book III. Chop. Xxvii. - 
lick Juſtice to an Enemy: He A little Village in Apulia, 
now proceeds to ſay, that Juſtice where the Romans under the Con- 
obliges particular Perſons too, if duct of Paulus and Varro, were 
at any Time they have made any overthrown by Hannibal, the 
Promiſes to their Enemies, after- Carthaginian Generale | 
Wards to perform em faithfully, 
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to redeem their Priſoners; who were all by the 
Cenſors depriv'd of their Privileges as Free-men , 
and ty'd to pay ſuch and fuch Duties to the Publick 
as long as they liv'd, ſor not being true to their 
Oaths and Obligations. There was one of em 
thought by a Trick to have eluded the Force of 
his Oath, but was nevertheleſs puniſh'd for all that: 
His Shift was this; HAN NI RAL had let em depart 
bis Camp upon the Condition aforemention d; 
when therefore they had gotten a little Way out 
of it, what does he do but come back to it again, 
under Colour of having forgot to take ſomething 
(I know not what) with him: And then away he 
goes out again, diſcharg'd (as he thought ) from his 
p 22 of returning. And ſo tis very true he 
Was in Word, but not in Reality; for in all ſuch 
Oaths we are not to attend to the mere Form of 
Words, but the true Deſign and Intention of 'em. 
But the greateſt Example of Juſtice to an Enemy, 
was ſhewn by our Anceſtors towards King Prx- 
RHUS : There came a Deſerter * out of Pyrrbus's 
Camp, and offer'd the Senate to diſpatch him with 
Poyſon which they and Fabricius were ſo far from 
accepting of, that they gave him up again as a 
Traytor to his Maſter. Thus we may ſee, that 
they would not allow of any unjuſt Way of Deal- 
ing, tho” for the Death of a powerful and invading 
Adverſary: And ſo much for the Duties required 
in War. There is one Part of © Juſtice remaining 
behind, and which ought by no Means to be for- 
gotten by us; I mean that towards the loweſt and 
meaneſt Sort of People: : And theſe are more eſpe- 


2 See Chop. iv. and Xii. of us, and our very Enemies: Here i 
Boat III. he proceeds to a third Sort of 


le has ſhewn there are People they are to be obſerv d to- 
Rules of Juſtice to be obſery'd, wards, Viz * 5 
towards thoſe that have 8 
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cially thoſe we call qur Slaves; in relation to whom, 
'tis a very good Rule that js given by ſome Men, 
that we 1 uſe em no otherwiſe than we do 
our Day-labourers, Makz em firſi da their Wark, 
and then pay em honeſtly what they baue earn d. I 
fine, to cloſe up this Diſcourſe of Juſtice, there 
are two Ways or Methods, whereby one Man may 
inf e another; the one is Fraud and 
Subtlety, the other open Force and Violence ; the 
former of which is held the Part of a Fox, and the 
latter of a Lion; both of them certainly very un- 
worthy of 2 reaſonable Creature, tho Fraud, T 
think, is the more odious of the two. But of all 
Injuſtice, theirs is certainly of the deepeſt Dye, 
who make it their Buſineſs to appear honeſt Men, 

2 whilſt they are practifing the greateſt of Vil- 
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Of Liberality, the ſecond Part of general Fuſtics. 
Three Cautions to be obſerved concerning it. 
not Liberality, to beſlow upon one what. is wrong 
Fully taken from another; nor what' ought to have 
rather been given to our Relations; nor to give aut 
of Vain-glory.” Bounty /hould be proportiontd to tbe 
Merit of the Receiver, which is of ſeveral Sorts, | 


a+ 


W E have now gone through with the Subject 

of Juſtice; it remains in the next Place (o 
go on according to our Method propos d) that we 
fay ſomething likewife of Bounty and Liberality, 
than which there is nothing more nearly allied to the 


In Chap. vii. he divided Ju- his Diſcourſe upon the former of 
ſtice, taken in its largeſt Extent, - theſe, he proceeds to the latter in 
into Juſtice ſtrictly ſo call'd, and this Chapter, about which he firſt . 
Liverality : Having now finif'd lays down three Cautions. *» — 
Ss C 5 Nature 


** 
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Nature of Man. But then we muſt obferve theſe 
following Cautions; Ft, That we take Care in 
all Acts of Bounty, that they be not b prejudicial to 
thoſe we would oblige by them, nor to any other Bo- 
dy. Szcondly, That we do not in our Bounty and 
Liberality go beyond our Eſtates. And, Thirdly, 
That we duly proportion our Kindneſs, according 
to every Man's Merit and Deſerts. And firſt of 
the former, which is grounded upon the great and 
Fundamental Principle of all Juſtice, to which this 
Duty in all its particular Inſtances ſhould be refer- 
red. For he who pretending to do one a Kindneſs, 
does that which is really a Prejudice to him, is in- 
deed fo far from being kind and obliging, as that 
He ought to be counted a moſt pernicious Flatterer ; 
and to do any manner of Injury to one, that you 
may ſhew your Generoſity and Bounty to another, 
s juſt one and the ſome Sort of Roguery and Inju- 
_ Rice, as to enrich your ſelf by the Spoils of your 
Neighbour. Vet this is the Fault of a great many 
People, andeſpecially thoſe who are deſirous of Glo- 
ryz to take away from ſome, that which juſtly belongs 
to them, that ſo they may have to-beſtow upon o- 
thers; and they are apt to think themſelves ex- 
tremely bountiful, if they enrich their Adherents 
dy any manner of Means. But this is ſo far from be- 
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As thoſe who lend or give laid down before, [Chap.vii. and 


Money to young, Spendthrifts, to 


Belp them forward and encourage 
them in their ill Courſes, or the 


5 x which is reallxa verꝝ great 


e © Haying laid down his three 
Cantions: tie 
ſay ſomething upon each of them. 


| I take the M enim therefore to re- 
fer to bis firſt Caution, That our 
- Bount be not really a Prejudice to 

any one ; for to de no. Wrong he 


e proceeds in order to 


able tothe Rules. of Juſtice. 


x. ] as the firſt fundamental Prin- 
ciple of | Juſtice. His Caution 
was, that our Bounty ſpbuld not be 


hurtful, and here he gives his Rea- 
. ſon for it, Id enim, c. i. e. For 
not to hurt or injure any Body is 


*. 


the firſt and fundamental Rule of 


ayes which Juſtice ought to- 


be the Meaſure of Bounty; no- 
thing being liberal (as he after- 
— 


obſerves) but what is agree - 


.- 


Is 


* 
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ing a Duty of Liberality, that nothing in the World 
can be more contrary to it. It ought to be therefore 
our firſt Care in giving, that what we beſtow be a real 
Advantage and Kindneſs to our Friend, and no ways 
an Injur) to any third Perſon. That Action there- 
fore of CESAR andSYLLA's, in taking away E- 
ſtates from the rightful Proprietors, and giving them 
to others who had nothing to do with em, ought 
by no means to be accounted liberal; for nothing 
can ever be truly ſuch, that is not at the ſame time 
juſt and honeſt, A ſecond Caution to be obſerv'd 
was this, That our Bounty ben't ſuffer'd to exceed 
our Abilities ; for they who give more than their 
Eftates will allow of, are, in the firſt place, in- 
Jurious to their own Relations, by ſpending that 
Wealth upon other People, which ſhould, rather 
have been given, or left to them. Beſide that this 
over-great Bounty in giving, is uſually accompany'd 
with an anſwerable Deſire and Greedineſs of get- 
ting; which often proceeds even to down-right 
Oppreſſion, that ſo Men may have wherewithal to 
fupply this extravagant Humour, One may alfo 
obſerve in a great many People, that they take a 
ſort of Pride in being counted magnificent, and 
give very plentifully, not from any generous Prin- 
ciple in their Natures, but only to appear great in 
the Eye of the World; fo that all their Bounty 


is reſoly'd into nothing but mere Outſide and Pre- 


tence, and is nearer. of kin to Vanity and Folly, 
than tis to either Liberality or Honeſty. '® Fhe 


4 The firſt after he had con- 
quer d Pompey” the Great; and 
the ſecond after he had conquer'd 
Marius in their Civil Wars. 

* Here he comes to his ſecond 
Rule to be obſerv'd in Giving. 
For *tis our Duty in the firſt 


place to provide for our Relati- 


ons, and thoſe who more imme 
diately depend upon us. See the 
Jatter End of Chap. xvite - _ 
The third Caution to be ob- 
ſerv'd in Giving, The Merits, &c. 
Theſe are May 4 judg'd of from 
four Heads, Which he treats-of - 


in order, 9 
third 
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thin Caution was, That our Bounty ſhould be pro- 
portion d to the Marits f the Receiver, In judging 
of which, we are firſt to conſider the Mans Ho- 
neſty or Mannens; ſecondly, the Good-will he 
bears towards us; thirdly, the Nearneſi of Relation, | 
of Society that is between us; and, laſtly, the Be- 
nefits we have formerly receiv'd from him. Tis 
deſirable that all theſe Inducements might concur 
in the ſame Perſon; but when they do not, we 
ſhould beſtow our Kindneſs more eſpecially on 
Him, in hou we _ che moſt Ind weightieft 

| We em. | 
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0 CHAP. xv. 


Hep, the frft fort of Merit. We are not to ex- 
Fei we /hall find perfecily good Men. Modeſty, 
Temperance, &c. more eſpecially to be regarded. 
. . How we ſhould judge of Mens Good-will towards 
. Gratitude 4 moſt neceſſary Duty : We ſhould 
. Imitate fruitful Fields, by returning more than we 
Dave receiv'd, How to judge of the Value of any 
: Kindneſs: Thoſe to be leaſt eſtcem'd that are 7 
raſhly and inconſiderately. We ſhould do moſi for 
... thoſe that AHand in ig ann, 7 Wy: are a 


17 70 n. | 


ov ſeeing we-don't live amongſt ſuch as 
| are perfectly and fully wiſe, but ſuch as 
are thought to have done very well, if they are 
but, as *twere, the rough Draug hts of Virtue ; we 
-ought to conſider, I think, in 285 firſt place, that 
no one ſhould n be neglected in this Caſe, i in 


Wo +. The firſt thisx we are to which Particular we hed as 
India a Man's Merits by, is his ſtay, till we Tas perfect good, 


Ur or gud Mamert; in or wile Men. 
| whom 


* 
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| whom there appears any Shadow or Reſemblance 


of real Honeſty; but that thoſe: Men ought. to be 
principally regarded, who-excell in the quiet and 
more peaceable Virtues of Madeſty, — | 
and eſpecially this * Juſtice, of which I have now 
been diſcourſing a great while. For moſt times 
Greatneſs of Spirit and Courage, unleſs it be in 
thoſe who are perfectly wiſe and virtuous, is ſome- 
thing too hot and apt to boil over; the others are 


the Virtues, which ſeem more peculiarly to con- 


ſtitute a good Man. And ſo much for the firſt 
ſort of Merit to be conſider'd, viz. the Manners 

or Honeſty of the Perſon we "would be kind to. 
The © 7 was, The Good-will which he bears to- 
wards us; as to which it ſhould always be our 
principal Care, to do moſt for him, by whom we 
are moſt belov'd: Now in judging of the Good- 
will that any one bears us, we are not to conſider 
(like Boys and Children) any ſudden Flaſhes and 


' Heats of Paflion, but rather a conſtant and well- 


ſettled Affection. But if a Man, in the next 
place, has done us any real Service, ſo that our 
Part is to make a Requital, and not firſt to lay an 
Obligation upon him, tis then our Duty to take 
ſome greater Care; for of all the Virtues; there's 
none we are more neceſſarily oblig*d to, than Gra- 


litude. If then, according to 1 : HesIoD" 8 Rule, | 


From Chap. 7 | He takes In- * This is the fourth thing to | 
ſtice here, as in ſeveral be conſider'd in judging of a 
places, in the larger Senſe, as it Man's Merits, The Benefits, c. 
_ contains Liberality, Gratitude, He diſcourſes of this in the third 
Sc. place, becauſe (I ſuppoſe ) the 

© This he gives as a Reaſon : next will take up ſo much room, 
of what he juſt now ſaid, that that if this had come after it, it 
Modeſty, &c. ſhould be moſt re- Would have loo d too far diſtant 
garded. * 29 the other two foregoing. 

Here e e f An antient Greek Poet born 
cond of his four Grounds of Me- at Aſera, à Town in Bœotia, 
xit, 7. * 8 „ thence call'd Aſcræus Sener. 

| Sven 


oel, Zoo TL 


even that which was no more than barely lent us, is, 
if poſſible, to be return'd back with Intereſt again; 
what abundant Returns ſhould we make to thoſe, 
by whom we have. been freely and generoully 
oblig' d? What leſs can we do than be like fruit- 

ful Fields, which produce, beyond i Compariſon. 
more than was thrown into em? And if we do 

Services even to thoſe Men, from whom we hope 

_ afterwards, to receive any Favours; ought we not 
much more to do the ſame to thoſe, from whoſe 
forward Kindneſs we have already receiv'd em? 
For the Virtue of Liberality containing under it 
theſe two Parts; in the #7/7 place, the doing a 
*Kindnefs to any one; and, ſecondly, the requiting 
it when done to us; whether we'll perform the 
former or not, is altogether left to our own Choice; 
but every good ® Man's oblig'd to the latter, when 
ere he can do it“ without Injuſtice. But then 
we re to make a Diſtinction between Benefits, and 
are there bound to make the moſt ample Returns, 
* where the Obligations we have receiv'd are the 
:greateſt. And to judge of the Merits of any 

Kindneſs, we are chiefly to conſider in what Man—-⁵ 

ner it was done; as whether freely, confiderately, 
and from a Principle of Good-nature. For ſeveral 

People do many things raſhly, and with a blind 

ſort of Impulſe ; throwing away their Favours 

upon all without Diſtinction; being hurried about, 

as it were with a Tempeſt, by every mad and fro- 

Some think he was older than his Kindneſles upon this, or that, 

Homer, tho' Paterculus makes or the other Perſon ; but he is 

him a Hundred and twenty Years bound to return them to thoſe 

' younger. His Works are ftill very Men, by whom he was 

- extant. V . 

n Every good Man's oblig'd to * Otherwiſe nct; nothing be- 

be Charitable too, according to ing liberal in this Senſe of the 

his Abilities, as well as Grateful; Word, as it comprehends Giati- 

dut with this Difference, that he tude, that is not juſt. To 

can chooſe whether he'll beter e ; A fs ag 

; | lickſomg 
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lickſome Humour, and every ſudden or impetuous 
Pa ion. A Benefit therefore, when receiy d from 
ſuch a one, is not to be eſtecm d of arr equal Va- 
Tue with thofe that (eee from a ſettled Judg- 
ment and due Confideration. But our principal 
Duty, both in doing of Kindneſſes and making 
Requitals, is to do moſt for thoſe that ſtand in 
greateſt need of it, ſuppoſing all Circumſtances 
elſe to be equal; the contrary to which appears 
plainly in the Practice and Actions of the moſt 
part of Men; for, People chooſe" te beſtow their. 
F avours, upon thoſe from whom they expect to 
receive the moſt Benefits, tho? the Perſons perhaps 
.< don't at all ſtand in need of _ 


© o 5 AER” - a. 
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4 "CHAP. 1. 


IS 


We aud! be moſt ready 7% we 2 . 
{ mf nearly Nr to us. The ini fort 1 Allianee 
is that between all Men in general. The Bond of 
it, and Duties reſulting from it. We're bound to 
do for any Man what will be @ Kindneſs to him, 
and nd Prejudice to ourſelves ; but with this Cau- 
tion, that we don't thereby make ourſelves unable 
to 10 aff ift thoſe, who are more nary ally'd. Wy us, 


HE fourth fnducement remaining to > be 
ſpoke to, is, The Nearneſs of Relation, or So- 
"Gay that is amongſt Men; for the Maintenance 
of which, we can't do better, than to give moſt 
to thoſe that ſtand neareſt related to us. But that 
we may conſider, with greater: Diſtinctvels, the 


2 He now proceeds to the I have added ſome Words to the 
fourth, but third plac'd [See Beginning of the Chapter, to 
Chop. xiv.] Ground of a Man's make the Connexion with that 

un of us, The Mearneſt, & c. foregoing appear the better. 

natural 


— NSN — — 


natutel Principles of human Society, we ſhall 2 


trace it down from the Fountain Head. The fir 


thing then to be taken notice of is this, Thar 
there is ſuch a thing as a Fellnuſbip or Society between | 


all Men in general : The Bond or Cement. that 


which by Teaching, Learning, Communicating 


one with another, c. eaſily make Men agree to- 
gether, and unite em all in one natural ſort of 
Donjunction and Community. Nor does any thing 
ſet us at 2 greater Diſtance from the Nature of 
Beaſts; for 8 talk of the Courage of 
them, ſuch as Lyons and Horſes; but zever a 
Word of their Equity, Juſtice, or Goodneſs : And 
why is this, but © becauſe they are deſtitute of 
Reaſon and Diſcourſe ?-Fhis-is then the largeſt 


and moſt comprehenſive of all Societies, being 


made up of Men confider'd barely as fuch, and ſo 


taking in even the whole Race and Kind of em 
one with another: "The * Duties of which are, to 


The firſt and moſt compte - Firf, To let every one have a 
HenGve Society, is that, which Share in thoſe things, which by 


is ;between all Men, conſider d Nature are common; th what 
barely as they are Men: By theſe are, he tells us immediately. 


which we are oblig'd to all thoſe Secondly, Not to break in upon 
things, which we call Acts of another's Property. Thirdly, In 
mere Humanity; fuch as doing thoſe things which are mage our 
Good to another, when it will be own, and become a Property, to 


no Prejudice to ourſelves, which be communicative, &c. What 
by the Moraliſts are call'd, Re: he means by E quibus ipfis, EM. 


imnoriæ utilitatis, of which he I confeſs I don't very well under- 
gives ſeveral Inſtances in this ſtand, neither do any of the 
Reaſon and Diſcourſe are the take the Meaning of it to be as I 
Bonds of Society; where they are have tranſlated it: ſo that guibus 
wanting therefore, there can be ſhculd relate to guz deſcripta ſunt 


no Society, and by conſequence legibus, the thing: chat are every 


no Juſtice, Equity, c. which one's cwn by Laws: Ccncerning 


are the Virtues that conſiſt in which his firſt Rule was, That woe 
F oui get break in upcn ansther's 
2 The Duties incumbent. 


on us Ribt; and then as to all other 


+ 1 I 


by virtue of this Society are. C:{es. b u them, he only oY 


my mw a , by Wn 


Commentators tell me; but 1 


de 
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let every one have a Share in thoſe things, which 
by Nature were produc'd for the common Advan- 
tage and Benefit of all; to let what's already de- 
termin'ꝰd by Laws: and civil Conſtitutions, remain 
as it is, without breaking in upon any Man's 
Right; as to which things however we ſhould re- 
member a Rule, which is now among the Greets. 


become an uſual. Proverb, All things in common 


amongſt Friends. But perhaps you may ask, what 
kind of things we ſuppoſe them to be, which 
ought to be common to all Mankind: Enxivs 
has given us one Inſtance of em, which may eaſily 
be apply'd to a great many others: 111 


Hs that direds the wandring Traveller, _ 
Doth, as 'twere, light another”s Torch by his cn; 


Which gives him ne re the leſs of Light, far that 
A IN 


By this one Cafe he ſufficiently teaches us, that 
whatever Kindneſs can be done for another, with- 
out any Damage or Loſs to ourſelves, it is our 
Duty to do it, though never ſo much a Stranger. 
From hence have ariſen thoſe general Maxims and 
Principles of Humanity, Not to deny one 4 tle. 
running Waters or, The lighting his Fire by ours, if 
he has Occaſion : To give the beſt Counſel we are 
able to one.-who is in Doubt or Diſtreſs ; which are 
things that do Good to the Perſon that receives. 
them, and are no. Loſs or Trouble to him that 
.confers em. Such things therefore, being by Na- 
ture common, ſhould accordingly be kept open for 
the free Uſe of all Men: And of thoſe' which are 
our own we ſhould always be giving ſomething, 


_ 


us in mind of the Greek Proverb, Friends FI ow anthe, and pra- 
the Meaning of which is, That ice accordingly. X 
we ſpould all count ourſelves 5 


that 


— 
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the Whole. 
_culars are ſmall; and there are infinite Numbers of 


T ULLY* Book L. 


that may contribute to the Benefit and Welfare of 
But becauſe the Revenues of Parti- 


thoſe that want, therefore is © this univerſal Bounty 


to be kept within the Limits preſcribed by Ex N Ius, 


It gives him ne er the leſs of Light ; that ſo we may 
have it ſtill within our Power to be liberal to thofe 


| who are more nearly allied to us. 


e * in a neteſſary Cau- 


tion about Giving, and letting 


our things be in common; which 
he would - have us carry no fur- 
ther than Euniuss Rule pre- 
ſcribes; that is, We ſhould nct 
be ſo communicative and open- 
hearted to all in gd as to 
impoveriſh ourſelves, and 


E.- 


oh — . 


put it 
out of our Power to \athiſt ghoſe, Z 


who are more nearly ally'd to us. 
We muſt- light -indeed- another's 
Candle by ours, but not ſo as to 
loſe our own Light by it. Here 
we muſt proceed by the Meaſureg 
of Prudence and Charity. 

f Viz. That of always giving. 
ſomething out of what ig-0ur-awvn, 
for the general Benefit. 


a 
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CHAP: XVII. 


Sevtral other Degrees of Relation, tef extenſin ve than 


that mentioned in the fe 
FTriendſbip the moſt cloſely knit. 


ormer Chapter. That of 
The Ground and 


. Foundation of true Friend/hip. The. Relation ari- 


4 ing from doing Kindneſſes: to one, another. 


The 


Love a Man has for his native Country ſwallows 


„up all other Loves whatever. 


Which of the Le- 


deral Relatives we ought to prefer, in our Libe- 


rality and doing Ki. naneſſes. 


A Deſcription of 


Friendſhip ; and f all eee, which is moſt 


. al Lu 
2 He now proceeds to reckon 
vp the ſeveral Degrees of Near- 
neſs or Relation amongſt Men; 
that ſo we may know to whom 


8 3 —— 


UT there are „peel Degrees of F Society 
and Fellowſhip amongſt Mankind; for to 


we are oblig'd to be moſt liberal, 
upon this laſt account of Merit, | 
vic. Nearneſs of Relation. - ; 


take 
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take now our Leave of that general and univerſal 
one already mentioned, there is a nearer among 
_ thoſe who are all of the fame Country, Nation, or 
Language, than which nothing more knits and 
unites Men to one another. There is a cloſer yet 
among thoſe who are all of the ſame City; for a 
great many things are in common to Fellow. Ci- 
tizens, ſuch as Markets, Temples, Walks, Ways, 
Laws, Privileges, Courts of Juſtice, Freedom of 
Votes, befides common Meetings and Familiarities, 
and abundance of Buſineſs and Intercourſe” with 
one another. But there is a ſtricter Bond of Alli- 
ance ftill between thoſe who belong to the fame 
Family, as taking into it but a very fmall Part of 
that vaſt and immenſe one of all Mankind: For 
there being by Nature” implanted in all things a 
certain Deſire of begetting their Like, the cloſeſt 
a and neareſt of all Societies is between Man and 
Wife; then follows that between them and their 
Children, and afterwards 2h. of the whole Family, 
7 who inhabit together, and have all things in com- 
7 mon; which is, as it were, the firſt Beginning of 
1 City, and Ground or Seed- plot of a whole Com- 
mon- wealth. Next to this comes the Bond of Re- 
lation between Brothers, as alſo between firſt and 
ſecond Couſins; who growing too numerous to 
| live in the ſame Houſe, are ſent out to others, as 
- it were into new Colonies. - Next after this follow 
Marriages and Alliances, and ſo a new Stock of 
Relations that way; from whence. comes a new 
| Propagation and Offspring,:-which ſerves to give 
Riſe, as was faid, to Common-wealths. Now that 
Nearneſs of. Blood, and the natural Love which 
ariſes from it, cannot but endear Men to one ano- 
tber, is paſt all Doubt; it is à very great matter 
to have the ſame Relicts and Monuments of our 
. .» The Images, Sc. of their Anceſtors, which were kept for 
2" UF 1 - _ Anceſtors. 


Fo 
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Anceſtors, to make uſe of the ſame © n Ce- 
remonies, and be laid after Death in the ſame place 


of Burial. But of all the Societies and Unions 


amongſt Men, there is none more excellent, or 
more cloſely knit, than when ſuch as are Men 
of real Virtue and Honeſty, from a certain Agree- 
ment and Likeneſs of their Manners contract 
a Familiarity and Friendſhip one with another. 
For Virtue and Goodneſs (as we often obſerve) 


of Neceſſity moves us wherever we ſee it, and 


makes us all have a Love and Reſpe& for that 
Perſon in whom we diſcover it. And as every 


Virtue thus wins upon our Hearts, and even 


forces us to love thoſe we take to poſſeſs it, ſo 
more eſpecially do Juſtice and Beneficence, But 
when * ſeveral Perſons are all like one another in 
Honeſty and good Manners,- then no Society can 
ever be more loving, or A cloſely united. For 
where there are many of the ſame Humour, and 


ſame Inclinations, every one ſees, in ſome Mes- 


ſure, his own ſelf, and is accordingly delighted in 
the Perſon of another; and chat! is ow about 


the ewes. of all the Family, 4 
= 2 many Branches ſoever 


© Private Sacrifces or 


monies belonging to ſuch or ſuch 
Families in particular, which the 
WE in general was no ways 


. in: Cui præter cagnatos 
nes nemo inter ponebatur, as 

ler. Max. Book 
= 93 5 
Genti Fabia Sacrificium, a 2 


1 5 belon ging, to the Fabian 


amily, Book Bap. xlvi. 
4 Eyery Man has a Kindpoſe 
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Way of Living 
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they all become (as. LOT 
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dati 
another ſe/f, and is according 


pleas d with him too; 7 wh 
ſeems to 9 8 the Reaſon My 


(as we ſay) loves to join with Like. 


When ſeveral ch n have the 
DER 
all the reſt, as with himſelf, and 


Perſon, whic 


the ſame 
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which PyTHACORAS thought the Perfection of all 
Friendſhip, That a great many Severals are made in- 
to One. There is another remarkable Fellowſhip 
or Community, arifing from an Intercourſe of do- 
ing and receiving Benefits; which, while it is kept 
up by a mutual Gratitude and Kindneſs of all the 
Parties, cannot but occafion a firm and very laſting 
Agreement between them. But when we have gone 
over all the Relations that are in the World, and 
thoroughly conſidered the Nature of each, we fhall 
find that there is no one of greater Obligation, no 
one that is dearer and nearer to us, than that which 
we all of us bear to the Publick. We have a ten- 
der Concern and Regard for our Parents, for our 
Children, our Kindred, and Acquaintance, but the 
Love which we have for our native Countrey ſwal- 
lows up all other Loves whatever ; for which there 
is no honeſt Man but would die, if by his Death 
he could do it any neceſſary Service. How deteſta- 
ble © then muſt the Wickedneſs and Barbarity of 
thoſe People be, who have mangled and rent this 
their natiye Countrey by all Manner of Villanies, 
and have * made it their Buſineſs (nay, and ſtill do 
ſo) to bring- it to Ruine and utter Deſolation ? 


| k Now if there ſhould happen any Conteſt or Com- 


. between theſe Relations, which of them 
ſhould have the greateft Share of our Duty, we 
ſhould pay the firſt Regard to our * Countrey and 
© For the greater Obligation how we ſnould carry our ſelves 
they had to their Countrey, the in them; by giving the Pre- 
greater, their Wickedneſs was in ference to our Countrey, H. 
deſtroying it. Before even our Parents; for 
He means Fulius Cirſar, | the Welfare of theſe is contain d 
© Mark Anthony and his Ad- in, and depends upon #hat of our 
ente. Countrey; which ſhould it be 
Having thus laid down the ruin'd, our Parents and every 
ſeveral Relations, that we have thing. elſe muſt of courſe follow 
in the World, he proceeds to ſhew after its © 


55 


on; next in order to theſe come our Kindred and 
Relations, whoſe Fortune is generally the ſame 


with our own. Fo each of theſe therefore, whom 
J have juſt now mentioned, we moſt of all owe. 
what is neceſſary for their Subſiſtence: But then, 
as for living and eating together, for mutual Advi- 
fing, Diſcourſe', Exhortation, Comforting, and 
ſometimes (if occafion ſerves) * Rebuking, Friend- 
hip is the propereſt Soil for them; and of all kinds 


of Friendſhip, there is none ſo pleaſant as that 
WA is cemented by A Lene of Manner: 


-® Solomon therefore 8 353 Pays add Ab- 


rably well, Prov. xxvii. v. 6. ful, while the Kiſſes 0 an Bn 
calls Rebukes the We und! of « a are fell of N þ a0 
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CHAP. XVIII. al eber: 


I 3 the Nece ſſi ity of F F the Perſon i 10 efpuially 16 
ae conſidered. Some Kindneſſes due to fame Rela- 
tives more than to others. Rules 2 270505 but little of 


themſelves, unleſs they are confirmed by Practice 
and Exeriiſe. Greaineſs of Soul, the third general 
Virtue, moſt glorious and ſplendid of them all, I. 


moſt of all nn an its ! e a- 
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Liberality, one ipal. "Fung bt be taken 


a He has "IE Werde 1 Ae ſome Alterations 95 eons 
and how we ought chiefly to exer- us a Rule or two for * Directi- 
Ciſe our Liberality; but becauſe on about em. OI 37 
| | Circumſtances * ee e e 6: 

„ | 5 Notice 
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Parents, from whom we have received the moſt - 
endearing Obligations; the next to our Children 
and Family, who all have their Eyes upon us a- 
lone, and have no body elſe they can depend up- 


ur in in theſe Duties of Bebefiqents — 


4 r l D ES ARID a 


„ 
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Notice of is, what Neceſſity the Perſon we would 
be kind to lies under, and what he is able or not 
able to do without our Aſſiſtance: So that in ſome 
Caſes, the preſent Poſture and Circumſtances of a 
Man's Condition ought more to prevail with us, 
than the Degrees of Relation. Again, there are 
certain particular Offices, which are more pecu- 
liarly owing to ſome one ſort of Relatives, than 
they are to another: In the Buſineſs (for Example) 
of getting in his Corn, tis our Duty rather to aſſiſt 
a next * Neighbour, than either a Brother or fa- 
miliar Friend; but if the Buſineſs be a Caſe at 
Law, then a Kinſman or Friend muſt rather be 
defended, than only a next Neighbour. Theſe 
Things therefore, and ſuch like Circumſtances, 
ſhould be well conſidered, in the Practice and Ex- 
erciſe of every Virtue ; and our Minds ſhould be 


brought to a kind of Acquaintance and Familiarity 


with them, that ſo we may be quick at the Ac- 
counts of our Duty, and able by caſting up all 


Things together, to. ſee at laſt what.the Remain- 


der is, and know what we owe to the ſeveral Sorts 
and Conditions of Men. For as a General, Ora- 
tor, or Phyfician, however well ſkilled in the Rules 
of his Art, can never be perfect without the Aſſi- 
ſtance of Practice and Experience; juſt ſo it is in 
the Caſe now before us: Many have laid down the 
Rules and Precepts of Virtue and Good- living, (as 
I my ſelf am doing at this very Time) but there is 
moreover required to a due Degree of Height and 
Perfection in it, that one accuſtom himſelf to the 
Exerciſe of them. And thus have I ſhewn how 
Virtue and Honeſty (from which all our Duty 


r Becauſe getting in of Cornis hood ; and has nothing to dowith 
a Thing that more peculiarly Friendſhip and Kindred, Sc. 
ſeems to be a Part of Neighbours rr 
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does immediately flow) are deduced from thoſe 
Things which concern the Society and Good of 
Mankind; which was the ſecond General I pro- 


poſed to diſcourſe of. 
IIt is to be obſerved, that whereas there were 


laid down four general Heads, from which all Vir- 
tue and Honeſt is derived; whatever proceeds from 
à brave and exalted Mind, that is raiſed above For- 
A ct and all the little Chances and Accidents of the 
World, is uſually made moſt account of amongſt 
Men. Hence in Reproaches we find there is no- 

thing more common than ſuch Things as theſe, 


Fur Shame! Dung Men, and yet have Faun, 
2 Hearts. 2 1 | 
While this brave Woman plays the s Man —— 


Or ſomething like this, — 


Dear . give Spoils that aft 5 ro Sweat or 
lad! 


Whereas, on the contrary, in Praiſes or Panegy- 
ricks, thoſe Things that are done with a Bravery 
of Mind, and have ſomething of extraorginary 
Courage in them, (I'know not how) we commend 
in a nobler and loftier Strain, than we do any Thing 
elſe. Hen ce? * Marathon, 2323 Haase, Sc. are 


„Having fniſti d bis Diſcourſe 


about Juſtice, the ſecond ; he goes 

on to Fortitude , Magnanimity, 
r Greatneſs of Soul, the third of 
is general Heads of Vittue; of 

which he obſerves in the _ 

Place that tis more 

ſplendid in the Account of the 

; World, than any of the reſt, 

_ Salmucis was the Name of a 

Nymph preſiding over a egg 

which was ſaid to ſoften and 


minate thoſe that waft d in it, | 


and no Wounds, Sc. 


the fourth Book of Ovid's 
lenamorpb.] Theſe Words are 


ſpoken by way of Reproach to 


ſome Coward, and mean no more 


than that he is for no Spoils but 


only thoſe of Women, that coſt 


"© Places where the | * 


with a great deal of Courage, 


conquer d mighty Armies of the 
9 22 Nepos's - 


Iutarh's . 


wy Kw=x  <w 1 


0 


ſo common a F 1d for all the Rhetoricians: Hence 


eur. xix, OFF ICE Ss. Av 


our Coclks; hence the Dec, the Sci io's, 
MARCELUs, and a great many others; and eſpe- 
cially the People of Rome it ſelf, are, particularly 
famous for Greatneſs. of Courage. But the Values 
that is ſet upon military Glory, appears from thi 

that almoſt all Statues are 4 in the Habit and 


Garb of a Soldier. 


f The Names of "RP MEFs Railing of that Empire: Aut 
ordinary Romans, who by their therefore were very much 2pplan» 
Courage contributed much to the _—_ Gris: 


* 
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Courage is not Fs a Virtue, be of it he arcompani 


with Fuſtice, Truth, &c. excellent Defini- 
tion of it given by the Stoicks. An admirable Say- 

ing of Plato to the ſame Purpoſe. Men of great 
Souls are apt to be Ungovernable and Ambitious 3 
which prompts them ts Injuſtiee. A Man of a truly 

noble Spirit never injures another, but pr, 
Injuries; ſcorns Applauſe, and "0p Voice * he 
norant Multitude. 


UT that ſort of * Courage which is ſeen 10 
the Dangers and Fatigues of War, unleſs 2 


Man be governed by the Rules of Juſtice, and fight 
for the Safety and Good of the Publick, and not. 
for particular Ends of his own, is altogether blame 


able; ; and ſo far from being a Part of true Virtue, 
that *tis indeed a Piece of the moſt barbarous Inhu- 


manity. Fortitude is therefore very well defined 
by the Stoick Philoſophers, when they call it, of BE 


= Fighting ſtoutly, and under- tation of Valour, anle he do kl 


_Loing Dangers, is not enough to a good Cauſe, by fair Means, &c. 


WW - 8 


| Virtus 


6 TUL L Fs 
Pirtue donning far Fuſtite and Honeſtly. No Man 


therefore by Baſeneſs/and Treachery has ever got 


the Name and Reputation of true Courage; for 
nothing can ever be Virtuous or Creditable that is 
Abt füh- To which Purpoſe that of PrA ro was 
-adinirably well faid, As that fort of Knowledge, 

e yhich is not directed by the Rules of Juſtice, 
c ought rather to have the Name of Deſęn and 
6 Subtilty, than Wiſdam and Prudence; juſt fo that 
c hold and adventurous Mind, en ed by 


ce the Stream of ĩts own Paſſions, and not for the 


«Good and Advantage of the Publick, ſhould ra- 
cc ther have the Name of Fool-hardy and Daring, 
& than Valiant and Couragious. The firſt Thing 


therefore I would have in a truly couragious Man 


is, © that he be a» Follower of Goodneſs and fair 
Dealing, of Truth and Sincerity; which are the 
principal and conſtituent Parts of Juſtice. ' But here 


tis one very-unhappy Thing, that moſt times theſe 


great and exalted Minds are naturally ungoverna- 
dle and deſirous of Rule: So that what PLaTo. ob- 
ſerved of the Spartans, that all their Cuſtoms had ns 


other An, but 0 get the Lan, a a & 


— 


ee e ip not- * duch Dune 
ita Sign of a faint-hearted Spirit, to be afraid of Hell. The Truth 

do be afraid of committing What of it is, there is hardly any thing 

Audeed is a Pault: There are occaſions more Evil in the World, 
Foe Things (as Ariftotle well than Mens having falſe Notions 
"obſerves) which a Man of true of this Virtue; and would they 
* "Courage ought to fear, and tis a but take this Definition. along 
[Shame for him not to do it. with them, they would not talk 
It were well if this could be con- fo. much of being couragious in 
Kader ”d by ſome Men, who think Wickedneſs, nor call others Men 
"It a brave. and heroick Piece of af - 10 Rr? _ pitiful Souls, 
* Greatneſs, to live in D or raid of Sinning. 
ance of the. Laws, 22 55 IS Theſe Words muſt be taken 
World ſee they are not afraid of in a limited Senſe, nat as tho 
the Gallows: Who defy Heaven Cunning and Stratagem wad ug: 


out of a mere Bravado, and af- lawful, but only as exclufive of | 


' front the „ that hey 'Perfidiouſnch and Treachery. | 
nough 
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nough be applied to theſe Perſons: For the mor 

any Man has of this Greatneſs of Soul, the more 
eager he is of being a Sharer in the Government, 
or rather of obtaining it wholly to himſelf: And 
*tis no eaſy Matter to be fair and equitable in all 
one's Act ions, (which is the proper and peculiar 
Office of Juſtice) while one is endeavouring to 
make himſelf uppermoſt. From hence it comes to 
paſs, that they will never be conquered in any De- 
bates, or over ruled by the Laws and Conſtitutions 
of the Publick; but make it their Buſineſs hy Fa- 
ctions and Bribery to get a ſtrong Party and Inte- 
reſt in the Republick; and rather chuſe to be up- 
permoſt by Force and Injuſtice, than equal to o- 


thets by fair and upright Dealing. But the Diffi- 


culty of it can only ſerve to make ĩt more honoura- 
ble, © but never its contrary more excuſable : For no 


ſort of Caſe or Circumſtance whatever, can excuſe _ 
any Man for being guilty of Injuſtice. "Thoſe ara 


therefore your truly brave and couragious Men, not 
who rob, plunder, and injure others, but thoſe who 

fecure and protect them from Injuries. But that 
Greatneſs of Mind which is fruly ſuch, and under 
the Direction of Wiſdom and Prudence, makes 
that Honour and Credit, which we naturally deſire, 
not conſiſt in the out ward imaginary Applauſe; but 
in the real intrinſick Goodneſs of its Actions; an 
is not ſo: eager of appearing to be greater and het - 


4 J have added theſe Words to 
wy Author, becauſe the Senſe 
ſeems plainly to require them, 
or ſomething like them. He 
had juſt been ſaying, That Men 
of great Souls are naturally apt 
r, 7 2 » for the 
railing of their Fortunes; 2 


* 


not to do ſo: But fearing leſt. 


thi ſhould be urg d as ap Excuſe 


fot them, he takes. tare to pe- 


vent it by ſaying, That the Dif- 
ficulty of it enhances the Cre - 


dit; and then adds, Nullum eff 
enim, &c, which Words ſeem 
to give 5; Ra. why oy _—_ 
cu adhering to Juice it 

this Caſe, "with. by 3 | 
ſerve to excuſe Injuſtice : For, 
ſays he, no ſore of Caſe, ccc. 


. 
— 
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ter than others, as of really being % For he that 

is ſo mean as to depend upon the giddy and igno- 
rant Multitude,. ought neyer to be accounted of a 
truly great and exalted Spirit: Befides that, there 
is nothing ſo eaſily draws "Min to Acts of Injuſtice, 


- as a Loftineſs of Mind, when joined with this fooliſh 
| Defire of Applauſe. This is indeed a very dan- 


- Difficulties, - does not expect this 
plauſe, as a Kind of A0 for 80 e and 
Achievements. 


gerous Place, and requires our greateſt Concern and 


| Watchfulneſs ;* becauſe you ſhall hardly find any 
Man that, when he has gone A Labours and 


nour and Ap- 


or Th 


„That is, he that has betten therwiſe) and N a ETA 
this Loftineſs of Mind, is in very falling into Injuſtice : and there- 
,great Danger of being deſirous fore he ought to be the more 


| of A and few being o- come as to this particular. 


reer Xx. 
inen true Greatueſ Soul confifts, An 1 


Deſcription of it. Tis an Enemy to Covetouſneſs, 
to the Defire of Applauſe and of Power. Produces 


925 4 calm and unpaſſionate Mind. The Daſire of this 
Calm and Tranquillity of Mind, has made ſome 
Alen retire, and ſeparate 1 (from publick 


525 Per ineſs. In what a perfect Fr eedom conſiſts. 


TOW all true Courage and Greatneſs of Mind* 
is more eſpecially ſeen in theſe two Things: 
The byes is a generous Contempt or Diſregard of 
lt 5 8 Goods, proceeding from an Opinion, 


| ſhewn in the former now to-thew kT, it conſiſts, 
Chops what the Rgguiſites of and what thoſe things are, hich 


true Courage are, vin. Juſtice, tis concern'd about. 


Truth, Sc. that tis oppoſite to d Such are Riches, Honour, 
Ambition, Vain-glory and Un- Commands, Sc. which tis the 


e ee c. be cos on Page Tone Soul not to 
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irregular Paſfions; or an 
Capricioes of Fortune. 


that 'tis unworthy of a Man to admire, or wiſh for. : 
or endeavour after any Thing. unleſs it be that 


which 19 honeſt: and becoming; 0 make himſelf 
ſubject to any one's Will; 10 be a Slaye to his own 


WWE depend upon the 


hen he has gotten ſuch 


a Temper of Mind as I have now been deſcribing, 


then the ſecond Thing is, that he © 


perform ſuch 


Actions as are glorious and profitable, but withal 
very full both of Labour and Difficulty; and ex- 


tremelj 
thoſe 
Now 4 


hing 


dangetous to his Life itſelf, as well as to 
that are requiſite for its Preſervation. - 
all the Luſire and Dignity of theſe two 


Parts, nay, and I add all their U//ulneſs too, is 
lodged only in the latter; but the Ground-work, 
as it were, and Foundation of all true Greatneſs, 


is laid in the former. 


} 


be a Slave to. We call 4850 ei- 


ther great or little, according to 


the Things which we find it af- 
fected with; there being always 
a Proportion between the Facul- 
ties and the Object. Thus Chil- 


dren that have gatten but little 


Souls, are concern'd about little 
and trivial Objects; whick after- 
ward, as their Faculties enlarge, 
they come to leave off and deſpiſe 
by Degrees. He therefore is a 


Man of true Fortitude and Great- 


neſs of Soul, who is concern'd a- 
bout none but the greateſt Ob- 
jects, wiz. Virtue wa Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery: Who is above 
all leſſer "Any SET in the World, 

ſuch as Pleaſure or Pain, Riches 
or Poverty, Sc. and never fuf- 


fers himſelf ſo much to regard 5 


them, as either to be puff d up at 
the one, or dei at the other. 


For in that are contained 


or any other Paſfion;: bot 1 
ever the World goes, N Iways 
keep. an even Temp Soul. 
From hence reſult Uniformity. | 


and Conſiſtency or Regularity in 


His Life, Fc. 

c 'This is not. neceſſary to all 
Fortitude 3- for if it were, then 
thoſe Men who live a Life of Re- 


. tirement, eould never be ſaid to 
have that Virtue: Which yet he 


affirms afterwards. 
4 *Tis the doing of great and 
profitable Actions, that makes a 


Man glorious and ſplendid and 
uſeful to his Countrey: 
that firm Temper and Reſolution Tal 
of Mind, which is the Cauſe that 
makes him venture to do fuc 


Actions; which he therefore calls 


the cauſa & ratio efficiens magnos 
 ©viros, which has ſomething more 


in erotic e r | 


Hence he is never diſquieted either hay 


ith fears of Evil, boperof Good, - 
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thoſe d ee 6) which exalt Mens 3 , 
and raiſe them to a Contempt of all worldly Things. 
But that former it ſelf is made up of two Parts, 
the fir is an Opinion that nothing is truly and 
really Good, but only what is Honeſt: The ſecond, a 
Freedom from all fort of Paſſion or Diſturbance of | 
Mind. For what can more diſcover a Man of a 
brave. and heroick Spirit, than to make no Account 
in the World of thoſe Things which ſeem fo glo- 
rious and dazzling to the Generality of Mankind; 
but wholly to deſpiſe them, not from any vain and 
fantaſtick Humour, but from folid and firm Princi- 
ples of Reaſon and Judgment? Or what can/ſhew- 
more a robuſt Mind, and unſhaken Conftancy, than 
tqͥ bear thoſe heavy and numerous Calamities, which 
are incident to Mankind in this Life, with ſuch a 
tm Temper and Fixedneſs of Soul, as never to 
offend againſt Nature and Right Reaſon, or doany 
thing that is unworthy the Dignity and Character 
of a wife Man? Now it would not at all be conſi- 
ſtent or agreeable, that he who böte up ſo couragi- 
ouſly againſt Fear, ſhould be-aftetwards unable to 
reſiſt Deſire; or that he who could never be con- 
quered by Pain, ſhould ſuffer himfelf to be capti- 
vated by Pleaſure. Theſe Things therefore ſhould 
well be confider'd, and of all © Defires, that of 
Honey ſhould be avoided ;* for nothing is a greater 
Sign. of a narrow, mean, 2nd. ſordid Spirit, than to 
dete upon Riches; nor is any thing on the contra- 
ry more creditable. and magnificent. than to con- 
temn Wealth, if vou have it not; and if you have 


Sine Fo titu nee Reaſod beigen blk  appind} the 
fore confifts in à Freedom from Deſire of Money, . as 
2 1 cry 4 of which Defre is Vices oppolite to Greatneſs of 
Sous hens it f that Soul. He brought them in be- 

with an W fore 22 wills here — 
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it, to lay it out freely in Acts of Bounty and Li- 
berality. The Deſire of Glory (as I before obſer- 
ved) ought alſo to be avoided: For it robs a Man 
wholly of, his Freedom and Liberty, which gene- 
rous Spirits ought of all Things in the World to 
maintain and contend for. Neither ought Places 
of Power to be ſought. after; but at ſome Times. 
rather to be refuſed when offered; at others, be 
free our ſelves, in ſhort, from all vehement Paſſi- 
ons and Diſorders of Mind, not only thoſe of De- 
fire and Fear, but alſo of Senne, of Jes and An. 
ger; that ſo the State of the Mind may be calm 


* A. a; * $ 4 * 


and undiſturbed, which will make the whole Life 
become graceful and t uniform. Now there both 
are and haue been many, who, to gain this Repoſe 


of which Tam ſpeaking, have betaken themſelves 


_ f For who are greater Slaves Þ "Twas before obſerv'd, that 
than thofe who ſtand for Places? this Virtue 'confiſts © chiefly in 
Or what Servant more depends Freedom from the Diſorders pf 
upon the Beck of his Maſter, than Mind, Sc. This leads him to 
the ambitious Man upon the Hu- diſcourſe of the ſeveral Ways Men, 
mour and Good-will of the Mul- have taken for the obtaining this 
titude ? Repoſez which are two, f, a 
E By Conſtantia here, as in moſt - retir'd and private Way of Living. 
other Places, he does not mean adi, a Greatneſs of Power | 
- that which we commonly call Authority. The former is tither 
| Conflancy 3 but that which the of Philoſopher; or private Genale- 


— 


Poets call Confifency. in a Chara- men; and- this laſt is either of 
| cter, 1. e. an Uniformity or A- War or Peace. So that according 
greement between all tle Parts of to our Author's: Senſe, we may 
it, ſo that one doth not thwart make four. ſorts of Fortitude, or 
and contradict another: Which rather four ways of Life in which 
. can never proceed from any thing this Virtue appears. The firſt we 
= elſe, but a perpetual Subjection of may call Contemplatiug or Mona» 

the Paffions and Appetites to the ſtick, which conſiſts in Contem- 
. Commands of Reaſon.. For the plation, and a bare Key 16 of 
x Paſſions are. irregular: and incon- the Paſſions. The ſecond Ruſtich, 
e ſiſtent with one another; ſome- in managing one's private Eſtate 
42 
| 
- 


times up and ſometimes. down 3 well. The third Civil, in wile- 
ſometimes hurrying a Man this Iy and, prudentiy nh Mera 
way, other times that. See State, And the fourth ra, 

to 


i Note e on Chaps xxix.. . avely and well-ca 
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to a Life of Rotirement;: and whally withdrawn 
from all Buſineſs of the Publick. 99 — theſe 
the nobleſt and moſt eminent of the Philoſophers; 
and ſome Men of rigid and ſevere Lives, who 
f miſliked the Manners of the People or their Go- 
| vernors; | others have withdrawn themſelves into- 
4 the Countrey, being pleaſed with the Management 
of their on private Fortunes. Theſe Men pro- 
poſed the ſame End to themſelves that Kings and 
Princes do, ix. the living ſo as to want for no- 
thing; to be under the Power and Controul of 
none, but to enjoy a full and perfect Freedom; 
which confiſts in ng: {avs one's ſelf beſt pleaſes. | 


325 1 45 ee War. He . Weought to be govern'd 
gives Rules about each of them in and rul'd by his, and not by our 
the following Diſcourſe. L.ouſts and ſenſual Appetites ; true 

Theſe Words muſt be taken Freedom conſiſting, not in our 
ze a limited Senſe ; not as tho*by being exempt from Law, but in- 
pleaſes were meant what our Paſ- our being a Law to our own ſelves; 

Sons or Fancy may ſuggeſt; but as a nn Row 

what our Nature or Reaſon com- - 


1 
11 
a 


3 0 fl 2 AP. XxI. 1 
7570 whe Foe a publick and a private Li ie a aim both. 

- &t Freedom. Their Lives compared : The former 
- more uſeful, the latter more ſafe. In what Caſes 
Man may. be excus'd from ſerving. the Publick. 
| Teſs ht to ſerve it wha are qualify'd for the 
3 erwin nga of Soul mare neceſſary far thoſe in 
a @ publick, than in a retir d Life. Two or three Rules 

a 2 be obſerv'd before, a Man enters upon e 


THIS then being the common Deſign and End 
of them both, thoſe who are ambitious of 
Power and Authority, think to obtain it by enlarg- 
ing their Fortur and intereſts 1 in the World; but 


theſe 


Chr. xi. OFFICES. \ 
theſe whom I have mentioned as Men of Retire- 
ment, by contenting themſelves with their own” 
Condition, tho* but humble and mean. In which 
they are neither of them wholly in the wrong; but 
the Life of the latter, I mean the retired; is both 
eaſier and ſafer, and begets leſs of Trouble and Di- 
ſturbance to others; whereas that of the former, 
who give themſelves up to Affairs of State, and the 
Management of great and important Concerns, is 
more adapted to the Benefit and Good of Mankind, 
and the getting of Credit and Reputation in the 
World. Thoſe People therefore are perhaps ex- 
cuſable, who being of Parts and Capacities for 
Learning, give themſelves wholly to the Study of 
it, and never at all meddle with Publick Buſineſs: 
And ſo are thoſe alſo, who being diſabled by Sick-" 
neſs and Infirmities, or on any other good and al- 
lowable Account, have ſeparated themſelves from 
the Adminiſtration of Affairs, leaving the Power” 
and Reputation of it in the Hands of others. BUꝭUt 
as for thoſe People who have none of theſe. Rea- * 
ſons, and pretend to deſpiſe thoſe Commands and 
Honours, which moſt Men admire; I am fo far } 
from thinking it a Virtue in them, that I rather e- 
ſteem it a very great Fault. Thus far, tis true, - 
one can hardly condemn them, in that they de- 
ſpiſe, and make little Account of Glory and Ap- 
plauſe; but their true Reafon ſeems to be rather 
this, that they do not care to ſuffer the Labour and 
Fatigue of them, and are afraid of eneountring 
with Rubs and Repulſes, as Things that are at- 
tended with ſome Shame and Diſhonour, For 
= Having faid there are two former, as more uſeful to Man- 
kinds of Life, vis. Publick and kind; except in ſome Caſes men - 
Private, wherein Men endeavour tion'd. 


do arrive at this Virtue, and com- '* This he adds 28 4 Reaſon of a 
par'd them one with another; he the Words immediately forego- A 


N oblig' d to the ing: —— = 
| "0.3 i! you 


FULL: Y's Book: L 


you ſhall often find there is a — many Men, 
who are very inconſiſtent with themſelves in Things 
of a contrary. Nature : As for Pleaſure, they deſpiſe 
it with all the Seyerity of a Stoick; but yet are ſo 
elfeminate, as not to be able to bear the leaſt Trau- 
He: ʒ are mighty Contemners of Fame and Applauſe ; 
but. extremely. concerned at any thing of Di/grace- 
05 hich are Things that do not very well agree 
together. . Thoſe People then, whom Nature has 
endowed. with Abilities for that Purpoſe, ſhould 
forthwith endeayour to procure themſelves Places, 
and the Buſineſs of the Commonwealth: 
Otherwiſe how ſhould the City be well governed, 
or the Greatneſs of. their Endowments be made 
known to the World? © But that Greatneſs of 
Soul, and Contempt of all human Things, (which 
we have often mentioned) together with that Calm 
neſs and Serenity of Mind, is requiſite in thoſe of 
à publick Station, as much, if not more than tis in 
Philoſophers, if ever they hope to be free from 
Anxieties, and arrive at any Steddineſs or Uniſor- 
mity in their Lives. Now theſe Things are eaſier 
to Philoſophers than to them; | foraſimuch ; as 5 /theic 


2=E 


that retir d Men aid well m de- 
Jpifing and neglecting Places of 
Honour; but that withal they 


were afraid of Shame and Dif- 


grace, which a Man of a great 
Soul ought not to be. This 
might fee odd, that one who 
_ defpis'd Honour, ſhould yet be a- 
fraid of a little Diſgrace; to con- 
Frm it therefore, he preſently 
adds, For you fball, Sc. 


© Viz, For a Man to deſpiſe . 


Pleaſure, 'and yet not be — to 
dear Pain; or to contemn Ap- 

plauſe, and yet be afraid of OG. 
a little III-ſpoken of. 

2 ee! therefore , - 


doen; _ have Pate 5 Abi- 
lities for that Purpoſe, ſhould not 
think they are born for themſelves 
_— but to 9 7 8 Coun 
» riends, Co See ap. vii. | 
IA Having Laid that all who are 
qualify'd for it ſhould ſerve their 
Countrey, arid endeavour after 
the publick ſort of Fortitude he 
lays down ſome Rules in common 
for all thoſe who take upon them 
any publick Truſt, whether Ci- 
vil or Military; ſuch as are, to 
be free from Paſſion, to ſee that 
what they urdertake be n. 
x) 


Lives 
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Lives being led in priyate, require for their Sup- 
port a leſs Number of Things, and have fewer 
within the Power and Neach of Fortune: And if 
any ill Aceident ſnould befal them, tis impoſſible 
their Sufferings can be very confiderable. „Thoe 
Men therefore that are in publick Stations, having 
Things of more Weight and Importance to be ta- 
ken Care of, muſt in reaſon he ſuppoſed ta lye 
much more open to the Aſſaults of the Paſſions, 
than thoſe who ſpend their Days in 10 and 
Retirement. Upon which Account th ould 
take the more Care to fortify Den with this 
Greatneſs of Spirit, and to free their Minds from 
the grievous Torments and Diſturbances of them. 
But he who takes upon him a publick Truſt, ſhoult 
not only look that the Buſineſs be honeſt, but tha 
he himſelf be qualified for the Management of it. 
In conſidering of which there is a double Extreme 
to be carefully avoided, that he neither deſpait 
through a mean Cowheartedneſs, nor yet be over 
confident through Eagernefs of Deſire. And laſtiy 
in whatever he ſets about, let all Things be alle 
gently and carefully put” in Order, before he goes 
on to the Execution of it. | 


14 


=, our Paſſions are apt to riſe to 1 move 1 their Bags by 
proportion to their Objects: their Fears, &c. But your Men 
wh oſophers therefore, * thoſe of Buſineſs being concern d in 
who live quiet and retir d Lives, the Affairs of a Kingdem or 
having very little Bufineſs or Con- State, muſt needs be more liable 
cern in the World, can have no- ty the nn. of yeh ON 
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2 ER . great and cammendable to manage Aﬀairs. 
Several Examples to. 


of Mar. 
Arms uſeleſs abroad, without: civil 


Boox/L | 


Prudence at home. CIckxo's eminent Services to 
the Republick A Saying. A Po PEY the. Great 


fo him upon that buli. 


U T. ſeeing St . are 950 Fay imagine, 
that tis greater and more glorious to manage 


Affairs of War, than Peace; I ſhall: endeavour to. 


leſſen this general Opinion. 


For the Greatneſs of 


that Glory, which is given to Warriours, has made 


many People, for no other Reaſon, defirous of 
eſpeeially Men of the greateſt Parts and 


moſt aſpiring Minds; particularly if they are qua- 
lified for a Soldier's Life, and their Diſpoſition 


carry them to the Profeſſion of Arms. 
would make a juſt Eſtimate of the Caſe, we ſhould 


But if we 


find both greater and more glorious Actions done 
by Wiſdom at home, than by Arms abroad. For 
what tho? ® TmemIsTOCLEs be deſervedly 
mended, and his Name more illuftrious than t at | 

of * ' SOLON 3 and tho? Salamis be brought for the 


Before he lays down any 


rticular Rules 2bout the'ſeveral 


ſorts of Fortitude, he compares 
the Civ and Military together, 


and gives the Preference. to the 


former. 

A famous ee G 
by whoſe Prudence and Conduct 
eſpecially, the Greets conquer d 
Aerxes in that great Battle at the 
Iſland Salamis. See bis Life in 
Plut. and Corn. Nep. 


rere 


Law-giver of the Athenians, one 


af the ſeven Wiſe Men of Greecry, = 


ſtitution. 


who is ſuppoſed by Ces have 
firſt inſtituted their great Council 
of Artopagus. His Life is writ- 
ten by Flut. Ariftotle indeed, 
at ſome others, tell us, that he 
e age ſet on foot, but only 
onfirm'd the Council of Areopa- 


gus, whereas he aboliſh'd meſt. 


other things in the former Con- 
For which | Reaſon 
Langius will have Cicero mean by 
the Word infituit. here, no more 
than ftabilivit or „ 
er or . 


Proof 
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Proof of a Victory, which is commonly preferred 
to the Wiſdom of Sorox, in conſtituting and 
ſettling the Senate of Areopagus; yet, in Truth, 
ought 255 to be judged no leſs great and extraor- 
dinary than that För TRhEMTIsTOIES's Victory 
was only a Service to the Common wealth once; 
but SoLox's Counſel will be ſo for ever: Seeing 
*tis by this that the Laws of the Atbenians, and 
Conſtitutions of their Anceſtors, are kept up and 
maintained. Beſide, THRMISTOCLES can name 
nothing in the World, wherein he aſſiſted the 
Areopagus: But SoLON on his Part may truly fay, 
That he, by his Wiſdom, was aſſiſting to HR 
MISTOCLES ;. for the War was carried on by the 
Directions of that Senate, which he by his Pru- 
dence at firſt appointed. The ſame may be ſaid 
of * PausANIAs and EYSsANDER; for tho by 
their Valour they are thought to have enlarged the 
Dominion of the Spartans, yet tis by no means 
at all to be compared with: the Laws and Diſci- 
pline of the wiſe © LycurRGvus: Beſide, that it was 
ſolely to theſe Laws and this Difcipline, they owed 
all the Courage and Obedience of their Armies. 
I, for my own Part, was always of Opinion, that 
1 Mancus SCAURUS, when I was a Boy, was by 


no means inferior to ba 


4 Two Grader! Spartan e 


rals, who got ſeveral Victories 


over the Atbenians and Perfians, 


and made Lacedæ mon the Empreſs 
of all Greece. See their Lives in 
Corn. Nep. 
cf A ect ant aig Ld 
giver of the Spartans, who, as 
long as they liv'd up to his Diſci- 
pline, were one of the braveſt 
Nations in the World. His Life 
is at large in Plut. 


Carvs Maxrvs ; nor 


about the Year of Reme 634; an 


_ afterwards Cenſor, about the time 


that Cicero was born. He was 
Father of that Scaurus, whoſe 


magnificent Ædileſhip he men- 


tions afterwards. -» He was of 
great Credit and Authority in 
the Senate-houſe, and is com- 
monly call'd, Princeps | Senatus,, 
commended by all for his Gra- 
vity, Abſtinence, Sc. | 
One who'tho” of mean pa- 


1 = CRE Reman, Col, xcatage, yet by his Valour and 


>» QUinTUs 
3 


| 


1 


„ FULLY 


Book. 


> QUINTUS. Carurus, fince I meddled with the 
Republick, to. * Cneys Pomeyezvs:;; for Armies 
can fighify but little abroad, unleſs there be Coun- 
fel and wiſe\Management at home. Neither was 
the rafing and deſtroying of Numantia, by that in- 
comparable Perſon, and brave Commander, the 
ſecond Ar rRIcAx Usb 2 greater and more ſignal 


Piece of Service to the Republick, than the killing 


Nasic. tho' a 


of Trstrrvs GRAcchus by 
mere private Citizen at the ſame time. 
this Action had ſomething of the Soldier in it, as 
being done by Force and downright Violence, and 
ſo does not wholly come under the Notion of Ci- 
vil Concerns: However, I have brought it as an 
Inſtance of theſe, becauſe it was effected by this 


Tis true, 


Civil ſort of Prudence, and without the Aſſiſtance 


of a Military Power. 


Jam told ſome malicious and envious F clows 
moſt mightily carp at: 


* 4 


| n rais'd himſelf to be ſeven 67 5. FRE es in bis 88 


times made -Cof. of Rome. His ranks him in prefidiis re W 
Life 4 is in Plut. among thoſe who by their W 


There were two of that L 
Name, Father and Son, very 
particularly famous, and often 
mention d by our Author, for 
| their Learning, Wiſdom, . Elo- 
Sc. See his De Oratore, 


rutus, &c. The Father was 
Coſ. with Marius, An. U. C. 


6513 and the Year after being 


Proconful, ſhar'd with him in 
the Victe 
laſt he Was kill'd by bis cruel 
Orders in the Year 666; Cicero 
being but twenty Years old: So 
that he muſt here mean the Son, 


who' was Heir to his Father's 
Virtues, Coſ. with Lepidus, An. 


* Py : a 
% 1 * "e 1 we 
& + * » 
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over the Cimbri. At 


dom ſupported the State, | 
1 Pompey the Great, who held 

the Civil War againſt Ceſar, a 

was beaten by him. All the 

ſtorians are full of him. . E 
FH. Scipio Nafica, Grandſon 


of him, who by the Senate was 
judg d to be the honeſteſt Man in 
Reme ;. who while Gracchas was 


perſuading his pernicious Laws, 
and the Conſul. flack in | endea» 


vouring to ſuppreſs him, roſe up. 


in the Senate, and bid all thoſe 
who. were for the Good of the 
Republick follow him; which 
ſeveral doing, they went and 
kill'd CAE ans.” TY Fo 


I cannot but therefore. ſtill 
extremely approve of that Saying of mine, which 


* 
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Loet warlike Arms give place to th peaceful Gotn, 


"fin to the 1 n the FR er En bis 
0 rotun. 


Fo or not to ſay any wing of other People, 17 1 
my own ſelf fat at the Helm of the Government, 
did not Arms then give Place to the Gown ? Never 
was the State in more imminent Danger, and yet 
never rr thin 1 better and more happily quieted. 
Thus rudence and careful Management, 
the mo iu dr and audacious of all the Citi- 
zens let, as it were, their Arms fall out of their 
Hands. What Action then was there ever per- 
formed in War like this? or where is the Triumph 
that can be compared to it? For I think I may 
venture a little to boaſt before you, Son Mars, 
whoſe Happineſs it-is to ſucceed in the Glory, and 
whoſe Duty to imitate the Excellence of my Acti- 
ons: This I am ſure of, even Pomyey himſelf 
(a Man the moſt famous for martial Atchievements) 
dig me that Juſtice, in the Hearing of ſeveral, as 
to ſay, That his returning home with his third 
& Triumph had been to little or no Purpoſe, un- 
<« leſs my Endeayours and Services to the Repub- 
60 lick had preſeryed the City for him to triumph 
cc in,” I conclude therefore, from what has been 
obſerved, that that ſort of Courage which is ſeen in 
the Management of Civil Affairs, is no leſs deſer- 
ving than that which conſiſts in the Buſineſs of 
Fighting; and the former requires more Pains and 
Application to be perfect in ĩt, than the latter doth. 


— the Conſpiracy of L. Ca- the Vigilance and excellent Con-- | 
taline, a noble and valiant, but duct of Cicero then Conſul. For 
wicked and debauch'd Roman, which extraordinary Service, he 
who, together. with ſome others was by common Vote: ſtyl'd, 
that were like himſelf, form'd. Father of his Country, an Honour 
moſt pernicious Deſigns againſt which he's frequently boaſting of 
the Empire; which were de- in his Writings. See the whole. 
Feated and brought to nought by Hiſtory at large in Salluſt. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


- The Body I” to be 2 far taken Care of, as that 


it may be able to bear Fatigues ; but it is the Mind. 
that truly makes great Men. War ſhould be un- 
dertaten only for. the fake of Peace. The Diffe- 
rence between a great Soul and a great Underſ/iand- 
ing, and the Duties of each. H gbting, « one £4 2 


5 Parts of Courage. 


OW. it is certain that Virtue, ahi con- 
fiſts in Greatneſs. and Elevation of Soul, 


| aud makes up the Subject of our- preſent Enquiry, 


is obtained by the Strength of the Mind, not the 
Body. However the Body ought not to be neg- 
lected, but by Exerciſe brought to ſuch a Acai 
and Condition, as that it may obey the Preſcrip- 
tions of the Mind, in performing that Buſineſs, 
and bearing thoſe Fatigues which are required of 


it. But ſtill the Nature of the Virtue we are 


ſeeking for, conſiſts in due Care and Application 
of Mind; in which Particular, the Publick receives 
as much Benefit from Gown-men, who manage 
and take Care of its Civil Concerns, as it doth 
from Soldiers, who are Generals of its Armies: 
For they by their Prudence have often either hin- 
cred the breaking out of Wars, or elſe have occa- 


fioned their ſpeedy Concluſion; and ſometimes too 


have been the Cauſe of their being undertaken, as 
the third with Carthage was entred into upon the 


Advice of Caro, whoſe Credit and Authority 
NN. in that Caſe even after ** Was Ly | 


5 


e emen aefiroy Cortbe Ee. FIR 


| Surnanded Cenſerius, from his Se- under the of the younger 


verity when Cenſor. | He was al- Scipio; — Tis or three 
ways .I b to W een 


' Wiſdom 


89 
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Wiſdom therefore, and Skill in determining Civil 
Affairs, is more to be deſired than Courage in 
Fighting: But then we muſt always be careful in 
this Caſe, that our Deſign be not the avoiding of 
War, but the being more uſeful and ſerviceable to 
the Publick. ® And as for War, it ſhould never 
be undertaken with. any. other Aim,. but only that 
of obtaining an honourable Peace. Tis the Part 
of a brave and unſhaken Spirit, not to be diſturbed 
under any Misfortune, or ſuffer itſelf in Diſorder 
and Tumult to. be thrown off the Saddle, (as we 
uſually ſpeak) but always to keep ſuch a Preſenge 
of Mind, as to be able to conſult upon every Oc- 
caſion, and be hurried on to nothing, but What is 
agreeable to Reaſon and Diſcretion. And as this 
is the Part of an exalted Spirit, ſo is what fol- 
lows of an elevated Underſtanding; to" diſcovers 
Effects even while they are yet in the Wombs of” 
their Cauſes, and conſider before-hand- whatever 
may happen on either Side, and accordingly what 
is to be done when. it daes happen; that fo hes 
may never be taken una wares, and brought to that 
lamentable Shift of crying out, I neuer once thought 
of it. Theſe are the Duties a truly ccuta- 
gidus and lofty, ſo of a wiſe Das Mind; 
but raſhly to run and lay about one in Battle, ahd : 
come to Wounds and down-wright Blows with 
an Enemy, is but a favage and brutiſh. kind off 
Buſineſs: However, Neceſſity ſo requiring, a Man 
ſhould' fight, and chuſe rather to part with. his. 
Life than his Liberty, or be . of . bale or. 
diſhonourable Action.” N 8 7 


b Having determin'd the Que- never pet War but for the 
Kon, Whether Civil or Military ſake of Peace: Nor be caſt down * 
Conduct be better; he now pro- at Misfortunes, Cc. to. «ag: End- 
eceds to give ſome Directions - of the next 1 . 
__ the W we ſhould © + 4h 2% 


a” 
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The Duty of 42 por e Mito: 2e he " | 
 'ronquered his Enemies. Cool and deliterate Coun- 
el to be preferred before Heat and Bolaneſs.. | No- 
"thing more fooliſh than to expoſe one's felf to un. 
Hofer Dangers. Tit 4 Duty rather to eu poſe 
ones ſel V than the publick Affairs, _ They are tg 
ame, 2050 rather venture the Lofs 14 their Ar- 
"mites, than their own Reputation. * Folly of 
; CALLICRATIDAS and CLEeamBROTUS in this ; 

' the Wiſdom of Fabius Maxtuvs in doing the 


tontrury. Men Jhould ſpeak what they think for 
the Good of the Publick, without regarding what, 
| 5 Offence it may give to others. | 


A © N 


N the Buſineſs of * rafing 104 div Cities, 
there ought to be taken a very eſpecial Care, 
that nothing of Raſhneſs or Cruelty be ſhewn 3 
and all true Greatneſs of Spirit obliges us, having 
firſt conſidered things calmly and maturely, to par- 
don the altitude, and puniſh thoſe only that were 
principally faulty; and in every Be, and Condi- 
m f obſerve the juſt Medium of 
Virtue and Honeny* For as we have already ob- 
ſerved of ſome, that 2 count it more noble to 
manage Affairs of War than of Peace, ſo you ſhall 
find there are a great many others, who imagine 
that hot and adventurous Undertakings have ſome- 
thing that is greater and more glorious in them, 
than wiſely cool and deliberate Counfels. Now as 
no Man ought, by too warily ayoiding of Dangers 


EY Having hewn-in-the. former Rules for his Carriage 4 er he 
Gm _ _ be the — aa gotten 5 of Path — T0 

272 a couragious _ — welty, . 
Man ſhould. carry . himſelf in Ec, 1 4 fi 
War; In #45 he lays down fome 


Lo 1 


and Labours, to 
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et himſelf the Name of a Faint- 


heart and Coward 3 ſo, on the other hand, Care 
ſhould. be taken that we thruſt. not ourſelves into 
Hazards and Difficulties, where. there. is no man- 


ner of Occaſion for' it 


greater Folly upon Earth. 


than which there is no 
It. is a Duty therefore, 


in Attempts, of any Danger, to imitate-the Practice 
of skilful Phyſicians, who always to. light. and in- 
confiderable Diſeaſes, apply none but eaſy and 
gentle Remedies ; but in deſperate Caſes are forced 
to have Recourſe to deſperate Cures. It is a Mad- 
neſs therefore, while all things are calm and in a 
peaceful State, to defire a Storm, but to keep off 
the Miſchiefs of it when it does happen, is the 
Part of a wiſe and a prudent Man; and ſo much 
the more, if the Good to be obtained by getting 
well rid of it, out- ballance the Evils you may be 


brought into by the Attempt. 


d The Danger. of 


ſome Actions only relates to the Perſon that un- 
dertakes them, but that of others to the whole 
Republick; 3 and again, a Man's Life is endangered 
in ſome, in others his Reputation, and the Good- 
will of his Citizens, It is our Duty then, in the 
former Caſe, more willingly to expoſe. and endanger 
ourſelyes, than the whole State; and © in the lather, | 
to fight for our Glory and Reputation, more readily. 
than any other Conveniencies whatever. | Let . 


o He bas done with 2 


Rules, which concern a Man's 


Carriage in Wars and Dangers; 
but becauſe 


chuſe, When Fabius, for in- 


ſtance, was Roman General 5 


1 a hole Repudlctz thould he 


9 


Danger. i 


there are ſeveral 
ſorts of Dangers, he proceeds to 
_ thew, which a Man ſhould rather 


not, bis 0203 Reputation was in 
'Twas then his Duty 
rather to hazard the latter than 
the fonmer. 7 

© Yig. When "the 8 
one hand concerns the State, on 


the otheronly the Perſon M 


+ Vis, When on either Side 
the General only is 3 in 


7 
e * 
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© contrary to this appears plainly in the Practice of 
a great many Men, who are willing to ſpend their 
Eſtates and Lives for the Good of their Country, 
but will not bear the leaſt Diminution of their Ho- 
nour, tho* the reſent Oecaſions of the Republick 
require it. T Thus CALLICRATIDAS, Admiral of 
Sparta, in the Peloponneſian. War, after he had 
done many ſignal Services, at laſt was the Occa- 
fron” of raining all; for when he was adviſed to- 
retreat with his Navy from f Arginuſſ#, and not 
venture giving the Athenians Battle, he utterly re- 
fuſed it; and told his Adviſers, That if this whole 
Navy ſhould chance to be loſt, the Lacedæmonians 
could fit out another; but that he for his Part 
could never fly, without an irreparable Loſs of his 
Honour. And here the Lacedæmonians had, tho” a 
great, yet a tolerable Blow ; but that + other was 
mortal, and put a full Period to the Spartan Great - 
neſs, when their Leader CLEOMBROTUS, only for 
fear of being-fomewhat ill- ſpoken of, unadviſedly 
ventured- to fight EAN ON DAS. How much 
better did Fanrus Maximus do? concerning 
whom Ennivs has theſe Words: Ko | 


That is; they'll rather ven- 1 Af Ee, 2 Town in 
ture the Intereſt of the Repub- dae where the Spartan Ar- 
lick, than their o.] n Honour; my; under the Conduct of King 
2 Callier tidas and Cleombrotus C ombrotus, and Archidamus, was 

did ; which f is contrary to the entirely routed by the famous 
Rule he has juſt now laid down. - Theban General Epaminondas ; 

f Two or three little Iſlands” Chentrates himfelf being kilpd 
adjoiniag: to the leſſer Asa; be- inthe Battle. F 
tween that and the Ile Lesbos; Fabius being made General 5 


_ where the Athenians, under the N 


Conduct of Thrafibulus, gave. a 
mighty Overthrow to the Lace- 
damonians, who were led by Cal- 
licratidus 3 himſelf being ſlain in 


againſt Hannibal, would not come 
to a Battle with. him, but en- 
deavour'd to weary him out by 


Delays; for which he was cal'd 


Cunctator, the Delayer. At firſt 


the Action. See Boo XV. f he was abus d and call'd Coward- 
for this; but afterwards "_ 5 
found by Experience to be the beſt 
Courie;ʒ and then no one was 2 

One- 


Diod. Sicul. WO fays, *Twas 
the greateſt Battle that ever was 


* * * 


_ 
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5 One Man our State has faved ky wiſe Delays : a 
5 For he regarded not the fooliſh a 
O idle People; but the City's Good. 
Therefore his growing Fame now fourihes 
More, when his Deeds are hoſt. 23 


The ſame kind of Fault ſhould alſo. be — 
| * in Civil Adminiſtrations; for a great many Men 
| are afraid to ſpeak out what they really think, tho“ 
SY perhaps it is for the beſt, for fear it ſhould Ln 
any Offence.to others. | 


: much el as be. Ser bis to Croll; o which | & 3 gives le- 
L ife 7 in Plutarch veral ; as, Firft here, To ſpeak 
By this Step he paſſes from one's Mind freely, Sc. Secondly, 
the Rules relating to Military in the next Chapter, to obſerve 
Foxtitnge, to N which relate Plato's two Rules, Sc. 5 
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Two Rules of f Pare” s to be obſerved by thoſe who 
- govern the State. The Good of the Governed 
_ ought to be their ſole Aim. An excellent Deſcrip- 
tion of 4 good Minifter of State. Ambition very 
deſtructive in a Governmeyt. A good Saying of 
 PLraTo's 10 that Purpoſe. Men fhould carry 
themſelves civilly towards thoſe who are of an on. 
ſite Party in the State, and not count them their 
Enemies. The Example of Scipio and METEL- 
Lus. Anger towards an Adverſary no Part of 
Courage. Afﬀability, &c. requiſite in a Stateſman. 
Severity and Chaſtiſements. ſometimes neceſſary ; 
and Rules to be obſerved about them. Nothing can” 
be well done that is done in a Paſſion. . 5 
ſhould be like the Laws themſelves. | 


| T HOSE who def ign to be Pairtzken wi the 
Government, ſhould be ſure to remember 
er two Precepts of PLATO; lach, To make the 
Es — 


— 


Safety and Intereſt of their Citizens, the great Aim 
and Deſign of all their Thoughts and Endeavours, 
without ever conſidering their own perſonal Ad- 
vantage. And, Secondly, So to take Care of the 
whole collective Body of the Republick, as not to 
Nerve: the Intereſt. of any one Party, to the Preju- 


dice or Neglecting of all the reſt. For the Govern- 
ment of a State is much like the Office of a Guar- 


dian or Truſtee; which ſhould always be managed 
for the good of the Pupil, and not of the Perſons 
to whom he is entruſted; and thoſe Men who 
whilſt they take Care of one, neglect or diſregard 
another Part of the Citizens, do but occafion Sedi- 
tion and Diſcord, the moſt deſtructive Things in 
the World to a State. From whence it comes to 
paſs, that while ſome take Part with the popular 


Faction, and others make their Court to every 


great One, there are but very few left who are con- 
cerned for the Benefit and Good of the Whole. 
From this Root have ſprung many grievous Diſ- 
_ ſenfions amongſt the Athenians; and not only Tu- 
_ mults, but even deadly Civil Wars in our own Re- 
publick: Things which a worthy and truly brave 
Citizen, and one who deſerves to hold the Reins 


of the Government will ſhun and deteſt; and will 


give himſelf ſo to the Service of the Publick; as to 
aim at no Riches or Power for himſelf; and will 
ſo take Care of the whole Community, as not to 
paſs over any one Part of it. Such a one will 
ſcorn, by the mean Arts of Calumny and à falſe 
Accuſation, to bring others into Hatred and Diſre- 


pute with the People; but will always adhere to 


what is juſt and honeſt, and never be drawn from 
it, whatever Offence may. be taken by others; 


nay will rather part with his Life it ſelf, than do 

any thing that is contrary to the Virtues, Ehave 
mentioned. Eager raged and contending for 
] - Honours, 5 


— 
* * » — 
— — — X b 
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Honours, is of all things moſt ruinous and deſtru- 
ive to a State; concerning which PraTo had 
ſaid admirably well, That for Men to contend 
« and fall out with. one another, about which 
« ſhould be Chief in the Management of the State, 


ce jg juſt as if the Ship's Crew ſhould go together 


cc by the Ears, about who ſhould be Maſter or Pi- 
cc — of the Veſſel.” And the fame Philoſopher 
has given us this for a Rule, That only thoſe 
«© Men ſhould be reckoned as Enemies, who have 
4 taken up Arms in Oppoſition to the Republick; 


« not thoſe who would govern it after their'own 


« Schemes.” Such was the Diſſenſion between 
b P. AFRICANUs and Q. METELLus, without a- 
ny great Bitterneſs or Animoſities between them. 


Some People think it the Part of a brave and he- 


roick Spirit, to ſhew Heat of Anger and Paſſion a- 
gainſt an Adverſary; but what they ſay is by no 
means to be regarded; for it is certain, on the o- 
ther hand, nothing is more laudable, nothing more 
worthy of a great and brave Perſon, than Clemen- 


cy, Meekneſs, and Gentleneſs of Spirit. In Cities 


that are free, and where all Men in common enjoy 
the ſame Privileges, Courteſy, and Affability, and 
that which they call altitudo animi, a calm and un- 
diſturbed 'Temper of Mind, are . requi- 
ſite: For to fret upon every unſeaſonable Viſit, or 
at every impertinent and troubleſome Petitioner, 
makes. A, Man ſour aud moroſe in his n. 


a The 8 1 Citi- 
zens are of two ſorts; 1. Civil, 
when each deſires the Good of 
the Publick, but takes ſeveral 
Ways of arriving at it; ſuch was 
this here mention d. The other 


Hefti le, when” one endeayours to 


ruin, the other to uphold. the 
State; foch Was * between 


Conqueſt of Macedonia. 
always rivall'd and R one 


Cipro: 10 PoE 181 


P. Africunus the 7 


nam d Macedonicus, from his 
They 


another in the Affairs of the Pub- 


lick, but never — as e 
d 5 Walch, — 


vw £ F 81 


— 


and that Metellas who was ſur- 


which, as it brings no kind of Good to himſelf, ſo 

it gets him the Hatred and III-will of others. But 
tho' Meekneſs and Clemency be laudable Virtues, 
yet no further than as they leave room fora juſt Se- 
verity, whenever the Occaſions of the Publick re- 
quire it; without which a City can never be well 
governed. Now © every Reproof and Chaſtiſe- 
ment, in the firſt Place, ſhould be always free from 
-contumelious Language, and not inflifted- for the 
Sake of the Perſon chaſtiſing or reproving another, 
but the Good and Advantage of the whole Repub- 
Aick. Diligent Care ſhould be. taken, in the next 
Place, that the Penalty be proportioned to the Na- 
ture of the Crime; and that ſome do not paſs with- 
out ever being queſtioned, while others are puniſh- 
ed for the ſame Miſdemeanors. But of all things, 
Anger ſhould be excluded in puniſhing ; for who- 
ever comes to this Work in a Paſſion, will never 
obſerve that due Mediocrity, which equally ab- 
_ Rains from too much and too little, ſo ſtrictly re- 
quired by the *Peripatetick Schools: And they have 
very good Reaſon indeed to require it; but then I 
cannot but wonder they ſhould commend Anger, 
and ſay, Nature has given it us to good Ends and 
= Purpoſes: For that in Truth ought in no Caſe to 


Py e He had been ſaying, a Go- 
verneur ſhould be Meek and 
Courtecus, but not ſo as to ex- 


clude Severity, when occaſion re- 


- quires it: This naturally brought 
him to diſcourſe, how Criminals 


ſhould be puniſh'd; which he 


does by laying down ſeveral Rules 
as, firſt, That no ill Language be 
given them, & . 5h 
4 The Peripateticks hold, that 
the Paſſions, vis. Anger, Cc. 
are in themſelves neither Good 
nor Bad, but accordingly as they 
are made either good, or ill Uſe 


of; and that they are given us 
by Narure for very good Ends and 
Purpoſes, if we do not let them 


get the -upper hand of our Rea- 
ſon, but reduce them to a certain 


Mediocrity and Temperament. 
But the Stoicis, whom Cicero fol · 
lows in this. Book, ſaid the Paſ- 


fions were abſolutely in,themſelves 


evil, call'd them Diſeaſes and In- 


firmities of the Mind; and com- 


manded their wiſe Man not to mo- 
derate, but wholly to root out all 


Anger, Joy, Compaſſion, Ge. 
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o de allowed of; and it were heartily to be wiſhed 
* that the Governors of State would, in this Parti- 
by cular, be like the Laws themſelves, which puniſh 
Offenders according to Juftice, without being any 


| ways guided by Paſſion. OTE. 
e- — ' 
a C HAP. XXVII. 
r, Greatneſs of Soul requires an even Temper, free from 
* Haughtineſs in Proſperity, and Dejectedneſi in Ad- 
t derſity. PriLIP greater than ALEXANDER, in 
* bearing his good Fortune with an even Mind. The 
= Higher Men are, the more Care they ſhould take of 
1 being humble and moderate. An admirable Saying 
s, of Sciero to this Purpoſe. In Proſperity we ſhould 
8  eſpenally conſult our Friends, and have a Care FA A 
er  F#latterers. . Greatneſs of Soul ſeen often among the | 
b- i Philoſophers, and thoſe who in private manage their 
e- own Eſtates. How an Eſtate ſhould be got, im- 
e proved, and uſed. Wy OE 
y Nother great Duty of * Fortitude, is not to 
id 41 be haughty, diſdainful, and arrogant when 
5 Fortune favours us, and all Things go forward ac- 
cording to our Wiſhes: For it ſhews as much 
us Meanneſs and Poorneſs of Spirit to be tranſported 
on with good, as it does with il Fortune; whereas, on 
A the other hand, nothing is more brave than an 
in W Evenneſs of Temper in every Condition, and (as 
3 is reported of SOCRATES and LAELTus) a conſtant 
1 retaining the ſame Air in one's Countenance, with- 


ves out ever ſeeming puffed up or dejected. Ifind- 
that“ PHIIIr the King of Macedonia was inferior 


all The Rules which follow, er our Affairs, or dejefted at the 

5 n the Civil and Mi- ill, &c. 8 5 

A tary Sort of Fortitude, not to be b The ſecond of that Name, 

be puff d up at the good Succeſs of Son of Amyntas, whom he ſuc® 
| IS | to 
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to his Son in the outward Glory and Splendor of 
his Atebieuementts, but very far above him in good 
Nature and Condeſcenſion; therefore the Father 
kept always the Character of a great Perſon, where- 
as the Son often was © guilty of-baſe and diſhonou- 
rable Actions. It is a good Rule therefore, I 
think, which is given by ſome Men, That the high. 
er our Station in the World: is, the more Care we 
fhould take of our Lives and Actions, that they be kept 
dit hin the Compaſs of Lowlineſs and Humility. Pa. 
NAETIUS tells us it was an uſual Saying with his 
Scholar and familiar Friend ArkicAxvus, n 
„ Men who give the Reins to their vicious Appe- 
c tites, and are high and preſuming upon the 
cc Greatneſs of their Fortunes, ſhould be dealt with 
s like Horſes, when grown fierce and unruly by 
«*. frequent Engagements: For as theſe are deliver- 
s ed to Breakers to tame, and be made fit for ri- 
c ding; ſo theſe ſhould be brought within the 
\ © Barriers and Limits of Reaſon and Philoſophy, 
* to teach them the Uncertainty of all human 
« Things, and the great Volubility and Changea- 
« bleneſs of Fortune. We ſhould alſo in Proſ- 
perity-more eſpecially make uſe of the Counſel of 
bur Friends, and pay more Reſpect and Deference 
to their Advices than we were wont to do. At the 
ſame Time alſo we ſhould take a great Care, that 
we do not give over-much Ear to Flatterers, nor 
_ ſuffer ourſelves to be wheedled and impoſed upon 11 
by. their deceitful Words: For there is opting te 


deeded 3 in the Throne. A cun- Alexander the Great, his Son, 
' valiant, and ambitious brought to its 4 See them 


: Frine nee, "He conquer'd the Tbe- compar'd together | n Fuſtin, * 


e of that ä 


11 10 | 


** 


Laut, Athenians, and other neigh- Book IX. Chap. viii. Fo 
bouring Nations, till at laſt he - © As in the Murther of his 4: 
was made Generaliflimo of all Friends Clitus, Calli ö c. r 
the Grecian Forces. He laid the See * Curtius. | bs” 
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| wherein we are more apt to be miſtaken, than in 


this Particular; every one having ſuch a fond Con- 
ceit and Opinion of himſelf, as to think he deſerves 


thoſe Applauſes which they give him. Hence 


ſpring innumerable Errors in our Lives; whilſt 
Men, puffed up with a vain Imagination and mi- 
ſtaken Notions, of their own great Merit, are ex- 
poſed to the Raillery of all the World beſides, and 
are cheated into great and dangerous Miſtakes. 
And ſo much may ſuffice upon this Head. From 
what has been ſaid we may eaſily gather, that thoſe 
who are over Affairs of the Publick, do the great- 
eſt Actions, and ſuch as expreſs the moſt Bravery 
of Mind; their Buſineſs affording them more Op- 
portunities, and there being more Men who are 
concerned in this, than in any other Method of Li- 
ving whatever. But after all, we cannot but 
acknowledge there are, and have been, a great ma- 
ny noble Spirits, even in a Life of Retirement and 
Privacy, who being ſequeſtred from the Buſineſs 
of the World, have given up themſelves to Enqui- 
ries after Truth, and the great Concernment of 
the Practice of Virtue: Or elſe leading a Life in 
the Middle, as it were, between the Stateſman and 
Philoſopher, have been delighted with the Manage- 
ment of their own private Fortunes; not ſcraping 
up Money by all manner of ways, or hoarding it 
ſo as to make no Body the better for it; but part- 
ing with it freely for the ſake of their Friends, or 


to ſerve the Republick, when Occafion required it. 


Now this private Eſtate I would have, in the fir 


42 Having done with the pub- 
lick, he comes next to the private 
Fortitude. Of this he omits the 
former Branch, viz. The Con- 
cemplative, having diſcours'd of 
u already in Chap, vi, Of the 


latter which relates to private 
Gentlemen, managing their own 
Eſtates, he gives a few Precepts ; 
as, Firſt, that their Eftate be 
well gotten, Bo OTE. 
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Plate, to be honeſtly come by, not by any baſe, 
ſcandalous, or invidious way of gaining: Then let 
it be diſtributed to the Uſes and Neceſſities of as 
many as is poſſible, provided they are worthy and 


deſerving People; and let it be encreaſed by ſuch 


ordinary Methods of Saving and good Huſbandry, 
as are agreeable to the Dictates of Reaſon and Pru- 


dence: And lay, let none of it be ſpent in De- 


bauchery and luxurious Living, but in Acts of Mu- 
nificence and Liberality towards others. Whoever 
obſerves theſe Meaſures laid down, (let his way 


of Life be either publick or private) may perform 


all the Duties of Magnanimity, Conſtan-y, and 


Greatneſs of Soul, as well as of Sincerity, Fideli- 


ty, and doing Good to Mankind. 


* 
1 


* . | HS. 


CHAP. XXVII. 


The Virtues contained under the fourth Head of Hone- 
.. fty. | Whatever is honeſt, and nothing elſe but that, 


. "us becoming a Man; Honeſly and Decency being 


really the ſame Thing, and diſtinguiſhed only by an 


At of the Mind. Two forts of Decorum, and 


what the Nature of each of them is. 


| wW E are now in the next Place to ſpeak of the 


VY fourth, and only remaining Part of Virtue or 
Honeſty, under which are comprehended Baſhful- 


- neſs, Temperance, Modeſty, Government of the 
* Paſſions, and the obſerving a juſt Order as to Time 
and Place in our Words and Actions; from all 
Which ariſes a certain engaging kind of Beauty and 


A 2 * 
" 
= 4 4 7 


— 
3 


"preſs our Author's gua/i orzatus prehends under the Virtue of 
N 3 vitæ, by which tis i.ke- Temperance. Tis that which 
y he might mean the ſamewhiich gives a Luſtre and Ornament to 
- the Greeks did by their K:ogeroras Virtve, like the polithing of 2 

TT BY Gracefulneſs 


n By theſe Words I would ex- er zunge Hl, which Ariſtatle com- 


" * 
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Gracefulneſs, which ſerves to ſet off and adorn our 
Lives. Under this Head is contained that Becom- 
ingneſs [Decorum, as we call it in Latin] which a- 
mong the Greeks has the Name of ,; which 
is in its Nature ſo cloſely united and riveted to Ho- 
neſty, that there is no way left of pulling them a- 
ſunder; for whatever is becoming is likewiſe hone/?,; 
and whatever is honeſt is likewiſe becoming, The 
Difference between them is ſo very fmall, that we 
may better conceive what it is, than explain it; 
for b whatever Becomingneſs there is in any Action, 
it immediately ariſes from the Honeſty of it. From 
hence it appears, that Becomingneſs does not pe- 
culiarly belong to this one Part of Honeſty, where- 


of we are now undertaking to diſcourſe, but ſhews? 
itſelf alſo in each of the three former. To rea- 


Diamond, which makes it more able Creature ought- to walk by: 
pleaſing and valuable than when But that of Decorum in our Acti- 
rugged, tho' then it exceeded all ons being anſwerable to the Dig- - 
other Stones. Thus we ſee ſome nity and Excellence of human 
have a way to ſet off and recom- Nature, as a Character which 
mend their Virtue; while others we cught to live up to in be- 
by their too great Severity and World. Now nothing can bz ſt, 
Rigidneſs, for want of this erna- that-is not firſt ſuppos d conform- 
tus, which he here mentions, able to the Dictates of "Reaſons 
render both it and themſelves di- And whatever is conformable to 
ſtaſteful, the Judgment of Reaſon, muſt of 


d That is, Honefty is as it 
were the Foundation of Decorum, 


which *tis built upon; it being 


impoſſible for any thing to be- 
come, unleſs it be firſt honeſt, I 
could with however our Author 


- Conſequence be worthy of a Man. 


For what can be worthy. of a rea- 
ſonable Creature, but to live ac- 
cording to that Reaſon which 
God has given him? From hence 
it follows, that Decorum does as 


had endeayour'd to explain the it were reſult from Honeffum, as 
Difference he underſtood between Light does from the Sun; or (to 


them, and not contented himſelf give our Author's own Explication* 


with ſaying in general, that it of it) as Beauty and good Colour 
might better be conceiv'd than in in the Face, doth from a good 
Words expreſsd. The Nature of Oonftitution of Bode. 
Honefly ſeems to conſiſt in the < He ſhews in particular, how * 
Conformity of our Actions to tho Decorum is feen in the three ſor- 
Judgment of Right Reaſon, as the mer Virtues, Prudence; Fuſtict 
Rule or Meaſure which a reaſon- Fortitude, | 25 
| 3 E 3 _ ſong 
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| fon, for bie and diſcourſe according to the 


Rules of Prudence; to go about nothing but after 
due Conſideration, and on every Occaſion to be 


quick at eſpying and defending the Truth, are 


Things that are becoming ; whercas to be deceived, 
to be in an Error or Miſtake, and to be impoſed 
upon, are very unbecoming, as well as to be mad or 
befides one's ſelf, So again, all Actions of Fu/tice 


are becoming, but thoſe of Injuſtice are both ſcanda- 


lous and unbecoming, The fame may be faid as 
to the Actions of Fortitude'; whatever is done with 
a manful Courage and Bravery of Mind, as it is 
worthy of, ſo it becomes a Man; but hike tek on 
the other hand, ſhews any Cowardice or Mean- 
neſs of Spirit, is as contrary to Becomingneſs as it 


is to true Virtue. I conclude therefore, that the 


Decency whereof I am now diſcourſing, apper- 
taineth to each of the four Parts of Honeſty ; and 


ſo appertaineth, as not to ſtand in need of any 


mighty Reach of Underſtanding to perceive it, but 
is eaſily diſcoverable at the firſt View : For there 
is ſomething of Becoming contained in the very 


Notion and Idea of all Virtue, from which it is di- 


ſtinguiſhed by the Mind alone, and not by the 
Nature of the Thing itſelf. Juſt as the Beauty 
and good Colour of the Countenance can never be 
ſeparate from the Health of the Body, ſo this Be- 
comingneſs of which we are ſpeaking, in itſelf is 


all one, and, as it were, incorporate with Virtue 
and Honeſty ; ; but may be diſtinguiſhed from it by 
Thought and Imagination. Now there are wo 


kinds or ſorts of it; the one univer/al, which be- 


longs to the Nature of Honzfty in general; the o- 
ther particular, and contained under this, | | which 


4 This iron ove ene reſults from” the Nature of Home 
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belongs to the /everal Parts of it. The former is 
uſed to be thus defined; Decorum, or Becoming, is 
that which is congruous or agreeable to © that excellent 
Part of the Nature of Man, by which he is diſtin- 
guifſh'd from the reſt. of the Creation. As for the 
latter, which is contained under this, it is uſually 
deſcribed and defined to be that, which is in ſuch 
Manner agreeable to the Nature of Man, as withal* 
to ſhew ſomething of Temper and Moderation, with 8. 
certain ſiotet Air of Gentility and good Manners. 

That is, His Reaſon ; it be- Nature of this Decorum: 1½, An 
ing impoſſible for any thing to be= Agreeableneſs to the Nature of 
come a Man, but that which is Man; and fo far tis the ſame 
agreeable to the Rules of Right with the former univerſal one: 
Reaſon: And whatever is rea- But then it adds to it, 2dly, A 


ſonable doth at the ſame Time Moderatio, &c. ſomething that's 
become him, in this firſt and larg- genteel AJ handſome , and engaging, 


| eſt Acceptation of the Word. which may ſerve to recommend it 


f There are two Things then in the Eye of the World. See 
whieh conſtitute and makeup the Note © on this Chapter. 


2 * 3 a” 22 5 1 1 


CC HAP. XVIII. . 
Poetical Decorum what it is, and how differing from 
that we here ſpeak of. Nature has giuen us a Cha-. 
rafter of Reaſon, &c. which we ought to live up 
fo. Nature teaches us to have a Reſpecs for other. 
Men. Propartion, Regularity, &c. pleaſe where- 
ever they are found. We ought to be concerned a. 
Bout other People's Opinion z us. How the Du- 
ties Juſtice, and thoſe of Modeſty, Decency,: &. 
differ. We ſhould live agreeably to Nature, which 
will always lead us right, Decency. relates both to 
the Actions of the Body and Mind. The Nature or 
Mind of Man conſiſis of Senſ# and Reaſon. The 
farmer of theſe ought to obey the latter. 
1 this is ſo, will more plainly appear, if 
we conſider that * Convenience af 
1 5 + "'s 
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- Manners, which the Poets aim at in all their Wri- 


Book I. 


ting, concerning which, were it anywiſe neceſſary 
to my preſent Purpoſe, I might largely diſcourſe. 

Suffice it at preſent for me only to obſerve, that 
the Poets are then ſaid to keep this Decorum, when 
each of their Perſons is brought in ſaying and do- 
ing thoſe Things which are ſuitable to the Chara- 
Qter he bears in the World. Should * FO for 


Example, or Minos fay, 
> Een lit them hate mt, whilſt they dread me 2 


Or, 


< The Chil 5 entomb'd in its 0wn Parent's Bawels, 


it would be an Offence againſt the Rules of Decen- 
cy, becauſe they paſs in the World for Men of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty ; but let the ſame be ſaid by a 
cruel ATREUs, and the whole Theatre ſhall clap 
and applaud it, becauſe it is a Saying very agreea- 
ble to his Character. Now the Poet can judge 
what is becoming and convenient for every Perſon, 
according to the Character which he bears in the 


Poem: 


a Two of the Sons of Jupiter, 
'd to have been very juſt 
E. good Men; therefore, aſter 
their Deaths, made two of the 

Judges of Hell. 
b A Verſe out of Kalas, often 

by our Author. 

© A Verſe which the Poet Ar- 
eius puts into the Mouth of A. 
treus, who had kill'd the Chil- 
dren of his Brother Thyeftes, and 
ſerv'd them up to him at a Ban- 


E. 

4 There's a Difference between 
the poetical and moral Decorum : 
The * OT _ give ſuch 


— 


Des. See Seneca's Tragedy of 


But Nature has given every one of us a 


| Fay 
or ſuch a Character, (a vicious. 
one if he pleaſes) and his Deco- 
rum conſiſts in the Perſon's ſpea- 
king and doing what's agreeable 
to ſuch a Character. But Na- 
ture (i. e. the God of Nature) has 
one to every of us, by ma- 
us reaſonable underſtanding 
Creatures. As therefore a poeti- 
cal Perſon muſt ſpeak and do 
what is ſuitable to his Character; 
ſo are we bound in 8 : 
Thoughts, Words, and 
to follow the Dictates of U 
ſtanding and Right Reaſon; 14 | 
which conſiſts the Nature * uni- 
verſal Decorum. 


Character, . 
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Character, by endowing us with that Nobleneſs 
and Excellence of Being, whereby we are ſet a- 
bove all other Creatures. The Poets then, there 
being ſo great a Variety of Characters, can ſee what 
is becoming and convenient for all, even the moſt: 
vitious: But we have got only one Character to - 
live up to, I mean that which is aſſigned us by Na- 
ture herſelf; a Character of Temperance and A- 
deſty, of Cenſtancy and Moderation. And the ſame - 
Nature having alſo taught us, That we ought to 
be careful of our Carriage and Demeanour towards = 
the reſt of Men: From hence it appears of how 
large an Extent that Becomingneſs is, which be- 
longs to the Nature of Honeſty in general; and al- 
ſo that other, -which is ſeen in the Exercife of the - 
f [everal kinds Fit. For as the Beauty and Com-- 
lineſs of the Body draws the Eyes to it by the fit 
Compoſure of all its Members, and pleaſes us only: 
upon this Account, becauſe all its Parts correſpond = 
with a kind of Proportion and Harmony; ſo this 
Decorum, which gives a ſort of Luſtre and Grace 
to our Lives, engages the Approbation and Eſteem= 
of all we live with, by that juſt and due Order, 
Conſiſtency, and Regularity, which it keeps up 
and maintains in our-Words and Actions: We 


© Which confits in living up. Manners of > thoſe with" * 3 
to that Character of Tempe- they converſe; ſo far as is inno- 
rance, &c, which Nature has. cent and not contrary to Virtue's * 
given us. to be eaſy and compliant in 

f Which conſiſts in being care- Things indifferent, and by-a ei- 
ful of our Carriage and Demea- vil, genteel, and affable Deport= © 
nour towards the- reſt of Men, ment, endeavour* to oblige and- 
which the ſame Nature has win the Affections of all Men. 
taught us to be; in giving no Of- And he that will follow his rn 
* to any one, &c. Humour, without caring Whe - 

E Men ought to frame and- ther he pleaſes or diſpleaſes Men, 
compoſe their Actions, not ac- where he might innocently do it, 
cording to their on private is deſervedly ceniur'd for a proud, 
Will and Fancy, but accor- arrogand and unmaniterly Fellow. - 


W Preſcriptions and- | | 
E555 . o 
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ought to have therefore a certain Reſpect and Re- 
Vverence for all Men, and deſire to be approved not 
only by the beſt; but by all the World: For not ta- 
care a Farthing what it is People think of one, is 
a Sign not only of Pride and Conceitedneſs, but in- 
deed of having perfectly abandoned all Modeſty. 
> But here we muſt obſerve, that there is a great 
deal of Difference: between that which Juſtice, and 
that which this Modeſty, Reſpect, or Reverence 
demands, in relation. to other People. It is the 
Duty of Juſtice, not to injure or wrong any Man; 
of Reſpect or Reverence, not to do any thing that 
may offend or diſpleaſe him; wherein more eſpe- 
cially the Nature of that Decorum we are ſpeaking 
of conſiſts. Theſe Things then being thus ex- 
plained, F ſuppoſe it may clearly enough appear 
- what that is which we mean by Beroming. As for 
the Duties preſeribed by it, the firft Thing to 
which it conducts us is, to demean ourſelves ſui- 
- tably and agreeably to our Nature, and do — 
that may any ways ſtain or deface it: For whilſt 
we take this for our Guide and Conductreſs, it is 
impoſſible we ſhould ever go out of the way; but 
by her ſhall be led through all the Paths of Wiſ⸗ 
dom, Truth, and Underſtanding; of Fuſtice and 
Beneficence toward the Society of Mankind; and 
of true Magranimitry and Greatneſs of Soul. But 
the Nature of Decency is more- peculiarly ſeen in 
8 th Part of Honeſty, concerning which we 
are now diſcourſing; and relates not only to the 
Motions of the Body, but more eſpecially to thoſe 


Medeſty, or the ſecond fort For Virtue itfelf conſiſts in 
of Decorum, conſiſting (as is ſaid) acting agreeably to the DiQates 
in our due Carriage towards other of Nature, i. e. Reaſon : In fol- 
Men; and Juſtice alſo in another lowing her therefore we ſhall bur 
manner doing the ſame: He here go in the Way of Virtue, and 
ewe wherein they differ; and conſequently can never be in the 
what the diſtin Duties of each. wrcngs | 4 ＋ | 
| — 1 | „ | . Ot | 
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of the Mind alſo; each of which then are approved 
and becoming, when they are fuch as are ſuitable 
to Nature. Now the Whole of the Nature or 
Mind of Man, is made up of only theſe two Parts: 
The fr/t conſiſts in the ſenfitive Appetite, which 
by the Greets is called deu; by the blind and ex- 
travagant Impulſe of which, he' is hurried and 
tranſported from one thing to another: The /zcond 
is Reaſon, which ſhews and inſtructs him in the 
way of his Duty, telling him what he ſhould av, 
and what not do From whence it follows, that it 
is Reaſon which ought to be the governing Facu 
ty; and the Appetite ſubject to the Commands 
Since Decorum conſiſts in beforewe can tell what is ſuitable 
acting ſuitably to Nature, and we to it; therefore he here tells vs 
muſt firſt know what Nature is, wherein it conſiſts, | 


CAE ZNIK-- 24s 


Our Actions ſhould neither be raſh nor careleſs, &c. 
How the Senfittve Part ſhould be ſubjett to the Reus 
fonable, Paſſion diſorders the Bady as will s 
Mind. FWaichfulneſs and Conſideration netaſſary 

for the ſubduing of the Paſſions. Men were not 
deſigned by Nature for Jeſting, &c. but ſerious 
Studies. Several forts of Jeſis and Diverſions, 

Meaſures to be objerved about be. 


E VERY Adtion therefore ſhould be'free, as 
from Precipitancy and Raſhneſs on the one 
hand, fo from all Careleſneſs and Negligence on 
the other; nor ſhould any thing be done, for which 

we cannot give a 2 3 Which is n 
. wes” a 


* 


Paſſions muſt be brought under the Power of 
Reaſon, ſo as neither thro? Haſtineſs to run before 
its Orders, nor thro' Coldneſs and Heavineſs to 
diſregard them when given ; but all their. Motions 
muſt be ſo quieted and reſtrained,. as to bring no 
Uneaſfineſs or Diſturbance to the Mind. And from 


this calm and peaceable. State of the Soul,. ariſes 


that Conſtancy and Moderation we have mention d: 

For when once the Paſſions grow unruly. and ex- 
travagant, and refuſe to be guided in the ir Deſires 
and Averſions by the Rules of Prudence, * they will 
run without Queſt ion beyond all Bounds and Mea- 
ſure; for they abandon and caſt off their Allegi- 
ance to Reaſon, which they ought to obey by the 
' Conſtitution: of. Nature. By this means are all 
'Things-turned topſy-turvy, and not the Mind only, 
but even the Body alſo; put very much into Diſ- 
order and Confuſion, Do but mark thoſe who 
are enflamed with a vehement Anger or Deſire; 
who are tranſported with Fear, or an over-great 
Jo 5 and you will ſee an Alteration in their 


"= K 1 > 
the very Definition of Duty. In * to this, the 


8. Since God: has endow'd us 
with the Faculty of Reaſon, to 
Mew and inſtruct us in the Way 
of our Duty, what can be more 


either finful or unbecoming, than- 


to ſtifle the Sparks of it by Neg- 
Jigence and Heavinaſs? Or what 
more unnatural, than to make 


what ſhould. be our Guide and 


DireQreſs, become a Captive and 
Slave to our irregular Paſſions ? 
For God has given us that Divine 
Faculty to no purpoſe, if after- 


wards we refuſe to be guided and 


conducted by it. The great and 
| amental Duty therefore in 
this place, is, to do nothing but 


enen e eee 


Reaſon , to aſſert her Soverajgnty, 
and never ſuffer her to be capti- 
vated by any vicious ien or 
inordinate Luſt. 

d For nothing is ſo wild and 
ungovernable as the Paſſions, 


when they have over- power d and 


t the Maſtery of Reaſon. And 


then can there be any Regu- 


lakes; Temper or Decency, in 


that Life,. which is under the 


Government of ſuch blind, incon- 
ſiſtent Maſters? Diſtrabuntur in 
contrarias partes impotent! um cu 
piditates, ( ſays our Author in 

another place) cum buic alſecutus 


hs, illi eft repugnaꝝydum. 


Counte- 
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95 
Countenances, Voices, Geſtures, and all their 
Actions; which ſufficiently gives us to underſtand 
(that we may return again to the Duty now before 
us) how neceſſary it is to reſtrain and give Check 
to the Movements of the Appetite, and to be al- 
ways watchful and ſtanding upon our Guard, that 
ſo we may neither be careleſs and inconſiderate, 
nor do any thing raſhly and at all Adventures. 
© For Mankind were never deſigned by Nature 
merely to ſport and idle away their Time,. but to 
follow after grave and ſerious Studies, and Bufineſs 
of greater Importance than Play is. Not but that 
Teſting and Diverſion are allowable, provided we 
uſe them but as we do Sleep; and other ſuch ne- 
ceſſary Refreſhments of Nature, viz. after the 
Diſcharge of our ſerious and more important Du- 
ties. And even then we muſt ſee that our Jeſting 
be neither exceſſive nor immodeſt, but ſuch as is 
handſome and becoming a Gentleman : For as 
Boys are allowed not all kinds of Sports, but only 
ſuch as have nothing that is vicious or ill in them; 
ſo in this Jeſting we ſhould allow ourſelves no- 
thing, but what is agreeable to Honeſty and good 
Manners. We may therefore obſerve, that Jeſt- 
ing or Merriment is of two ſorts; the one clowniſli, 
abuſive, ſcandalous, and obſcene; the other hand- 
ſome, genteel, ingenious, and truly pleaſant. Of 
this kind are ſeveral Inſtances to be met with, as 
in our PrauTus, and the od Greek Come+ 


© Since Reaſon (as was ſhewn) on him. This brings 


him to 
2s the governing Part of Man, diſcourſe, how far theſe. things 
are allowable. As fir, as to the 
Meaſure of Jeſting, it muſt not 
be exceſſive: As to the Matten 
it muſt not be immodeſt, or abu- 
ſive, &c. 
A famous Latin Comedian, 
very well known by his Plays, 
which are Rill extant, See his 


dians z 


and he's bound to act according to 
its Precepts ; certainly it muſt 


follow, that to ſpend his Time 


in Idleneſs and Sloth, in fooliſh 


Playing and impertinent Jeſting, 
is ccntrary to his Duty, as being 


anwcrthy of that excellent Na- 
ture, which God has te w' 


Ap—_— — - 


dians ; ſo in the Writings of the Socratick Philo- 
ſophers ; to which we may add the ingenious Say- 
ings of ſeveral Men, ſuch as are collected by the 
Senior Caro, and ufually go by the Name of 
Apothegms. There is no great Difficulty then to 
diſtinguiſh between a genteel and clowniſh Jeſt; 
the one, if brought in at a ſeaſonable Time, and 
when a Man's Mind is diſengaged from Buſineſs, 
ts becoming for a Gentleman; the other, for no 
Man at all indeed, when baſe and unhandſome 
things are dreſſed up in filthy and obſcene Ex- 
preſſions. Our Plays and Recreations muſt alſo 
be kept within their due Bounds ; and Care ſhould 
be taken that we do not run out into great Ex- 
ceſſes, and ſuffer the Pleaſure which we take in 
them to carry us into any thing that is baſe or 
unbecoming. Hunting, and the Exerciſes of the 
Campus Martius, ſupply us with Examples enough 
of creditable and manly Recreationss. 


Character in the Preface to three 
of them, which are turn'd into 
Engliſh ; and the Commentators 
on Horace de Art. Poet. Us 270. 


of em often, and I ſuppoſe here, 
comprehended under the Name 
Old.) This was follow'd by the 


New, ' wherein they only us'd 


Old in Oppoſition to the New. 
There were in all three forts of abuſe. See Horace Sat. 4. Book I. 
' Comedy among the Athenians : and Art. Poet. ver. 281, and the 
The firft in the ſtricteſt Senſe Commentators upon him. 

Old, the Authors of which _ f Having done with Fefting, 
true Stories for their Subjects, now proceeds to Plays and 
and expos'd Men publickly © by. er Recreations; concerning 
Name, tho they had otherwiſe which almoſt the ſame Rules are 
a great deal of handſome Wit: Jo be obſerv'd: They muſt not be 
This being forbid, the middle exceſſive, unhandſcme, SCS. 
Comedy ſucceeded, wherein they g A Field juſt without Rome, 
Mill took true Subjects, and ex- where the Youth us'd to perform 

pos'd Men as formerly, but under all their Sports and Exerciſes. 
"  borrow'd Names; (theſe are both 5 


feign'd Subjects, and forbore to 


— 


euer 
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CHAP. XXX. es 
The Excellence of Man's Nature above that of Brutes 
neceſſary to be conſidered. Wherein it conſiſts. 
Some are really Beaſts under the Shape of Men. 
Senſual TOs Effeminacy, & c. unbecoming 
Mens Nature. Beſide Reaſon, which is the com- 
mon Nature of all Men, each Man has his. parti- 
_ cular Nature or Genius. The Difference of Mens 
particular Natures or Diſpoſitions, ſhewn oy a 
large Number of Ewamples. 


B UT in all Enquiries concerning 4 becomes 
us, it is of very great Moment to be con- 
7 reflecting how much Man's Nature excells 
kay Beaſts and inferior Animals, Theſe have 

alte or 1 — any thing but the Pleaſures 
of the Body, towards which they are carried with 
a great deal of Eagerneſs; whereas nothing is 
more agreeable and nouriſhing, as it were, to the 
Mind of Man, than Learning and Contemplation. 
Hence he is always a ſeeking or contriving of 
ſomething that is new, and is greatly delighted 
with Seeing and Hearing, for the Increaſe of his 
Knowledge. And if there is any one too much 
addicted to ſenſual Pleaſures, unleſs he is tranf- 
form'd into a mere Brute, (for ſome ſuch there 
are, who are Men in Name, and not in Reality) 
but if, I fay, any one is too much addicted, and 
ſuffers himſelf to be conquered by Pleaſures ; yet, 
tor very Shame, he will hide and conceal his Pro- 


2 To the End that we may how mean and unworthy an Em- 
perceive the Nobleneſs and Ex- ployment it is, for a Man to wal- 
celleney of the one above the low in Luft and Senſuality; how 
| Other, and make it our Buſineſs inconſiſtent with his rea ſonable 

to live accordingly. This will Nature; and how much more 
thew us (as he goes on to obſerve) agrecable to Goats and Swine. 


penſions 
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penſions towards it, as much as is poſſible. And 
what is this now but ® a plain Indication, that ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures are unbecoming the Dignity of a 


reaſonable Creature, and ought to be deſpiſed and | 


rejected by it? and that whoever ſets any Value 
upon them, ſhould be ſure to take Care that he 


keep within the Limits of Reaſon and Modera-- 


tion? From hence it follows, that we ſhould not 
have any Reſpect to Pleaſure, but only to the 


Preſervation of our Health and Strength, in our 


Victuals, Cloaths, and other Conveniencies be- 
longing to the Body. And does not the Conſide- 
ration of the ſame Dignity and Excellence of 
our Natures, plainly inform us how baſe and un- 
worthy a thing it is to diſſolve in Luxury, Soft- 
neſs, and Effeminacy ? And how brave and be- 


coming it is, om the other hand, for a Man to 


lead a Life of Frugality and Temperance; of Strict- 
neſs and Sobriety ? And here we muſt obſerve, 
that Nature has given us, as it were, a double Part 
to be acted in the World: The firft is extended to 
all Men in common, foraſmuch as we are all Par- 


d For what elfe ſhould be the 
Reaſon, why Men are aſham'd 
to diſcover their Defires and In- 
clinations for bodily Pleaſures, 
but only a ſort of natural Con- 


ſciouſneſs, that they are not an- 
ſwerable to the Dignity of their 


Nature? | 


Having ſhewn what the true 


Notion of Decorum is, and hint- 
ed at the Duties of it, as tis 
drawn from the Nature. of Man 
in general; he now proceeds to a 
Kcond fort of it, taken from each 
one's particular Nature, We 
fxould not only live fo, as is con- 
ſonant to our general Character, 
Right Fe gen; but every one 


fhbu!ld endeavour to follow. what's 


agreeable to his particular Incli- 
nations, provided there's nothing 
in 'em vicious or unreaſonable, 
For nothing can ever be hand- 
ſome or becoming, that's contrary: 
to the Tendency of a Man's own 


Genius; for whatever is ftrain'd 


and forc'd (as all fuch things are) 


muit conſequently be undecent. 


Here therefore he begins to diſ- 
courſe of Mens various Diſpoſi- 
tions, Sc. ſome are naturally 
witty and merry, others grave 


and ſerious, or the like: And 
tis impoſſible cne of theſe ſhould - 


ever ſuſtain the Character of the 


other, but he muſt come off very 


aukwardly and unhandſomely. - 


takes 


—. 
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takers of Reaſon, and that Prerogative of our Na- 


ture, whereby we are exalted above other Ani- 


mals; it is this that conducts us in the finding out 
our Duty, and from it all Honeſty and Becoming- 
neſs ariſes: The ſecond is appropriate to each in 
particular; for as there is a great deal of Diffe- 
rence in Bodies, (ſome being nimble and proper 
for Running, others more luſty, and fitter for 
Wreſtling; ſome of a noble and majeſtick Air, 
others of a ſweet and' engaging kind of Beauty;) 
ſo there is no leſs, or rather a far greater Variety 
in Humours. Thus Luerus CRAssus and 
* Lucivs PHILIPPUs were Men of a great deal 
of Wit and Pleaſantry: * Caivs, the Son of 
Lucius CAESAR, of more than they, and a great 
deal more ſtudied. Whereas the young ? DrRusus 
and h Scaurvs, at the ſame time, were Men of 
extraordinary Gravity and Severity. LAELITus 
had abundance of Mirth and Gaiety; his Familiar 
* Sci much more Ambition, and greater Au- 
ſterity and Strictneſs of Living. Amongſt the 
Greeks, SOCRATES is ſaid to have been one, that 
was of a very eaſy and facetious Humour; that 
d A famous Roman Orator, one Chap. xxxvii. of this Book. 
of the Interlocutors in our Au- -8& M. Livius Druſus, an ex- 
thor De Oratore, where may be cellent young Roman Gentleman, 
ſeen enough of his Character; Tribune when Pbilip was Coſ. 
particularly, an: admirable Ac- See his Character and Death in 


count of his. Death, Chap. i. Patercul. Bool II. Chap. xiii, xiv. - 
Book III. h There were ſeveral Noble 


e L. Marcius Philippus, a great Romans of that Name; one M. 


Orator, and Cof. of Nome, An. Aurelius Scaurus was Coſ. and 
Urb. 662. Our Author calls flain by the Cimbri, when they 
him magno virum ingenio, Book II. broke into mas Tis likely he 

Chap xvii. and mentions him in means here M. Æmilius Scaurus, 
ſeveral places of his Works. whom he mention'd Chap. xxii. 


f Brother to the Elder Catulus, 
whom we ſpoke. of Chap. xxii. 
He is often mention'd by our Au- 
thor for his Witz: icularly 
very much in his De Oratere, and 


i He was furnam'd the Wiſe, 
whom he makes ſpeak in 
Book de Amicitia. ; 

k The younger Africanus. 


always 
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always loved to be merry and jeſting, and was a 
mighty Artiſt at hiding his Meaning under witty 
Ironies and drolling Expreſſions, (which ſort of 
Men are by the Grecians called * «gore; ) whereas 
m PRRICLES and PyTHAGoORaAs got themfelves 
Credit by being of exactly the contrary Femper. 
HAnNIBAL among the Carthaginian Generals, and, 
amongſt our own, F ABIS was crafty and ſubtle; 
one that knew how to diſguiſe his Intentions and 
keep his Counſel; that could make Shew of one 
thing, whilſt he was really deſigning another; of 
exquiſite Skill for contriving of Stratagems, and 
preventing thoſe laid by the Enemy againſt himſelf. 
In this kind the Grecians give Jason the Pheræan, 
and 'T HEMISTOCLEs, the Preference before any 
others; and there is one thing of SoLoNn's, which 
ſhews he had his Share of this Cunning and Sub- 
tilty, when he feigned himſelf diſtracted to fave 
his own Life, and withal to do a good Piece of 
Service to the Publick. There are others to be 
found of- juſt an oppoſite Humour, who think it 


I Tis plain, from what he has 
been faying, that this Word is 
taken here in a goed Senſe. Not 
for thoſe roguiſh Diſſemblers cal- 
Jed by that Name, and deſcribed 
by Tbeqpbraſtus in his Characters. 

m The former a famous Atbr- 
nian General and Stateſman; of 
whom ſee Plut. and Thucyd. The 
latter an eminent Philoſopher of 
the Iſle Samos, Founder of the 
Pythagorick Sect. 

# So call'd from Phere, a 
Town in Theſſaly, where he 


reign'd. He was one of the 


greateſt Captains of his Age, and 


choſen General of all: the Greeks 


to make War upon the Peri ans. 
He was Father-in-Law of that 
Alexander Pberæus, whom he 


mentions Chap, vii. Book IL 

The Athenians and Megarans 
had been at Wars a great while 
for the Iſte Sa/amis, At laft the 
former grew weary of it, and 
made a Law, that whoever pro- 
poſed fighting for it auy more, 
ſhould loſe his Life. Solon once, 
finding the Place might be re- 
cover d, but fearing: to ſpeał be- 
cauſe of the Law, feign'd himſelf 
mad, that under that Diſguiſe he 
might ſpeale what he would; 
and coming into the Aſſembly in 
a ſtrange Garb, &ec. he repeated 
ſome odd Verſes about Salami ; 
and by degrees brought it about, 


that the Arbemians reſolved to try 


again for theIfle, and recover d it. 
Ns unlawful 
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unlawful to do any thing by Stratagem and under- 
hand Dealing, but are all for Simplicity and Plain- 
neſs in their Actions; Lovers of open and undiſ- 
guiſed Truth, but Haters of every thing that looks 
like a Trick. There are ſome that will undergo any 
thing in the World, fawn and crouch to any man- 
ner of Perſon, if they can but obtain their own 
Ends and Deſigns by it; as Marcus Cragsvs 
we know did to SYLLA. Of which ſort of crafty 
and complying kind of People LysanDer the 
Lacedæmonian is ſaid to have been the chief; 
whereas CALLICRATIDAS, who was Admiral of 
the Navy next after LysanDER, was quite the 
contrary. Again, There is as great a Variety in 
Mens Ways of Diſcourſe, as in their Humours 
and Complexions: Some who are able to ſpeak 
very nobly, can yet ſuit their Language to the 
Humours and Capacities of the ignorant Vulgar ; 
as I remember CATUL.LUs, Father and Son, as 
alſo MuTius' Mancia could do; and I have 
heard old People relate the fame of Scipio 
NASICA ; but his Father, on the contrary, he 
who, by ſlaying TIBERIUSs GRAcchus, put a 
full End to his ruinous Attempts, had none of that- 
affable familiar way of ſpeaking. No more had' 
» XeEnNOCRATES, the moſt rigid and ſevere of all 
the Philoſophers ; and for that very Reaſon Was 
noted and eminent. In fhort,. there is almoſt an 
infinite Number of theſe different Natures and 
Characters in Men, not one of which is in itſelf 
to be condemned 4, ' | 


F An eminent Philoſopher, mention'd by. our Author. 
born at Chalcedon, Scholar of 4 But only if it be apply'd to 
Plato, and Founder of the Aca- ill Ends and Purpoſes. 
demick Sect. He is frequently | 
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Every one ſhould follow his own Genius, ſo far as it is 
innocent. Umformity or Conſiſtency moſt becoming a 
Man, which cannot be hept if we run counter to 
our own Natures, The great Force of this Diffe- 
rence in Mens Natures. Cuſtom of the Ackors on 
the Stage. Several other Rules relating to the 

Jame. 


T*HE more eafily then to arrive at that Deco- 

rum of which we are ſpeaking, let every one 
ſtick to his own peculiar Character and Humour, 
provided it has nothing that is vicious in it: I ſay, 
provided it has nothing that is vicious in ii; for we 
ſhould always take a particular Care to do nothing 
that is contrary to that univer/al Character which 
Nature has imprinted. on every one of us; but 
ſaving the Reverence we owe to that, then to live 
according to our own particular one, ſo as to fol- 
low after that kind of Study, and apply our ſelves 
to that Courſe of Life, which is moſt ſuitable and 
agreeable to our own Inclinations, tho? others per- 
haps may be more uſeful and important; for it is 
in vain to ſtruggle againſt the Biaſs of your Na- 
ture, or at firſt to ſet upon that ſort of Buſineſs 
Which you can never arrive at any Perfection in. 
From what has been ſaid it more fully appears, 
what that is which we call“ Becoming; ſince no- 

thing can be ſuch, that is done (as we ſay) in de- 
ſpite of Nature, i. e. contrary to the Bent and Ten- 
dency of a Man's Genius. Now it is dertaip, if 


2 Vi. Reaſon. See Note on ticular. Character; not that ge- 
Chap. xxix. neral one, of which we have 
b He means that which reſults ſpoken before. 

from one's living up to his par- | 


any 
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any thing in the World is becoming, it is a conſtant 
Uniformity in our whole Lives and particular A- 
ctions; which is utterly impoſſible we ſhould ever 
maintain, ſo long as we run counter to our own 
Inclinations, and fooliſhly follow after thoſe of 
other. People : For as we ſhould uſe our own 
native Language, which all are ſuppoſed to under- 
ſtand beſt, and not /ard our Talk (asa great many - 
do) with Expreſſions out of Greet, who are there- 
fore deſervedly laughed at by others; ſo we ſhould 
keep to one conſtant Tenour and regular Conduct 
in our Lives and Actions, ſo that nothing may be 
in them which is not well ſuited, and of a Piece 
with the reſt. And this Difference in the Chara- 
ers or Natures of Men is of ſo great Moment, 

that in conſequence of it one Man may be obli- 
ged to make away with himſelf, whilſt another, 
tho? like him as to all other Circumſtances, may 


be obliged to the contrary. 


T Caro, for Inſtance, 


and thoſe © who in Africkł ſurrendered themſelves 
to CAESAR, were all of them under the ſame Con- 
dition; and yet any of the reſt might perhaps have 
been blamed for it, had they murdered themſelves 
ſo as Caro did, hecauſe they were Men of leſs 
Strictneſs in their Lives, and leſs Severity in their 
Manners. But CaTo was a Perſon whom Nature 
had endowed with incredible-Firmneſs and Strength 
of Soul, which he had augmented by perpetual 
Conſtancy, and unalterably adhering to his once 


c Becauſe *tis impoſſible whol- 
ly to conquer our Nature and In- 
clinations; ſo that tho* we ſhould, 
by Cuſtom to the contrary, make 
ſhift to keep them under for ſome 
Time, yet they'll certainly break 
out again, and ſo ſpoil that Uni- 
formity which is requir'd in our 
Livez. | 


rus, 


d He that was ſurnam'd Urz#- 
cenfis, becauſe he choſe rather to 
kill himſelf at Uz:ca, than yield 
to the Power of Julius Ceſar. 
He was Great Grandſon to Gen 
See his Life in Plutarch. 

e Fiz. Lucius Ceſar, Confs- 
dius, Se. See Comment. de Bell. : 


Afric. Cb. xi. 


2 under- 


undertaken Deſigns and Reſolutions : * It became 
his Character therefore to die, rather than to fee 
the Face of the Tyrant. How many Things did 
UrrsskEs undergo in his tedious Wandrings, when 
he was forced to be at the Pleaſure of Women, (if 
s Circe and Caryyso may be called Women) 
and by fawning Words, and fair complai ſant 
Speeches, wheedle himſelf into the Favour of all 
he met with? How did he bear the contemptuous 
Ufage of his Servants and Maids, even in his own 
Palace, that at laſt he might arrive i at his wiſh'd 
for End? Whereas ® AJA x, according to the Cha- 
racter we have of him, would rather have died you 
a thouſand Deaths, © than ever have ſubmitted to 
ſuch mean 'Compliances. Theſe Obſervations 
ſhould teach us all to look carefully every one in- 
to himſelf, and confider well what is his peculiar 
Genius, and endeavour to make the beft uſe of it 
he is able; and not to be fooliſhly trying Experi- 


Men into Swine, Goats, &c. but 
at laſt reſtor d them to their for- 
mer Shape upon his Entreaties. 
See Homer's Odyſſeis. 
h A Nymph that reign'd in the 
Iſle Og ygia, whither Ulyſſes was 
driven in his long Wandring, &c. 
She kept him there ſeven Years. 
i Viz. To kill thoſe who 
courted his Wife in his Abſence. 
This he could not have done had 
he diſcover'd himſelf ; therefore 


7 This might be true enough, 
if to kill himſelf were a lawful 
Action, and had nothing in it 
that's contrary to the univerſal 
Nature, of which he ſpake at the 
Beginning of this Chapter. Cice- 
ro here ſuppoſes it lawful (tho 
in other Places he talks againſt it) 
as following in this Work eſpe- 
cially the Stoicks, who held that 
Life and Death were Things indif- 
ferent in themſelves, and that in 


ſeveral Caſes a wiſe Man might, 
Nay and ought too, to make away 
with himſelf. Hence we hear 
them ſo often talking of a Door's 
being always open to Liberty, 


he came in a Beggar's Habit, and 


was contemptuoully us'd by his 
own Servants. | 


k One of Homer's chief Heroes 
in the Trojan Wars; of a haugh- 


Whatever Misfortunes ſhould befal 

them, Sc. Sce Lipſ. Stoick 

Philoſ. Bock III. Chap. xxii. and difdain'd to ſubmit himſelf to 
A notable Sorcereſs, that by any thing low or mean. 
her Enchantments.turn'd Ulyſ/es's 1 


ty and proud Spirit, that ſcorn'd 
to yield and give way to any one; 


ments, 


Es ew... . 9 
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ments, to ſee how he can ſucceed in what i is ano- 
ther Body's Talent: For it is certain, that nothing 
becomes a Man ſo well, as that which is beſt ſuit- 
ed to his own Inclinations. Every one therefore 
ſhould inform. himſelf thoroughly which way his 
Humour and Genius lies; and be ſevere in exa- 
mining what he is well fitted or not fitted for; 
otherwiſe the Players may ſeem to be wiſer than 
we are; for they, when they pitch upon what they 
will act, do not always chuſe thoſe Parts that are 
beſt, but thoſe that are beſt ſuited to their Humours 


and Abilities. - They that have the ableſt Voices, 


for Inſtance, ' Ey1Gon1 or n Mgpus; they that 
have moſt Action, * MEnNnALIPPA or © CLYTAEM- 
NESTRA; RuPILIiUs, whom I remember, always 
had ? ANTIOPA, and 1 /EsoP very rarely AJax. 
And ſhall Actors obſerve this in chuſing their Parts, 
and wiſe Men not do it in chuſing their Buſineſs 
and way of living in the World ! We ſhould there- 
fore apply ourſelves eſpecially to that which we 
find moſt agreeable to the Bent of our Natures ; 


1 A Tragedy of Euri ſpider, or or, tiope with his Armour and Belt : 
as ſome think, Sopbocles, Upon which Accius made this 


call'd becauſe it treats of the- Fox 
cond Theban War, which was 
manag'd by the Children of thoſe 
who dy'd in the firſt: The Word 
in Greek ſignifying Deſcendants or 
Children. *Twas tranſlatcd into 
Latin by Accius. 

m The Son of Medea, the fa- 
mous Sorcereſs, who when his 
Mother had fied away upon the 
Clouds, went all about the World 
to ſeek her; which is the Subject 
of this Tragedy. *Twas written 
by Pacuvius a Latin Poet, Ne- 
phew to Ennus, 

n Siſter of Antiope, een of 
the Amazons, — Peder by 


Hercules, but ranſom d by An- 


Tragedy. 

o Wife of Agamemnon, noth- 
rious for her living with gi 
thus while her good Man was at 
the Trejan War; and for mur- 
thering him by his help as ſoon 
as he came home. This was one 
of Accius's Tragedies. 

p Wife of Lycus, King of 
Thebes, whom Fupiter fell in 
Love with, and begat on her An- 
pbion and Zethus. 

q4 A famous Actor at Rome, of 
whom Cicero is ſaid to have learnt 
Pronunciation. He was grave. 
and ſedate in his Action, and ſo 
unfit to repreſent the Violence and 


- Tranſports of Ajax. 


but 
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but if we ſhould chance to be driven upon any 
thing which is not ſo proper for our Parts and Ta- 
lents, we ſhould make it our Buſineſs, by Care 
and Application, if not to go thro' with it the 
moſt perfectly that is poſſible, yet at leaſt with as 
Tow Faults as ever we are able. And let us rather 


labour to avoid thoſe Vices which we are naturally 


* 


inclin'd to, than try to arrive at thoſe Excellencies 
and Perfections which we were never made for. 
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Duties ariſing from Men, ſeveral Stations and Pro- 

Pieſſions in the World, They Tohoſe Fathers have 

* been famous, imitate their Virtues, or add to them. 

be Choice of a Profeſſion very difficult, Prodi- 
cus*s Story of Hercules. I bat uſually determines 

Men in the Chatce of a way of Life, 


DUT beſide thoſe two Parts which J have al- 
ready mentioned, there are ſtill two others 
remaining behind: The one is allotted us by Time 
and Chance; the other we ourſelves chuſe volun- 


tarily to ourſelves. To the firft appertain one's 


being a King, a General, or a Magiſtrate ; com- 
ing of a great Family; having Riches and Power; 
together with the Contraries of all theſe ; which 


2 Having done with that De- for Inſtance, a General, or the 
corum which conſiſts in acting ac- like, are Things of Fertune : But 
cording to univerſal Nature or to be a Lawyer, a Philoſopher, 
Reaſon ; and the ſecond accerding or Tradeſman, of Choice. It al- 
to our own particular one: He | 
comes now to a third, which a- racter we bear in the World, 
| riſes frem acting agreeably to our whether of Prince or Peaſant, 


Place, or Station in the World. Soldier or Gownſman, to do 
Now this Station we may have thoſe Things which are ſuitable 


two ways, either from Fortune, to ſuch a Character. 
Err our own Choice, Tobe a Prince, | 
#-- | | | 


ways becomes us, whatever Cha - 


Are 
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are all of them Things that depend upon Fortune, 
and alter according to the Difference of Times. 


As for the ſecond, it is altogether left to our-own 
Choice what ſort of Calling we have a Mind to'be 


ef: Accordingly ſome chuſe to ſtudy Philoſophy, 


others the Civil Law, and a third ſort Eloquenee: 
And of the Virtues themſelves, ſome are defirous 
of being eminent in one kind, and ſome in another. 
» Now "thoſe Men whoſe F athers or Anceſtors: 
have been eminent ih any one kind, for the moſt 


Part endeavour to excel in the ſame: As Q 


UIN= 


us the Son of PuUBLIiUus Mucivs did in the Ci- 
vil Law; * ArFRIicanus the Son of Paurus in 


Martial Atchievements. 


And ſome, not content: 


with the Glory of their Anceſtors, have added 


ſomething elſe of their own to it; 


as that Arrt- 


canUs, Whom I juſt now mentioned, who, beſide 
his great Fame for military Exploits, made himſelf 
noted for his Learning and Eloquence. The ſame 
did © TiMoTHEUs the Son of Cowon, who was 
equal te his Father in the Glory of War, and oh- 
tained that of Learning and Ingenuity beſides. But 
it happens ſometimes, that omitting to tread in the 


Steps of their Fathers, ſome take new Methods and 


Deſigns of their own; which, generally ſpeaking, 


b The Decorum he is going to 


ſpeak of conſiſting in doing that 
which is agreeable to one's Stati- 


on and Way of Life inthe World; 


this brings him to difcourſe of the 


Methods People take in ckufing 

their Ways of Life; as ſome en- 

2 to follow their Fathers, 
* 

e Q, Mutius Scævola, who 

was Augur, and Son · in- lw to 


the wiſe Lælius, whom he men- 


tions at the Beginning of his 


Bool 4 to whom his 


Father recommended him for the 


Study of the Civil Law: He was 
Coſ. with L. Metellus, An. U. C. 
636. There was another of this 
Name at the ſame Time, who ff 
was Pontifex maximus. [3 
d Scipio Africanus Minor, who 7 
was Son of Paullus milius, but 
adopted by P. Scipio, the Son ol 
Africanus Majer, 
e Two 9 Athenian Gene- 
rals. See the W | 
in Cern. Nep. | oy 
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is the Caſe v with thoſe who are born of mean Pa- 
rents, and propoſe to riſe and make their Fortunes 
in the World. Each of theſe Things ſhould be 
throughly conſidered and revolved in our Minds, 
never we deliberate about what will become us. 
The firſt Thing then to be determined is, what 
fort of Men: we deſign to be, and what Courſe of 
Living to take to in the World, which is a Caſe 
af all others the moſt hazardous and difficult. 
For-when People are young, and conſequently moſt 
_ fealiſh, they generally pitch upon that way of Life 
which then beſt pleaſes their unexperienced Fan- 
cies; ſo that they are fixed and engaged in a cer- 
tain Counſe, before they have the Judgment to diſ- 
cern hat is beſt. PRopicus indeed (as I find 
it in XRENOrHON) tells us this Story concerning 
Hgacurzs, That when he was a Youth, (which 
„ is the proper Seaſon allotted by Nature for chu- 
„ ſing a Way of Life) he withdrew himſelf into a 
<<. ſolitary Place, and there having found out a 
couple of Ways, the one of Pleaſure, and the 
. Ather of Virtue, he fat muſing, and conſidered a 
„„ While with himſelf, which of theſe two he had 
<< beſt to follow. Such a Thing as this might 
happen to HERCUI ES a Son of JUPITER ; but it 
is not for us to expect the fame, who each of us 
take whom we pleaſe for our Patterns, and ſuffer 
our ſelves to be drawn any whither, according as 
they lead us. We have moſt of us Principles in- 
ſtilled by our Parents, and follow their Cuſtoms 
and Manners of Living; others are guided by po- 
pular Opinion, and like that 5% which takes with 
bj However, there are ſome, whether it 


* Prodicu: was” # Sophiſt in in this Story, as Socrates tells it 
the Iſland oh Cos, one of Euri- in 8 Memorab. Bock II. 
Pides's Maſters; who in a Book Chap. i. therefore he calls him 


of his concerning e, brings here Herculem * 1 
] per 


Gave ill. OK FIE S. mg 


be out of mere good Fortune, or an happy Tem- 
per and Diſpoſition of Soul; or laſtly, by the Care 
and Inſtructions of their Parents, that UAE TE 
Methods and e of Living. by . 


ak 
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Few fo happy as to conſider throughly what way of 
Life they ſhould chuſe. The principal Thing to be 
regarded in chuſing, is one's own Genius; next to 
that, one's Fortune in the World. After a Man 
bas choſe, he ſhould ftick to his Choice, without 
great Reaſons to the contrary, How a Change 
ſhould be made. Two Cautions to be obſerved about 
imitating our Anceſtors. Thoſe Men whoſe Nature 
is not capable of ſome, ſhould take the more Care 
that they have other Virtues. The beſt Inheritante- 
4 Father can leave his Son, is the Fame of bis Vir- 
tues. It is a mighty Shame for a San to be unwor- 
thy of the Fame of his Anceſtors, Oe 


bur thoſe of all are the moſt difficult to be 
found, who having ſufficient natural Parts, or 
ſafficient Improvements of Learning and Educa- 
tion, or both theſe together, have withal had due 


362 


time to conſider with themſelves what is the beſt 


Courſe of Life they can follow in the World. 
* Now in this Deliberation, the principal Thing 
which we ought to regard is, each Man's peculiar 
Nature and Genius: For fince the Decorum of 
each particular Action, as before was obſery'd, is 
taken from the Diſpoſition of the Perſon that does 
it; ſure that Diſpoſition ſhould be carefully conſul- 


2. Two Things which ought * for it. Secondly, Our Fortune 
to be carefully conſider d by us in and outward ee the 
chuſing our Calling: Fig, Our World. | | 
natural — and Capacity | N 
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ted, before we determine upon our whole way of 
Living; ; * it is otherwiſe impoſſible we ſhould keepa 
due Tenour and Confiſtency in our Lives, and not 
| ſometimes faulter in the Performance of our Duty. 

But tho? Nature in this Caſe has much the greater 
Sway, yet Fortune comes in for a Share next after 
her: Both of them therefore ſhould be duely con- 
ſulted in making choice of a Calling, but more eſ- 
pecially Nature; for Fortune is unconſtant and of- 
ten changing, but Nature is firm, and will abide 


by us; ſo that for the former to oppoſe this latter, 


is like a mortal Power's contending with an im- 
mortal. That Man then, who has choſe a way of 
Living that is ſuitable to his © Nature, (provided 7hat 
Nature be no ways vicious) ſhould make it his 
next Care never to alter it; for nothing is leſs be- 
coming than a Humour of changing. But if upon 
Trial he ſhould find that he was miſtaken in the 
Choice of his Method, (as it is poſſible ſuch a Thing 
may happen) there is no way left but #2 unravel a- 
gain what is already done. If the Times them- 
| ſelves favour the making ſuch a Change, it may 


be the more eafily and conveniently done; but if 


not, it muſt be brought about gradually and inſen- 


1.4 according to that Rule which is given by 


e Men, Whenever you deſign to break off any 
Friendſhip or diſpleaſing Acquaintance, you ſhould 
looſen the Knot by little and little, and not try to 
cut it aſunder all at once. And when by this 


Means we have changed our Courſe of Life, great 


Care- ſhould be taken that we may ſeem to have 
done it upon very good Reaſons. But having be- 


fore recommended the Imitation of our Fathers and | 


nn | ber he hes choſen; Should not be | 


e After the Rules about chu- eager to change, &c. 
fing a Calling, he proceeds to 4 His particular Nature or Ge- 
ſhew. what a Man ſhould do af- nius. - | 
Eat h Ds Anceſtors, 
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Anceſtors, I muſt here interpoſe an Exception or 
two: In the firſt Place then, We ſhould take great 
Care not to follow them in any Thing that is vici- 
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ous or blameable ; nor, ſecondly, ſhould we at- 
tempt it when we find our Conſtitution will not 
carry us through with it. Thus for Inſtance, the 
Son of the former AFRICANnUs, (who adopted this 
latter being Son to PaAuLLUs) by Reaſon of the 
Weakneſs and Ind iſpoſition of his Body, could not 
ſo well tread in the Steps of his Father, as his Fa- 
ther had done in thoſe of his © 'Grandfather. But 
then if a Man be of ſuch a Conſtitution, as that he 
is ufrable either to plead at the Bar, or to harangue 
the People, or conduct an Army, * he ſhould take. 
the more Care that he do thoſe. Things which are 
in his-Power ; ſuch are the Duties of Juſtice and 
Fidelity, of Modeſty, Temperance, and Liberality ; 
the Performance of which may ſerve to make a- 
mends for his want of the others. Now the nohleſt 
Inheritance that can be left by a Father-to his Son, 
and far exceeding that of Houſes and Lands, is the 
Fame of his Virtues and glorions Actions; and for 
a Son to live ſo as is unworthy of the Name and 
Reputation of his Anceſtors, is the baſeſt and moſt 
abominable TRIS. in the World, | 


e P, Cornelius Siiping a famous 


and valiant Roman, who, toge- 
ther with his Brother, bravely 
defended Spain, While Hannibal 
was in Italy, routing the Cartha- 
ginians in ſeveral Battles. At laſt 
they were both Slain, and young 
Scipio, who was afterward firſt 
ſurnam'd Africanus . » ſucceeded 
them. | 

f Thoſe who, for any of the 
forementioned Reaſons, relin- 


E 


themſelves immediately , excus's 


from ſerving it in their Propor- 
tion, and in the Way they are a: 
ble. The moſt ſolitary Life 

ſhould do ſome Good, and Retire- 
ment ſhould not miniſter to Luxu- 
ry or Idleneſs, but to Virtue and 
Sobriety. Thoſe that can't ſhew _ 
their Valour, Eloquerice or Po- 


| licy for the Publick, may how- 


ever their Modeſty, Liberality, 


2 mom Ss in Nee. 
quiſh the Publick, * e . 6 Th 
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. CHAP. XXXIV. 4 
The reſprfive Duties belonging to each Age. Old 
Men ſhould have an Eye upon Youth. Vice is dou- 
bh evil in old Men, becauſe of the ill E xample gi- 
ven to the Young. The Duties of Magiſtrates, pri. 

vate Citizens, and Strangers. Nothing more be- 
toming in all ſorts of FO than TORY and Re- 


 gularity- 


ND fince each Age 15 its Alete Duties 
| belonging to it, and the ſame Things become 
dot both Young and Old, I muſt add ſomething 
alſo upon this Diftinion. It is required then of 
the younger ſort of People, that they pay due Re- 
verence to thoſe that are old, and chuſe out the 
deſt and moſt approved among them, by whoſe 
Counſel and Direction they may ſteer their Lives; 
for indeed the Unſkilfulneſs and Ignorance of 
- Youth, does ſtand in ſome need of the Prudence 
of old Age to be its Guide and Director. This 
Age eſpecially ſhould be kept from all looſe and ef- 
feminate living, and be inured to Labour, and en- 
during Hardſhips both of Body and Mind; that ſo 
they may be able to bear with the Toils and Fa- 
tigues of Buſineſs, whether in Peace or War: And 
if they do at any Time ſlacken their Minds, and 
give themſelves up to their Pleaſures and Refreſh- 
ments, great Care ſhould be taken that they ex- 
ceed not the Limits of Temperance and Modeſty. 
© And in order to this, it would be very convenient, 
if ſome aged People would keep a conſtant Eye 
re. their Sports and Recreations. As is old 


e ee R 
conßits in acting agreeably to Vouth; he proceeds now to thoſe 
one's Age; in Youth's doing what of Old Men. 


is proper for Nos Sc. 8 | 
| Men, 


JJ. K 


_ the third ſort of Decorum, 
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Men, it is their Duty to leſſen the Labours of the 
Body, and employ more frequently thoſe of the 


Mind; and make it their Buſineſs, by prudent and 
wiſe Counſels, to do what Good they can to the 
younger ſort of People, to their Friends and De- 
pendants, and more eſpecially to the Republick. 
And old Men of all Things ſhould eſpecially be 
careful, not to Janguiſh out their Days in unprofi- 
table Idleneſs. Luxury and Riot is unbecoming in 


all, but is perfectly ſcandalous and intolerable in 


old Age : But ſhould Luft and Wantonneſs come 
into the Bargain, thoſe who are guilty of it are 
doubly faulty; for firſt they bring a Shame and 
Diſgrace upon themſelves, and withal make the 
young Men more ſhameleſly wicked. Beſide thefe 
Duties already mentioned, it may not be amiſs to 
ſay ſomething of thoſe which peculiarly belong ei- 
ther to? Magiſtrates, private Citizens, or Strangers. 
Firſt then, a Magiſtrate ought to conſider, that 


he does in his Perſon repreſent the whole City, and 


accordingly is hound to maintain the Credit and 
Dignity of it: That he is to preſerve the Laws, and 
ſee that all People have their due Rights; remem- 
bring that theſe Things are committed to his Truſt, 

which he is bound to render up faithfully and ho- 
neſtly. It is the Duty of thoſe in a private Capa- 
city to live as the reſt of their Citizens do, neither 


debaſing themſelves below their juſt Height, nor 


endeavouting to raiſe themſelves up above it; and 
to follow thoſe Things which are honeſt and peace- 


able in the Commoh-wealth: "Theſe are they whom _ 


we uſually call and account good Citizens. And, 


_ laſtly, for Strangers and Sojourners i in a Place, it is 


e Theſe he brings in, as it were, Living according to one's Station 


by the Bye here: Tho' they and Character in the World. See 


might, IT think, have been put Chap. xxxii. 
F FI heir 


| 
| 
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their Duty to follow their own Buſineſs, and not 


intermeddle with any Body's elſe ; not to take 
upon them in what no way concerns them, or be 
curious in prying into the Secrets of a State which 


they have nothing to do with. By obſerving theſe 
Rules we may, generally ſpeaking, be fure to find 
our Duty, whenever it is enquired what is fuitable 
and becoming for ſuch a Per/on, ſuch a Time, or 
Yach an Age : I ſhall only add, that in all our De- 


Gens and all our Undertakings, nothing is more 


en than ee and Sede 


—— 


CHAP. XXXV. 


| Dees ecorum foros itſelf outwardly in three things : . 


- Rules of Modeſty. taken. from Nature in the Frams 
e, our Bodies. Obſcene Talk diſcovers ill Inclina- 


Lions, The falſe Reaſoning of the Cynicks and 


- fome Stoicks upon this Subject. Rules of exterior 


. *Detency in our Carriage, Poftures, &c. The great 


Care the old Romans took of Maodeſfiy. 


UT fince this Decorum, of which we are 
ſpeaking, is ſeen more eſpecially, and diſco- 
vers itſelf in our Actions, our Words, and our 


| Carriage and exterior Ornaments of the Body, and 
conlifts in one of theſe three things, in a certain 


Not to 


| a Heving diſcours'd of the 2. tors can't agree about it. 
veral ſorts of Decorum, he pro- trouble the Reader with their ſe- 
ceeds to ſpeak of the ſeveral veral Opinions; by Formefitas 


things, in which it appears: 
They are, 1. Our Acliont. 2. 
Our Words. And 3. Our Bodily 
Carriage, Dreſs, &c. He diſ- 


_ courſes therefore of each of theſe. 


b What Formefitas, Ordo and 
Ornatus mean, in which he 


makes Decorum "i conſiſt, is 
more difficult to underftand, thay” 


*tis to expreſs ;, and Commenta- 


(I ſuppoſe) may be underſtood the 


natural Beauty of the Body, and 
natural Clearneſs of the Voice ; 
and by Ornatus the“ acquir d or 
adventitious; of which it will 
appear he diſcourſes in the ff R 


next Chapters: By Ordo, a d 
Timing our Words and Aalen; 3 
of which * Xl. 


kind 
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kind of natural Beauty and Comelineſs, in Perti- 
nence and well-timing our Words and Actions, 
and ſuch other kind of Ornaments and outward: 
Embelliſhments as are proper for the Buſineſs one 
is going about (things which it is no eaſy matter 
to expreſs, but I hope I am underſtood, and that 

is ſufficient ;) and fince that © Care which we 
ove to take, of making ourſelves agreeable to- 
thoſe we converſe with, conſiſts in a due Regula- 
tion of? theſe ; I ſhall proceed to diſcourſe of them 
each in particular. In the firſt place then it may 
be worth our obſerving, how much Care and Con- 
cern has been ſhewn- by Nature, in ordering the 
Frame and Compoſition of our Bodies: Thoſe Parts 
which were handſome and agreeable to the Sight, 
fhe has placed in View; but thoſe which could not 
be ſo handſomely ſhewn, and were only given to- 
ſerve certain Ends and Neceſſities of Nature, theſe 
ſhe has been careful to conceal and cover. A 
Senſe of Shame and Modeſty in Men has ſeconded 
this her Diligence in framing their Bodies; for all 
that are not wholly bereaved of their Reaſon, keep 
thoſe Parts hidden-which Jhe has concealed, and are” 
always as ſecret as they can in thoſe Actions which 
natural Neceſſity forces them upon. Neither do 
they call by hace proper and broad Names the 
Parts that are given to ſerve ſuch Neceſſity, nor 
the Uſes of them; and Mo lefty forbids us to men- 
tion thoſe things, which may be done very honeſt- 
ly, provided it be in ſeeret. Fherefore the plain 

and open n of thoſe things, as well as * 


© See Note on Chap, xxviii. © Carriage, Dreſs, Se. of iel 
d Viz. Our Words, Actions, in this and the next Chapter. 
and Carriage of Body. f Prodit mores plerumgue ara 
© He begins with the laſt of io, ( ſays Quintil,) & animi er 
thoſe three things, in which De- creta detegit; nec. fine cauſa Græci 
corum ſhews itſelf, viz, Bodily prodiderunt, It vivat quemgue 


or HE Pain 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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deſt and wanton Inclinations. 


plain and open a#ing of them, diſcovers immo- 
W The s Cynict5 there- 
fore are wholly to be rejected, and ſome of the 


Sroichs little better than Cynichs, who laugh at and 
blame us for calling thoſe things by their proper 


Names which are really diſhoneſt and ſcandalous 
in themſelves, while we count it a Shame to ſpeak 


plainly of thoſe, in the doing of which there is no 


manner of Diſhoneſty, To rob, for Example, to 
cheat, and whore, are Actions in themſelves the 
moſt ſhameful and ſcandalous, and yet it is not 
counted immodeſt to name them ; whereas to 
make one's ſelf a-Pather of Children, is an Action 


that is honeſt and creditable in itſelf, and yet, for- 
ſooth, muſt not be plainly mentioned, for fear of 


its giving Offence to chaſte Ears. This, and much 
more to the ſame Purpoſe, they commonly urge 
againſt Modeſty and Baſhfulneſs : But let us follow 
Where Nature has ſhewed us the way, and what- 


u etiam dicere. Unwholſome 
Waters argue the Fountain, from 


Whence they proceed, to be un- 
Wholſome too; and when People 
gan delight in ſuch fulſome, laſ- 
civious, unbeſeeming Talk, tis a 
certain Sign their Inclinations are 
vitious, and their Hearts tend 
very much to Lewdneſs and De- 
bauchery; fince from the Abun- 
Zance of zheſe (as the Scripture 
aflures us) the Mouth ſpeaketh. 

'8 An ill-natur'd Sect of Phi- 


es, that lov'd to talk and act in 
Oppoſition to the reſt of the 
World; and to be ſnarling and 
Viting at every body and every 
thing; whence they had their 
Name, the Word in Greet figni- 
ing Dogged or Curriſp. Theſe 


ſophers, Followers of Antiſtbe- 


People holding, that nothing is fro 
commendable but ohly V:r:uc, nor 


any thing /ameablebut only Vice; 
and ſome of the rigider Stocks 
with them, caſt off all Modefiy 
and ſuch kind of things: Not be- 
ing aſham'd of doing any FT in 
publick, tho' never fo unbecom- 
ing, nor ſpeaking of it openly, 
provided it were an Action that 
was not diſhoneſt or viticus in it- 


ſelf. But cur Author here ad- 


viſes us, with very good Reaſon, 
to diſregard what they ſay; and 
rather chooſe Nature for our 
Guide and Directreſs, than any 


of their vain and frivolous Rea- 


ſonings. For, Eft aliguid quod 


non oportet, etiam fo licet, as he 


tells us in another place; ſpme 
things there are lawful enough in 
themſelves, which yet Medeſty 
and Civility oblige us to abſtain 


ever 
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ever may offend either the Eyes or Ears, that let 
us ſhun in our Carriage and Converſation. In all 
our Poſtures and Geſtures of Body, ſuch as Stand- 
ing, Walking, Sitting, and h Leaning ; nay, in our 
very Countenance, in the Caſt of our Eyes, and 
Motions of our Hands, we ſhould be careful to keep 
and obſerve what is becoming.: In which there 
is a double Extreme to be avoided, that of too 
much Niceneſs and Effeminacy on the one hand, 
and that of mere Clowniſhneſs and want of Breed- 
ing on the other. Nor let any one imagine that 
theſe things do well -in an Actor or Otator ; but 
that we are left free to obſerve, or not ableve 
them. The Actors indeed have had always fo 
much Regard for Modeſty, as that, Time out bf 

Mind, it has been their Cuſtom fever to appear 
upon the Stage in publick, without ſomething on to 
conceal thoſe Parts which ought to be kept ſecret; _ 
for fear leſt their Cloaths being opened by any 
Accident, ſomething might be ſeen which Modeſty” 
bids them hide. And, our common Cuſtom 'for- 
bids the Son, when grown towards Man's Eſtate, 

to bathe with his Father, and likewiſe the Son- in- 
Law with his Father-in-Law. We ſhould there- 
fore take Care to be ſtrict Obſervers of theſe Rules 
of Modeſty, eſpecially being on 155 even Natur 

herſelf has directed us $8215 1 


h Ait ſigniſies the Poſture which. they call'd 19 ft | 
they us'd in Eating, vis. Lean- round about their Tables. "$6 
ing on one Side upon a Couch, 3 
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HAP. XXXVI. 


Two ſorts of Beauty, one proper for Men, the other 
Dr Women. Men ſbould avoid Niceneſs, &c. 
Met hing affected can become. Rules about Cloaths, 
' Walking, and outward Ornaments, Outward 
+ Carriage diſcovers the imward' Diſpoſitions of the 
Mind. More Care ſhould be taken to keep De- 
tency in the Motions of the Soul, How this may 
be done. Two forts of Motions in the Soul, the 
ſenſitive Appetite and Reaſon, How each ſhould 


be managed. 


UT ſince there are two ſorts of Beauty in 
&Y the World, one of which conſiſts in Charms 
and Sweetneſs, the other in Gracefulneſs and Ma- 
jeſty; the former of theſe ſhould be left to the 
Women, and the latter only be thought proper for 
he Men. From hence it follows, that the/# ſhould 
avoid: all unmanlike Ornaments and Niceneſs in 
their Habits, and the ſame in the Motions and Ge- 
ſtures of their Bodies: For all People hate the * af- 
fected Motions and Carriage of thoſe who would 
be taken for Maſters of a»genteel Air; and your 
Actors on the Stage have a great many fooliſh im- 
pertinent Geſtures, which are very diſpleaſing and 
offenſive to the Spectators: And in each of thefe 
kinds, what is ſimple and unaffected, is always beſt 
Mked of and appreved by the World. In order to 
have a true graceful Comelineſs, you muſt endea- 


14+: Bakefricf. mens... The pe. 


Leftra was a kind of Dancing- 
 Fthool, and Place of Exerciſe, 
where Beg were taught to 
move gracefully and agr 
whence the Word is often op- 


ed to clowniſh Carriage, and, 


bly; 


motus habens Palæſtram aliquam. 


is a gentile becoming Motion ir 
our Author de Perfect. Orat. But 


ſometimes, it feems, People learnt 


to be affected and foppith in the 

Palæſtra, as they do now in ordi- 

nary Dancing-ſchools among us. 
Your: 
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vour to keep a good Colour in your Face; and the 
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way to do that, is to uſe frequent Exerciſe. Nor 
do we forbid Men the Uſe of all Ornaments and 
Graces to recommend them, but only of thoſe 
that are too exquiſite and affected: So far they are 
allowable, as they are neceſſary to keep a Man 
from being thought a Clown, and from ſhewing a 
Diſreſpect for the Perſons he has to do with. And 
the ſame Rule may ſerve very well for our Cloaths ; 
in which to be moderate, as in moſt other Caſes, 
is certainly the beſt way, We ſhould alſe avoid 
an effeminate Softneſs and Slowneſs in our Gait, 
like thoſe that are marching along in Proceſſion ; 
and no leſs an. over-great "Haſtineſs and Speed, 

which only ' begets a deep Panting and Breathing, 
diſtorts the Face, and perfectly changes the whole: 
Air of the Countenance, which diſcovers a Light- 
neſs and Inconſtancy of Humour. Now if the 
Motions of the Body deſerve all this Pains and 
| Concern about them, how much Care ſhould we 
take b to keep thofe of the Mind within the Limits 
preſcribed them by Nature and right Reaſon ? 
Which never can be done any other way, than by 
keeping the Soul in ſuch an even Temper, as not 
to be concerned or dejected at any thing ; and'by: 

a: conſtant Care and Application of Thought, fo 

as to mind nothing but what is honeſt and becom- 
ing. Now the Motions of the SouF are of two 
ſorts, ſome of them proceeding from the reaſon- 
able or thinking, others from the ſenſitive and paſ- 


* If this be not done, tire Mo- 
tions of the Body, however gen- 
tile and graceful they may be, 
will but make our Folly the more 
remarkable; and ſuch ſort of 
Men are well enough compar'd 
by one, to an ill Piece of Paint- 
ing, ſet off and adorn'd with a 


beautiful Frame.. Thoſe People 
therefore, who ſpend ſo much 


Time in adorning their Outſides, 


would do well to confider, that 
they do but make themſelves the 
more ridiculous, unleſs they take 
care to make- ee an- 


* fionate: 


| iwerable. | 
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fionate Part: The former is buſied in nothing but 
ſearching and finding out of Truth ; by the latter 
we are-puſhed and driven forward to Action. It 
is our Duty therefore to employ our Thoughts 
about laudable Objects ; and ſo to reduce and over- 
rule the Paſſions, as that they may ebb and flow 
in Obedience to Reaſon. | 


i. b 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 
Dercorum ſbetus itſelf in ſpeaking, Two forts of 


Speech. There might Rules be given about our or- 


dinary Diſcourſe. Two things required in the Voice 
and Pronunciation. How each of them may be 
gotten. Several Examples of good Speakers, Rules 


about the Manner, Subjects, and Meaſures of our 


common Talk, | 


NOTHER * great Inſtance in which this 
Becomingneſs ſhews itſelf, is our Speech and 
Diſcourſe. But whereas of - this there are two 
forts, the one proper only for Argument and Con- 
tention, the other for common and ordinary Talk ; 
we ſhould make uſe of that when we plead at the 
Bar, or ſpeak in the Senate and publick Aſſemblies; 
of this when we meet and diſcourſe with our 
Friends, when we walk in any of the publick 


Places, or are ſitting at Table, and over a Glaſs of 


Wine. There are Teachers of Rhetorick who give 
Rules about the former ; but there are no Rules 


given about the latter: Not but that I think there 
might ſome be invented; but the Buſineſs is, there 
is no body to be found that would ſtudy them if 


al He-proceeds now to the ſe- Our Speech, which he divides is: 
_ cond of | thoſe three things, in to two forts, Cc. 
which Decotum fews itſelf, viz, | | 


they 


it; which be deſires ſhould be © See Note on Cap. Xii. 
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they were; otherwiſe Maſters would never be 
wanting, if there were but Learners that would 
ſtudy and employ them. Hence we are almoſt 
over- run with Rhetoricians, tho' no ſmall Part of 
the Rules which they give, vi. thoſe that concern 
either the Words or the Senſe, may be very well 
applied to our ordinary Diſcourſe. The Voice is 
that, whereby we can talk, and convey our inward 
Thoughts from one to another; in which there 


are two things chiefly required; firſt, that it be 


clear; and, ſecondly, harmonious. Each of theſe 
muſt be the Gift of Nature, and is not attainable 
any other way ; but where they are naturally, Pra- 
Rice and Exerciſe will encreaſe the one, and Imi- 
tation of thoſe who ſpeak ſweetly and agreeably, 
better the other. This was the principal thing in 
the©CaTULI, which made them be counted Men 
of Judgment and Learning; tho' they had ſome 
Skill in the Matter it is true, and ſo had ſome 
others as well as they ; but this one thing recom- 


mended them ſo much, that they were eſteemed 


the moſt perfect Maſters of the Roman Language. 


The Sound of their Voices was pleaſing and har- 


monious ; they neither flurred,.qver things negli- 
gently in their Pronunciation, nor yet were too 
exact in expreſſing every Letter; the former of 


which would have made their Speech obſcure, and 
the latter affected. They never ſpoke ſo as to 


ftrain their Voices, but equally avoided the double 
Extreme, that of Faintneſs and Sicklineſs (as it 
were) on the one hand, and of too much Loudneſs 
and Elevation on the other. Crassvs's Diſcourſe 
was full out as witty, and not near ſo barren, as 


b The frſt thing to be con- clear and harmonious 3 and ſhews 


ſider'd in Sye-ch is the Voice, as the great Uſefulneſs of its being 


to the ratural Tcne or Accent of ſo by Examples. + —— 
that 


that of the Car ul; yet theſe had as great a Re- 
putation as he, upon the Score of good Speaking. 
CAESAR, who was Brother to the elder Cru Tus, 
was far more facetious and witty than any of 
them; ſo that in Court, when before the Judges, 
he would do more by his eaſy familiar way of 
Talking, than others could do by all the Powers 
of their Eloquence. Each of theſe things ſhould 
be diligently taken Care of, if we deſire to act de- 
cently on all Occaſions. Our * common Diſcourſe 
then I would have to be ſuch as that wherein the 
Followers of SocrRAaTEs excel; eaſy and good- 
natur'd, without any Stubbornneſs or Stiffneſs in 
Opinion: Let it be ſeaſoned with Mirth and Plea- 
ſantneſs, and not be too tedious, pert, and aſſu- 
ming, as though it had a Right to the Attention 
of the Hearers, and no body elſe bad any thing to 
do with it ; but think it reaſonable, as in all other 
Caſes, ſo in this of Diſcourſe, to let every Man 
fairly take his own Turn. But eſpecially in the 
firſt Place it ought to be confidered, what is the 


Nature of the Subje& we are diſcourſing upon ; if 


it be /erious, we ſhould handle it with Seriouſneſs; 
but if it be merry, with Gatety and Briſkneſs. But 
the moſt important thing to be taken care of, is, 


that our Talk do not diſcover any Viciouſneſs in 
our Manners';' which is apt to appear by nothing 


fo much as by falling too foul upon thoſe that are- 
abſent, either by turning them into Ridicule, or 
miſrepreſenting them by malicious _ reproachful 
Language. Now the Subject of Diſcourſe in com- 


8 Having done with what con- as that it ſhould be eaſy, not te- 
cerns the Manner of Pronuncia- dious, &c. which relate, ſome of 
tion, and Regulation of the them to the Manner, others to 
Voice; and advis'd againſt Aﬀe- the Marrer, and others to the 
Ration, Loudneſs, &c. in Speak - Meaſure that ſhould be obſery'd in 
ing: He now proceeds to give Talking; and all cee. to be 


fome Rules about cur Diſcourſe, carefully conſider Cd 
f | | _- men 


hy, Tm we mx, we mp, y.” * 


2 - 3 
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mon Converſation is uſually one of theſe three 
things; either our own private domeſtick Con- 
cerns, or thoſe that relate to the Common- wealth 
in general, or, laſtly, ſome Matter of Study and 
Learning: Therefore when our Talk begins to 
ramble from theſe, we ſhould always be careful to 
fetch it back to them again. But whatever Sub- 
jects preſent themſelves, (for we are not all pleaſed 
with the ſame things, nor with any thing equally 
at all times; but whatever Subject, I ſay, we are 
upon) we ſhould conſider how far our Diſcourſe 


may be entertaining; and as we could find a Time 


when to begin, ſo we'ſhould learn when. to make 
an End. . Ref | 


| CHAP. XXXVIII. | 
Diſcourſe ſhould be free both from Paſſion and Ha-. 
5 4 and ens Keel for 70 we conver/e 
with. Chiding and Correction fometimes nece/= 
| fary: Rules to be obſerved in it, In Quarrels 
with Adverſaries we ſhould avoid flying out inta 
Paſſion, To talk great of one's ſelf, very unbe- 
coming. es I | ; 5 


T T is a general Rule for the Conduct of our 


1 Lives, that we make it our Buſineſs to be free 
from Paſſion; that is, from all violent Motions of 
the Soul, which reject and caſt off their Allegiance 
to Reaſon. This ſhould be applied to the Matter 
now before us; and all our Diſcourſe ſhould be 
calm and unpaſſionate, without any Tranſports of 
Anger or Deſire; as alſo, on the other hand, with- 
out Deadneſs and Heavineſs, or any ſuch Vice: 

And in every Company we ſhould carefully endea- 
vour to ſhew a ſort of Kindneſs and a 8 

wy fs 
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thoſe Perſons with whom we converſe. It ſome- 
times comes to paſs that Chiding is neceſſary; in 
which we may be allowed a little to raiſe our 
Voices, and to uſe more Sharpneſs and Authority 
in our Expreſſions: However, we muſt be careful 
that we do not diſcover any Paſſion; but let it ra- 
ther be ſeen that we come to ſuch Corrections as 
Phyficians do to cutting and ſcarifying Wounds, 
but feldom, and with a great deal of Regret and 
Unwillingneſs. And indeed we ſhould never come 
to them at all, unleſs it be neceſſary, and when no 
other Methods will do any good : And even then, 
when we are forced to it, we muſt be ſure (as 
was ſaid) to avoid all Anger; for whatſoever is 
guided by its Influence and DireCtions, can never 
be done with any Prudence or Moderation. Our 
Rebukes ſhould be generally mild and gentle; but 
nevertheleſs ſuch, as may carry ſome Weight and 
Authority along with them; obſerving a Mean be- 
twixt too great Eaſineſs, and breaking out into an- 
ry and contumelious Language. And whatſoever 
Sharpneſs we may expreſs in our Reproofs, we 
mould let the Perſon ſo corrected know that we 
do it altogether for his Good, and not for any By- 
Ends or Self-Defigns. In the Quarrels we have 
_ even with our greateſt Adverſaries, whatever dirty 
Language may be thrown upon us, it is the beſt 
way to keep our Minds calm and ſedate, and never 
let Anger break in upon them: For whatever is 
_ - ſpoken or done in a Paſſion, can neither be con- 


+ He has done with thoſe ſhould not be done paſſionately, U 
Rules, which concern the Go- Ce. | | + 1 
vernment of our Diſcourſe in ge- b Another particular ſort of 
neral: He now proceeds to ſome Diſcourſe, is that which falls out 
particular Species of it. The firſt in Quarrels betwixt Oppoſers; in 
of theſe is Cbiding or Correttion, which tis our Duty to be calm 
about which he gives us ſeveral and ſedate, &c, A 
good Directions; as, That it ; | 
„„ | ſiſtent: 


— 
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becoming for a Perſon of Qali- 
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fiſtent with the Rules of Gravity, nor be approved 
of by thoſe who are preſent in the Company. 
Laſtly, © it is a very unbecoming thing for a Man to 
talk great of himſelf in Diſcourſe, and eſpecially 
when that which he fays is falſe ; which 1s but to- 


— 


imitate Hraggadocchis in the Comedy, and make 


himfelf the Laughing - ſtock and Jeſt of the Hearers. 


© A third particular kind of one's ſelf, which is always vers 
Diſcourſe is, Talking Great of ridiculous and unbecoming. | 


N — 


"CH AP. XXXIX. | 
Nhat fort of Houſe is fitting for a Perſon of Honour. 
What ſhould be the End of Building. The Exam- 
ples of Octavius and Scaurus. A great Houſe 
brings a; Reproach on its Maſter, if his Worth be 
nat anfwerable to it, and if he do not keep up the 
Laws of Hoſputality. Meaſures to be obj in 
Building. Three Rules to be obſerved for the keep- 


in a Decorum in our Actions. f 


AND fince we take in* (or deſire at leaſt to take 
in) all the ſeveral Branches of Duty, we muſt 
Ig forget to add a Word. or two about what ſort 
of Houſe is becoming a Gentleman or a Perfon of 
Honour. Now the main End of Building is Lodg- 
ing, and other neceſſary Uſes of an Houſe ; and 
therefore the Draught or Contrivance of it ſhould 
be ſuited accordingly. But we ſhould not ſo much 


2 Another thing, wherein De- ty, to have ſuch a Houſe as is. 
cency ſhews itſelf pretty much, is ſuitable to his Quality; neither 
Building, which he therefore too little, fo as not to have room 


brings in here as twere by the for the Reception of Strangers z. 
bye; in which he would have a nor yet too extrayagantly 


Mediocrity obſerv d. Tis very and magnificent. . 


regard 


— 
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regard bare Neceſſities, as not to have an Eye to 
Convenience and Magnificence.“ CNE Tus Oc ra- " 
VIUs,” the firſt of that Family that was ever Con- It 
ſul, built himſelf a noble and magnificent Houſe te 
upon the Palatine Hill, which is ſaid to have gain- bs 
ed him a great deal of Reputation; inſomuch that i 
the People coming uſually to ſee it, the very Houſe l 
was ſuppoſed to have gone a great way toward ad- 
vancing its Owner (tho' a kind of an Upſtart) to 

the Dignity of Conſul. This ſome time after was 
lled down by © ScauRvUs, that ſo he might make 
bis own ſomewhat the bigger by it: But whereas 
* OcTavivs, by building his Houſe, had made 
himſelf Conſul; this Man, on the contrary, by 
enlarging of his, (tho* the Son of a great and moſt 
eminent Citizen) not only cauſed himſelf to be put 
by that Office, but * was moreover brought into 
Shame and Diſhonour, and at laſt utterly ruined, 
It is well if a Man can enhance that Credit and Re- 
putation he has got by the Splendor of his Houſe; 
but he muſt not depend upon his Houſe alone for 
it ; for the Maſter ought to bring Honour to his 
fine Seat, and not the fine Seat bring Honour to its 
Maſter. But, as in all other Caſes, a Man ſhould 
not have Reſpect to himſelf alone, but to other 
People alſo; ſo it is in this of a Nobleman's Houſe, 
which ought ta be made very large and capacious, 
becauſe he muſt keep up the Laws of Hofpitality, 


b> A” famous and great Man, the Times of Numa Pompilius ; 
(as our Author in another Place but none of them had ever been 
calls him) Prætor and Admiral any way noted, till this OfFawius. 
of the Roman Navy, in the Ma- d See Note on Cb. xvi. Bool II. 
cedenian War with Perſeus, when e Whom we ſpoke of Ch. xii. 
he triumphed for a Sea-Victory. f He was convicted of undue | 
Afterwards he was Cof.- about Ways of ſqueezing Money out of 
the Year of Rome, 58%. the Allies, and at laſt forc'd to. 
| Not but that the Family was go away into Baniſliment” 

very ancient in Rome, even from ; 1 


and 
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and entertain Multitudes of all ſorts of Perſons in 
it. For a fine and large Houſe that gives Enter- 
tainment to no Body, ſerves but to reproach and 
upbraid its Owner; and eſpecially if it were uſed 
to be frequently viſited under its former Maſter : 
For it is an odious Ing to es en ory, 


as they go along, 


Ah! good old Houſe, alas 15 19 Lord . 
Is not like thy former one! 


which may t juſtly. be ſaid of but too, too many in 
our own Days. Care ſhould be taken, eſpecially 
when a Man builds himſelf, that he be not too ex- 
travagant in his Magnificence and Expences; which 
is a very ill Thing, tho' it had no other Harm in 
it but only. that one of giving a bad Example: For 
moſt Men are apt, more than in any thing elſe, 
to imitate the great Ones as to this Particular. 
Where, for Example, ſhall we find the Man that 
rivals the famous LucurlLus in his Virtues? 
Whereas how many have done it in the Statelineſs 
and Magnificence of his Countrey-houſes? But 

there certainly ought to be /me Bounds fixed and 
preſcribed to theſe Things, and thoſe to be accor- 
ding to the Rules of Moderation; but the Meaſure 
whereby we are to judge of their being moderate, 


is their Subſerviency to the Ornaments and Con- 


veniences of Life: And ſo much may ſuffice upon 


this Head. 


He reflects upon Pre of Ce 
far's Party, who poſſeſs'd the 
Houſes of Pompey's Friends; and 
particularly Mark Anthony, who 
was got into that, which had 
formerly been Pompey's own. 

h Lucius Lucullus, a noble and 
very wealthy Roman, famous for 
his Learning, Eloquence, and eſ- 


As for our Actions, the way to main- 


pecially Ps 3 as well as Ex- 


travagance in Building, &c. See 
his Life in P/utarch. 


i Having ſpoken of our 2 5 


riage of Body and Diſcourſe ; he 


5 now proceeds to the third Thing, = 


in which Decorum ſhews it ſelf, 
viz. Our Actions; concerning 
which he gives us three Rules. 


tain 


* 
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tain this Mans in them, is conſtantly to obſerve 
theſe three following Precepts: Firſt, That we &zep 
all our Paſſions and Appetites under the Government 


and Direction of Reaſon, than which there is no- 
thing of greater Efficacy toward the conſtant Pre- 
ſervation of our Duty. Secondly, That we conſider 
the Duality and Moment of the Thing which we go 


about ; that ſo we may proportion our Endeayours 
accordingly, and take neither more nor leſs Pains 
about it than it really deſerves. And laſtly, That 


ina all thoſe exterior Circumſtances, which are only de- 
ſigned for a genteel Show and Grace of the Action, 
we ſhould keep within the Meaſures of Prudence 


and Moderation. Now the beſt Meaſure we can 
obſerve is this, To keep our Eyes fixed on thoſe 
Rules of Decorum I have before laid down, and 
never to tranſgreſs them. But of theſe three Rules 
the firſt is the moſt important, That the fenfit trve 
Part be kept obedient to the Reggae, 


* —_ — 


CHAP. XL. 


2 * to be obſerved in our Words and Action · 

M herein it confiſts, The Duties ariſing from it. 

An excellent Saying of PrRICLEs to that Purpoſe. 

_ Of how great Moment the due timing a thing 1s. 

Me fhould be particularly careful io avoid little In- 

_ decenctes. Harmony and Agreement more neceſſary 
in our Lives, than our Muſick. 


r T remains in the next Place that we ſhould ſpeak 
of * that Order which is to be obſerved in our 
Words and Actions, and of the proper Seaſons and 


2 He comes now to the third ſits, viz. Order, or the due Tim- 
of thoſe things, in which he told ing our * Actions. 
us * XXXv-] Decorum con- - 


2 | Oppor- J 


© oo ju £ — wp „ A tk... . lat ns. nts Di n 1 . . - 3 
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Opportunities of them. 
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And here will fall under 


our Conſideration, that which by the Greets is call'd 
tv ragiæ; by which I do not mean that“ ze, 
which by us is moſt commonly rendered Moderati- 
on, and fignifies the teeping within due Bounds : But 
that which contains in the Notion of it, The Pre- 
ſervation of Order. We ſhall crave Leave, how- 
ever, to call even this latter by the Name of Mo- 
deration, which is thus defin'd by the Stoich Philo- 
ſophers, Moderation is the Knowledge of putting what- 
ever we ſay or do, in its proper Place. From whence 
it appears, That Order and the well-placing of 
Things are but different Words to expreſs the ſame 
Notion: For Order is defined by the ſame Sect of 
Men to be the ranging of Things in their fitting and 
proper Places, Now the Place of an Action they 
tell us is, The Seaſon of Time for doing it; and by 


the Sea/on- of Time they 


mean nothing elſe, than. 


that which the Greeks call tvzx-e4z, and which we 
expreſs by the Word Occaſis: So that, in ſhort, by 
Moderation here (in the Senſe of the Word which 
I have juſt now given) we mean no more than the 
Knowledge of Well-timing whatever we do. Pru- 
dence may be defined the fame Way too, about 


which we have ſpoken 


at the Entrance of this 


Work: But now we are diſcourſing of Tempe- 
rance, Moderation, and ſuch-like Virtues. What 


the Duties of Prudence are, is ſufficiently explain- 
ed in its proper Place; what thoſe of Modeſty, and 


ſuch other Virtues as ſerve to recommend us to 


| thoſe we converſe with, 


of our preſent Enquiry, 


b The Word #atia fignifies 
two Things, either the keeping 
within due Bounds, and ſo tis 
oppos'd to Extravagance, or li- 


| ving above one's Rank, Abilities, 


. 


and make up the Subject 
remains now to be conſi- 


&c. or a due Timing our Words, 
&c. and ſo tis oppos'd to Imper- 
tinence, Unſeaſonableneſs, or the 
like. *Tis taken by our Author 
here in this laſt Senſe. 

dered. 
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dered. In the firſt Place then, we ought to obſerve 
2 due Regularity and Order in our Actions, as that 
the ſeveral Parts of our whole Lives, like thoſe of 
a regular and coherent Diſcourſe, may agree and 

be ſuitable one with another. For what is more 
unſeemly, and contrary to good Manners, than 
when we are engaged about ſerious Buſineſs, to 
bring in ſome pleaſant and merry Diſcourſe, that is 
proper for a Feaſt, or over a Glaſs of Wine? It 
was a very good Anſwer to the preſent Purpoſe, 
which PBRICLEs once gave to © SoPHOCLEs the 
T ragedian : They were both of them Prætors of 
Mthens together, and meeting one Day about ſome 
Buſineſs of their Office, it happened a beautiful 

Boy paſſed by; whom Sor Hoc Es eſpying, Hea- 
vens ! ſaid he, PeRICLEs, ¶ hat a delicate Youth is 
there! Towhich he replied, 4 Magiſtrate, Sor uo- 
CLEs, /hould * keep a flrift Guard, not aver his 
Hands only, but his Eyes too. Nov had SOPHOCLES 
happened to have ſaid the ſame Words at a Time 
when they were chuſing of Wreſtlers or Racers, 
ſuch a Rebuke had been wholly undeſerved: So 
much may the Merit or Demerit of an Action de- 
pend upon the Circumſtanees of Time and Place. 
Suppoſe, for Example, a Man had ſome conſide- 
\rable*Cauſe upon his Hands, or Buſineſs that re- 


5 : quired attentive Thinking : Could any one blame 


him for being very thoughtful as he walked or rid? 
But an he * himſelf ſo at a F caſt Pn. 


4 The Word Abftinemtes "RY 


e A famous Tragedian of A- 
to both Manus and Oculi : In the 


 thens, whoſe Works are ſtill ex- 
tant, and counted the moſt per- 
fect in their kind. His being a 
Poet did not hinder him from be- 
ing a gocd Soldier and a wiſe 

Stateſman. He liv'd about the 
beginning of the Peloponefeas 


War, 


former Caſe it ſignifies Uncorrup- 
ted, or free from Bribery and re- 
ceiving Gifts; in the latter Chaſte, 
or free from all wanton and laſci- 
vious Looks. A Magiſtrate ought | 


to have both. 8 


Company 


. 
£ 
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Company, it would be counted a great Piece of 
Rudeneſs and ill Breeding, and this for not obſer- 


Things, which notoriouſly offend againſt the Rules 


of good Manners, ſuch as-for a Man to fing open- 


ly in the Streets, or any other groſs and apparent 


Abſurdity, theſe are ſo eaſy to be obſerved by all, 


that we need give no Rules or Directions about 
tnem : But we ought more eſpecially to employ 
our Care, in avoiding thoſe little unheeded Inde- 
cencies, which are hardly underſtood by the Gene- 


rality of Mankind. And as the leaſt Fault or Diſ- 


agreement in the Notes, is immediately perceived 


by a ſkilful Mufician ; fo we ſhould take all ima- 


ginable Care, that there be no Diſagreement in our 
Lives and Actions: And that ſo much the more, 
as the Harmony in our Lives is of much greater 
Conſequence, than that in our Muſick. - 


. - o 
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| CHAP. NB. 
Decency to be kept even in the leaſt Things, as the mo- 


ving the Difference of Seaſons. Now as for thoſe 


ving of the Eyes, &c. Moe ſhould obſerve what is 


 unhandſome in others, and correct it in aurſelves. 


We fhould aſt the Advice of experienced Perſons. 


| Cautions in taking this Advice. Me ſhould follow - 
. Cuſtom and Civil Conflitutions, Some Things al- 


Inwable in ſome great Men, which are not ſo in & 


thers. Nothing immodęſt is becoming. Some pat» _ 


ticular Duties to be obſerved by all goad Men, 


moving 


S therefore the delicate Ear of the Artift can 
A quickly diſcover the leaſt Fault in his Muſick; 
ſo, would we take as much Care in detecting and 
cenſuring our Vices, we might from the leaſt and _ 
LE moſt trivial Matters, make ſeveral Obſervations 
| that would be much to 12 Advantage. From the 


— : 


moving of our Eyes, for Example; from our way 

of ſmoothing or wrinkling our Brows ; from the 

merry or ſorrowful Air of our Countenances ; 

from our Laughter, - Freedom or Reſervedneſs in 

_ Diſcourſe ; from the raiſing or falling the Tone of 

our Voices, and a great many other ſuch little kind 

of Circumſtances, we might eaſily judge what is 

- handſome and becoming us, and what is repuznant 
.to the Rules of our Duty, and to that which our 
Nature or Character requires. Now in this Parti- 

_ , cular it is a very good way, To obſerve firſt in o- 
thers how each of theſe ſuits, that ſo we may a- 
void and correct in ourſelues whatever we ſee bad - 
and miſbecoming in them. For, I know not how, 
we can ſooner ſpy Faults out in other People, than 
we can in ourſelves ; upon which Account there is 
no better way to correct any Learner, than for the 

Maſter to mimick his Faults before him; that ſo 
he, perceiving their Deformity in another, may the 
*ſooner be brought to amend them in himſelf. An- 
other good way is, wheneyer we are in Doubt and 
Suſpenſe about a Duty, to go to ſome learned or 
experienced Perſon, and aſk his Advice upon the 
Matter in Queſtion, before we reſolve and deter- 
mine with our ſelves: Becauſe,” generally ſpeak- 
ing, when left to themſelves, Men are apt to be 
guided too much by their own Inclinations and 
Natures. And in aſking this Advice we ſhould di- 
ligently obſerve, * not only what every one tells 
us in Words, but what his real inward Opinion is, 
and what Reaſons and Grounds he may have for 
ſuch Opinions. For as your Statuaries, Painters, 
and Poets, uſe to ſet their Works out to be pub- 
lickly view'd ; that ſo they may be able to correct 
For Ill-will, private Intereft, which they don't think beſt: Or 
and a thouſand the like Things, blind them and make them think 
may make People give us Advice, that beſt, which really is not ſo. 


ſuch 
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„ ſuch Faults as are generally found by Spectators in 


them: And as they conſider with themſelves and 

their Friends, what Overſights or Miſtakes they 
have been guilty of in them; / ſhould we make 
uſe of other People's Judgments as well as 'our 
own, and do or not do, correct or alter a great 


. many Things upon their Advice. As for thoſe 


tings that are ſettled by Cuſtom and Civil Con- 
| ſtitutions, I- ſhalt give no Directions at all con- 
cerning them; for they are ſufficient Directions 
| _ of theniſelves$:T-ſhall only obſerve that it is a great 
' + Miſtake in any one to think, becauſe ſuch Men as 

d AgrsTipPUus and SOCRATES have ventured to. 
. tay, or do a great many Things, which are con- 
trary to Rule and received Cuſtom, that therefore 
be may be allowed to do the fame: For theſe were 
Perſons of extraordinary Merits; and almoſt more. 


dhan human Perfections; and on that Account 
might demand ſome Privileges, which are not to be 


granted to the reſt of the World. But as for the 
Practice and Manner of the Cynicts, it is wholly to 
be diſcarded; for it is a plain Offence. againſt the 


Rules of Modeſty, without which nothing can be . 


virtuous and becoming. It is our Duty to pay a 
| Reſpect and Deference, as to all thoſe that are 
yirtuous and couragious, who defign for the Good 
and Advantage of the Republick, and ſerve or have 
| ſerved her in any of her Intereſts; ſo to thoſe alſo 
who bear any Office or. Command in the State. 
We ſhould pay in like Manner à peculiar Regard 
and Reverence fo old Age; never reſiſt any pub- 
lick Magiſtrate; make a Diſtinction between Citi- 
Zens and Strangers; and of Strangers themſelves, 
between thoſe in a private and publick Capacity. 


d Several eminent Philoſophers of the :Cyrenaick Set: Another 
have been of that Name. One His Grandſon. Tis --uncertain 
Scholar of Sceratzs, and Founder which he means here. 
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In cine, not to mention any more Particulars, we 
ought in all Cafes both to keep our ſelues, and en- 
deavour to uphold and maintain among others, that 
common Correſpondence and nn. Society 
chat is nee _ enen. 
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HAP. XIII. 


the feveral farts - of Trade which are ene 
yt awhich not. All thaſe that adminiſter to Vice 
and Debauchery ſcandalous. Dying in Tradeſmen 
abominable. How far Merchandiſe is creditable. 


; OOTY particularly Commended. 


8 for * Trades, and the Ways of getting Mo- 
ney, which of them are creditable and which 
otherwiſe, IJ have only theſe very few Things to 


- 8 
* 4 


obſerve: fir, All thoſe are unworthy Ways of 1 


raining, which procure one a general Hatred and 
Iwill; as that of the Ufurers and Tax-gatherers, 
far Inſtance. Szcondly, Thoſe Arts are mean and 
ungenteel, in which a Man is paid for his Fork, . 
not his-$#///; for the very receiving a Reward for 
one's Labour, is like taking of Earneſt to bind 
Himſelf a Slave. Nor are they to be efteemed as 
better than mean and ordinary People, that buy 
Things up by the Lump of rl A to ſell them 
Out again by little and little; for what they gain is 
but a very poor Buſineſs, unleſs they are guilty of 
abominable Lying, than which there is nothing in 


the World more ſcandalous. Again, all Handi- 


crafts- men have but a mean ſort of Calling; and it 
is impoſſible that a Work -houſe ſhould have any 
Thing that is genteel i in it, Further yet, all thoſe 


8 "2 The laſt Thing he mentions, divades into Genteel and Ungen- 5 
| hein Decorum ſhews it ſelf, is teel, and ſhews Which are the 


5 Trades ard a Callings 3 - which he one, ant which the other. 


Trades | 
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Trades are pitiful, and low, that purvey and cater 
for the ſatisfying Mens Pleaſures; | * Fiſhmongers, 


Butchers, Cooks, c. as T =RENCE reckons: them 
up; to which we may add, if you pleaſe, Perſu- 


mers, Dancing-maſters, and - thoſe who ſupply uus 


with Dice or Cards. But Arts that have ſomething 
of Knowledge and Skill in them, or thoſe that are 
uſeful and neceſſary for the Publick; ſuch as Phy- 
ſick, for Inſtance, or Architecture, or the Inſtru- 
ction and Education of Youth in Good-manners, 
_ theſe are very creditable and commendable in thoſe 


whoſe Rank and Condition. is ſuited for ſuch Em- 


ployments. As for Merchandiſe, it is ſordid and 
mean, when the Trade that is driven is little and 
inconſiderable; but when it takes in a great Quan- 


x tity of Buſineſs, and bringing home Goods from 


every Countrey, ſells them out again without lying 
or deceiving, we can hardly ſay but that it is cre- 


ditable enough: Nay, it is moſt certainly very 


commendable , when thoſe who are concemed in 
it only deſign (after they are /ated, or rather can- 


Fented, with what they have gained) to betake 
themſelves wholly from the Hauen to the Countrey, 
as before they had done from the Sea to the Ha- 


ven, and there enjoy quietly their private Poſſeſ- 
fions. But among all the Methods of enriching 


one's ſelf, there is no one better, no one more 
profitable, pleaſant and agreeable, no one more 


worthy of a Man and a Gentleman, than that of 


manuring and tilling the Ground; concerning 
which I have ſpoken at large in my Cato Major, 
from whence you may borrow what is 3 to 
be ſaid upon this Subject. 


b Theſe Trades don't ſo. much the W where indeed their 
cater for Pleaſures, as ſerve the chief Buſineſs was to ſerve Mens 


Neceſſities of Life: But 1 ſuppoſe Luxury. Cotarizs is a, Seller of 


he brings them in here, becauſe Salt-fiſh, as Piſcator is of freſh." 
of * Abuſe of them among 
G 3 CHAP. 
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E 8 
The comparing of two Parts of Honeſty one with ano. 
tber. The Duties of Prudence or finding out Truth, 
and thoſe of Fuſtice or maintaining human Society 
tompar d; and the Preference given to the latter, 


ANP thus have I finiſhed what I had to fay 

upon the firſt Queſtion, and, I think, ſuffi- 

? ciently made it appear, how the particular Inſtances 
of Duty are to be drawn from the ſeveral Heads of 
Honeſty. But it often comes to paſs, that thoſe 
very Things themſelves which are honeſt, r:val as 
it were, and come into Competition with one an- 

other, ſo as to make it be another Queſtion, Of 
no that are honeſt, whith is the moſt ſo? Which | 
is a Point not mentioned at all by PAN Ax- - | 
ius. For the Whole of Virtue receiving its [7 
ERiſe from thoſe four Fountains': Firſt, Prudence, | 
or the Knowledge of Truth. Secondly, Fu- 
fiice, or doing Good to the Community and 
Society of Mankind. Thirdly, Fortitude, or 
_ Greatneſs of Soul. And, Laſtly, Temperance or 
Moderation; it cannot but happen, that ſeveral of 
_ theſe muſt be compared together, before we can 
be able to ſatisfy our ſelves, which it is our Duty 
to prefer before which. Fir/t then, * If the Duties 


2 He has now done with his he propos'd to ſpeak to. [See 


four Heads of Honeſty, Prudence, 
Juſtice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 


rance; and ſhewn the Nature, 


and laid down ſome Rules con- 

cerning each of them; by com- 
paring any of our Actions with 
. which we may diſcover whether 


they are Honeſt or Diſhoneſt, a- 


greeable or not agreeable to the 
Rules of Virtue; which was the 
| Fi ace] Head of Deidernin 


Chap. iii.] The ſecond was, Of 
two, which are both Honeſt, 
which is to be preferr'd ? Which 
he now s to. | : 
b Of the Duties of Prudence 
and Juſtice, which are both ap- 
parently good and honeſt, the lat- 
ter he proves ſhould take Place of 
the former: 1. e. Study and Con- 
templation, which are Actions 
of Prudence ought to be laid —_ 
240 
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of Fuſtice, or preſerving the Community, and 
thoſe of Prudence, or the Knowledge of Truth, 
ſhould come into Competition one with another ; 
the former, I think, ſhould take Place of the lat 
ter, as being more conſonant to the Dictates of 

Nature, which may eaſily be proved by this fol- 
lowing Argument: Suppoſe a wiſe Man to be in 
ſuch a Place, as afforded him all the Convenien- 
cies of Life, and all the Opportunities of Leiſure 
in Abundance, ſo that he might ſtudy and contem- 
plate every Thing that was any ways worthy his 
Knowledge or Contemplation; yet were he whol- 


ly deprived of all Company, and had no body 


ever come near him to be ſeen, he would quickly 
be tired, and grow weary of his Life. Again, 
The Principal of all the Virtues is that ſort of 
Wiſdom which the Greets call copia; (for as to 
that ſort of it which they call pegmes, and we Pru- 
dentia, it is a Thing of a perfectly different Na- 
ture, as being no more than the Sill of diſcerning . 
what it is that we ought, or ought not to do:) But 
that Sort of Wiſdom, which I faid was the princi- 

pal, is, © The Knowledge of Things both divine and 
Human; and ſo comprehends the Sociery and Rela- 
tion of Men with the Gods, and with one another. 
If then this, as moſt certainly it is, be the greateſt 
_ Virtue; it follows, that the Duties which flow 
from Society muſt as certainly be the greateſt: For 
the deepeſt Knowledge and Contemplation of Na- 
ture, is but a very lame and imperfect Buſineſs, 
unleſs it proceed and tend forward to Action: 
Now the Occaſions wherein it can ſhew it ſelf beſt, 
conſiſt in maintaining the Intereſts of Men, and of - 
_ Conſequence belong to the Society of Mankind: 
From whence it follows, That the + of. 


x 5 ſo e for the which is a Part of ] fice.-* : . 
Sake of doing good to Mankind, þ - ti b. . 


4 8 this, 
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this, ſhould in reaſon take Place before Learning 
and Knowledge. Nor is this any more than 
What all good Men ſhew they judge to be true by 
their Actions and Practices: For who is there ſo 
wholly addicted to Contemplation and the Study of 
Nature, as that, if his Countrey ſhould fall into 
Danger, while he was in one of his nobleſt Re- 
ſearches, he would not immediately throw all a- 
fide, and run to its Relief with all poſſible Speed; 
nay, though he thought he might number the Stars, 
or take the juſt Dimenſions of the whole World? 
And the ſame would he do in the Cafe of any Dan- 
ger to a Friend or a Parent. From all which 
Fhings it undeniably appears, Phat the Duties of 
Knowledge and ſearching after Fruth, are obliged 

to give way to the Duties of Fuſtice, which conhſt 
in upholding Society among Men; than which there 
nes we ſhoulc ent emod conperned _ 


4 hls-/Adertion . 
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Speaking — preferable to <p higheſt Speculations, 
ani Man by Nature @ faciable Creature. 
Knowledge of little Ui, unleſs it tend to Adtion,. 
and do ſome Good to the World. Neceſſity not the” 
eee in Societies. 3 


TAY thoſe very Men, "has have ſpent their ; 
- whole Lives in Philoſophy and Learning, ö 
ee yet always endeavoured, as much as they 
could, to be ſeryiceable to the Intereſt and Good 
0 Mankind, For * brave Men, and very 13 


ful Members of their ſeveral States, have in great 


Part been made ſuch by their Inſtitutions. - Thus 


* EPAMINONDAS, the famous Theban, was in- 
debted for his Education to? Lys 18, the Pythago- 
rean: © Dow of Syracuſe, for his to PLatTo; and 


the fame may be faid of a great many others; eren 


I myſelf, whatſoever Service I have done the Re- 
publick (if at leaſt it may be faid that I have done 
it any Service) muſt wholly aſcribe it to that Lear- 


ning and thoſe Inſtructions Ireceived from my Ma- 


ſters. Neither is their teaching and inſtructing e- 
thers determined to the Time of their living here; 
but they continue to do it even after they are dead, 
by the learned Diſcourſes which they leave behind 
them: For there is no one Point they have left 
unhandled, relating either to the Laws, Cuſtoms, 
or Diſcipline of the Commonwealth: So that they 
ſeem to have ſacrificed their Leifure and Opportu- 
nities of Study, to the Benefit of thoſe who” are 
engag' d in Bulineſs: And thus we ſee how thoſe- 


Men themſelves, whoſe Lives have been ſpent in 


the Purſuit of Wiſdom, have nevertheleſs endea-- 
voured by their Learning and Prudence, to be ſome- 
way profitable to the Community of Mankind. 

And for this one Reaſon, any Speaking;- if 
v with Prudence, is a greater t 


* Whom he mentions. Chap. Thebes, and was a 


| xxiv. one of the greateſt Men of Epaninndes's Fathen, where be | 


all Antiquity, for his Integrity, dy d. There is ftill extant? an 
Learning, ad elpecially Valour. = of bis to Hipparchus the 


He beat the Lacedemonians ſeve- ; and ſome take him 
ral Times, Kr „ ORE of the Golden 
long as he liv'd, the chief Verſes that t go under the Name of 


of . Greece; which before dy Ker 
ren Cern. © va im the Time of, 
« has written his Life. and was naar of him -to VE” 

| He liv'd about the Year of Dionyſius's of Syracuſe, the lai 
Rome 366. born at Tarentum in of which he pale” hy = 


Joaly, from whenge he fled- to and . Nep. 
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than the acuteſt Thinking, if deſtitute of Elo- 
quence: For Thinking is terminated in itſelf alone, 
but Speaking reaches out to the Benefit of thoſe 
with whom we are join'd in the ſame Society. 
Now as Bees do not zherefore unite themſelves to- 3 
gether, that ſo they may the better prepare their 1 
Combs; but therefore prepare their Combs, becauſe 
they do by Nature unite themſelves together: So 
Men, and much more, being Creatures that natu- 
rally love Society, in Conſequence of that, ſeek 
bow they may find Methods of living happily in I 
it. From hence it follows, that the Knowledge 
of Things, unleſs it is accompanied with that ſort 1 
of Virtue, which conſiſts in defending and preſerrr 
ving of Men, i. e. in the Maintenance of human 
Society, is but a barren and fruitleſs Accompliſh- 
ment; and even Greatneſs of Soul, without a Re- 
gard to this Society and Conjunction, is very lit- | 
tle. better than Savageneſs and Barbarity. Thus 
we may ſee, that the getting of Knowledge is a 
Duty of much leſs Concern and Moment, than 
the preſerving - this Society and Union amongſt 
Men. It is a very falſe Notion that hath been 
advanced by ſome People, That Neceſlity alone 
was the Motive to this Society, which we have fo 
often mentioned; and that Men would never have 
aſſociated together, but that they were not able, 
in a ſolitary Life, to furniſh themſelves with the 
Neceſſaries of Nature; and that every great and 
exalted Genius, would Providence ſupply him 
with Food and the other Conveniences of Life, 
would withdraw from all Bufineſs and Entercourſe | 
With Mankind, and give himſelf wholly to Study I» 
and Contemplation. This is not ſo ; for he would 
avoid Solitude, endeavour to find a Companion in 
His Studies, and always be defirous of Teaching 
and Leaning, of Hearing and Speaking. F _ | 


_ much as to repeat them after him. 
muſt never be done for one's Countrey; nor will 
one's Countrey ever deſire that they ſhould; for 
the beſt of it is, it is impoſſible ſuch a Conjuncture 
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all which Things it is abundantly evident, that the 
Duties belonging to human Society, ſhould in rea- 


ſon take Place before thoſe TMR n to 1 880 
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| The Duties of maintaining Society not always prefer 


ble to thoſe of Temperance, Modeſty, &c. 
Duties 7 Juſtice ought to take Place of wire. : 


Pro ought perhaps to be enquired here, ® Whe- 


ther the Duties of this Society, which is thus 


5 agreeable to the Principles of Nature, ought always 


to be preferred before the Duties of Temperance, 
Decency and Moderation? Indeed T think not: 


For ſome Things are ſo very highly ſcandalous and 


abominably wicked, that a wiſe Man would hard- 


ly be guilty of them, ſuppoſing he could bring 


Safety to his Countrey by it. Pos1DonTus has 


and intolerably obſcene, that it is a Shame even ſo 
Theſe then 


ſhould happen, as can make it be the Intereſt of 


141 
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2 Having cenie the for- 
mer Queſtion in fayour of Juſtice, 
he now propoſes a ſecond, Whe- 
ther the Duties of Juſtice. ought 


always to be preferr'd before thoſe 


of Temperance ? He thinks not, 


and gives his Reaſon. 
b An eminent Stoick, Scholar 
of Panetius; he was born at A- 


; 4 


vd at Rhodes, where. Panetiue 


had been before him. ¶ See Chap. 


ii. Book III.] He was one of Ci- 


cero's Maſters, who ſomewhere 
calls him, Vel omnium Stoicorum 


his return from Alan Wars, 
went to Rhodes on purpoſe to hear 


G 6 any 


heaped up a great many Inſtances of Things of this 
Nature; ſome of which are ſo exceeding filthy, 


maximum. Pompe 75 the Great, in 
5 


— 


— 
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any Republick, to have wiſe Men be guilty of ſuch 
abominable Actions. We may lay down this then 
for a certain Concluſion, That when ſeveral Du- 


ties come into Competition, thoſe ſhould: take 


place before any others, which relate to the Main- 
tenance of Human Society. For wiſe and confi- 
derate Acting, is the End of all Knowledge and 
prudent Thinking; and © by Conſequence, that ia 
more valuable than 5. And fo. much may ſuf- 
fice upon this Subject; for, I think I have ſuffi- 
eiently clear d the Way, ſo that hereafter there 
will be no Difficulty to know which Duties are 


0 be preferred before which. But thoſe very 


Duties which relate to Society, are of different 


Rates and Degrees among themſelves; but it is 


a0 hard Matter to ſee in what Order they ought 
o be performed. As in the Hiſt Place, Thoſe to 
the immortal Gods. Secondly, To our Native 
Countrey. Thirdly, To our Parents; and fo on to 
at others in their reſpective Places. What has been 
faid in a few Words on this laſt Head, I hope, is 
fulficient to make it appear, that it is uſual for 
Men not only to doubt, I hether ſuch and ſuch an 
Attion be honeſt or diſhoneſt ; but alſo, Of two, that 


cs bath of them 0 71 which is the moſt ſo. This 


is one of thoſe two Heads, which I at firſt obſerved 


were omitted by Pax Ak TIus: Let us now paſs on 


to the remaining Part of our propoſed Diviſion. 


© Aceording-to the-Maxim of bc it. only done fur the ſake.of the. 
the Philoſophers, The End is al- Eng... ny Va | 7 122 | 
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CHAP. J. 


What will be the Subject of this Second Book. He 
applies himſelf to 1715 Study of Philoſophy, as his 
greateſt Conſolation in the midſt of the NP 
Calamitic of his Countrey. 


| HAT thoſe Duties are, Son ROE 
which Honeſiy and Virtue require of us, 
and how they ariſe from their ſeveral 
Fountains, is, I think, plain enough from the for- 
mer Book. I am now in the next place to ſpeak 
of thoſe others which. wholly regard the Conveni- 
ence of Life, and are requiſite for the Getting and 
Enjoyment of thoſe things: which ſerve for our- 
comfortable Subſiſtence here, ſuch as Intereſt, 
Riches, c. And here I told you the common 
Heads of Deliberation were, bat is profitable and” 
what unprofitable ? and, Of ſeveral Profitalles, 
which is more, and. which moſt of all ſuch f' * Con- 
2 Having propos'd the Subject, Book, he defers 4iſcourblag'of In t,. 


about which he i to treat in this till he has anſwer d we” c 
| cerhing 
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cerning which J ſhall begin to ſpeak, after I have 
premiſed but a Word or two in Vindication of my- 
ſelf and my preſent. Undertaking. For tho' my 
Books have excited ſeveral both to the reading, and 
even writing of Philoſophy ; b yet I am now and 
then apt to be afraid, leſt ſome, who are otherwiſe 
very good Men, ſhould hate and deſpiſe the very 
Name of that Study, and wender at me for be- 
ſtowing ſuch Portions of my Time and Pains in 
ſo very fruitleſs and infignificant a Manner. To 
whom I anſwer, © That fo long as the Republick 
was governed by . thoſe, to whoſe Care and Ma- 
nagement ſhe had intruſted herſelf, IJ was ever di- 
ligent, and employed all my Thoughts for her 
Good and Preſervation : But when * one Man had 
ſeized of her wholly to himſelf, and there was no 
1 5 left for my Counſel or Authority; and when 
L had loſt thoſe. extraordinary Perſons, who had 
been my Companions in labouring for her Intereſt ; 
I reſolved not. to fink into Anguiſh and Deſpair, 
which had wholly overwhelmed me if T had not 
reſiſted them; nor to follow ſuch Pleaſures or idle 
Ways of Living, as were improper, and unbe- 
coming a Man of Learning. I could heartily wiſh, 
had it ſo pleaſed the Gods, that the Republick had 


ctions made againſt him, for this 
fort of Writing. : 

b The firſt Objection againſt 
Him is, that he ſpent too much 
Time, and took too much Pains, 
in ſuch a fruitleſs Study, as that 
of Philoſophy. For the Romans 


being a rough and ambitious Peo- 


ple, minded nothing before thoſe 
Times, but the Arts of War, and 
encreaſing the Glory of their Em- 
pire. As for Philoſophy, &c. it 
was counted fit for none almoſt 


but Pedants, and (as they us d to Hands 


call them) the trifling, inſignifi- 
cant Grecians. Tu regere imperio 
populos, & c. was their Maxim. 
He excuſes himſelf for ſpend- 
ing his Time in this idle manner, 


by ſhewing what he had formerly 


done for the ſake of the Com- 
mon-wealth, and how defirous he 
is of doing the ſame again, if the 
Times would permit him. 

d Fulius Ceſar, who having 


conquer'd Pompey the Great, got 


the whole Power of Rome into his 


* : ; 


continued 
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continued in its antient Condition, and never fal- 
len into the Hands of thoſe Men, who are not ſo 
much for changing as overturning every thing! I 
ſhould then, as I did in its flouriſhing Circum- 
ſtances, ſpend my Time rather in Buſineſs than 
Writing; and what I did write would not be 
things of this moral Nature, but my publick Oja- 
tions, as J have often done. But when the poor 
State, which had taken up all my Care and 
Thoughts, and for which I had laboured with all 
my Power, was utterly ruined and ſunk into no- 
thing, there was quickly no room left for ſuch 
Orations, either at the Bar or in the Senate-houſe: 
And my active Mind, which had' always been em- 
ployed in that kind of Studies, now not being able 
to lie wholly idle, I thought I could find out no 
better way to get rid of thoſe Troubles which op- 
pes ta my Mind, than by returning again to the 
tudies of Philoſophy. I had. ſpent a good Part 
of my Time in theſe whilſt I was young, for the 
Improvement of my Reaſon ; but when I came 
once to be a Candidate for Places; and devoted 
myſelf to the Service of the Publick, I had little 
_ Time left for philoſophical Enquiries, only ſo much 
as could be ſpared from the Buſineſs of my Friends 
and the State; which was wholly taken up in no-; 
thing elſe but Reading, WHINE any Leiſure at all 
for Writing. "1 42a — 


e Not only Ceſar, but Mark deavour'd to get the fole Power to 
Anthony and his Adherents; who, himfelf. Sec his Life in Plat. 
after the Murder of Cæſar, en- | 
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CHAP. IL 


Some A to be drawn out of Evils. The Com- 
mendation and Definitions of Wiſdom and Philoſo- 


phy. It is the only way of obtaining Virtue and 


" Happineſs, The Opinion of the Academicks, and 
why they diſpute againſt every thing. 


YOWEVER then we have this Advantage 
in the midft of all our Miſeries and Calami- 
ties, that by them we are brought to the writing 


of thoſe things * which were not ſufficiently known 


amongſt us, tho' nothing in the World more de- 
ferves our Knowledge. For what is there, O ye 
Gods! more defirable than Wiſdom ? what more 


excellent and lovely in itſelf? What more uſeful 


and becoming for a Man? or what more worthy 
of his reaſonable Nature ? Now thoſe who are bu- 
fed in the Purſuit of this, are called Philoſophers, 


and the Word Philoſophy ſignifies no more, if you 


would take it literally, than a certain Defire and 
Love for Wiſdom: And Wiſdom is defined by the 
old e the Knowledge of things bath 
» Divine and Human, together with the Cauſes upon 


which they depend ; the Study of which whoſoeyer 


finds fault with, I confeſs I cannot perceive what 


it is he would commend ; for what Study is there 


that brings. ſo much Quiet and Satisfaction to the 


dan 


Mind, (if theſe are the things which we propoſe | 


„ The Romans e their Man,. both as to his Body 


Philoſophy from the Greeks, and Soul, together with the ay and a 


did not begin to cultivate it to any ill Uſe he may make of either, 


purpoſe, till Ciceros Time. viz. Virtue and Vice: As alſo 


b By Divine things they meant the Relation he ſtands in toward 
God, and his Nature; together God, and other Men, with the 
with the World and Vodice in it, Seen Duties reſulting from it. 
which are the Work of Ged. By See Lipf. Stole. 1 Bool II. 
things Human. the Nature of Sec. * 


to 


— — — 
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CHAP. ii. 
to ourſelves) as theirs who are always a ſearching. 
out ſomething which may contribute to the Wel- 
fare and Happineſs of their Lives? Or if it be Vir- 
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tue and Conſtancy that we deſire, either this is 
the Method of obtaining them, or elſe there is 
not any to be found in the World. To fay there 
is ub Art of thoſe weightier Concerns, when none 
of the moſt trivial Matters is without Art, becomes 
only thoſe who talk without thinking, and deceive” 
themſelves in their moſt important Buſineſs : Put if 
there is an Art of attaining Virtue, in what other 
way do we hope to find it, if this be forſaken of 
which Þ am now ſpeaking ? But theſe things uſe” 
to be more fully handled; when we excite and per- 
ſuade Men to coltivate Philoſophy ; which I have 
endeavoured to do in another Work. My Deſigu 
at preſent was only to ſhew, why I particularly 
choſe this Study; being thruſt from "All Buſineſs ry 
Concern in the Government. There are others, 
and thoſe Men of no ſmall Learning, who object 
againſt me, and aſk if I am not inconſiſtent” with my- - 
ſelf, who affirm, that nothing at all can be known, and 
yet have diſcourſed upon ſeveral Subjetts, and at this 
very time am laying down Rules and Directions about 
Duty? I could wiſh thoſe Perſons. had underſtood - 
our Opinions a little more throughly; for we 
© His Bock entitled Hortenſius ; Maxim of your Sets, That no- 
becauſe in it he brought in Har- thing can be known? I not tbir 
tenſius condemning, whilſt he to contraditt your own Principle? 


himſelf commended: Philoſophy. 
Tis now. all loſt — ſome * 


Fragments. 


d He proceeds to the en 
Exception made againſt him, 
which is this; Cicero being (as 
before was obſerw'd) of the Aca- 
demick Sect, wha deny there is 
oP ſuch-thing asCertainty, How 

ſay 


Rules of Duty, when tis a ſettled 


)-can you pretend to give . 


e — That — not 


one of thoſe, who doubt of every 


thing, vis. the Scepticks or Apo 
reticis, Followers of Pyrrbo, Who 


held, 7. bat all things were ually- 


probable, and nothing could baue 


it, but that as © 
much might be ſaid againſt it, and. 
are 


o much ſaid for 


=. TULLY: Door II. 

are not of thoſe, whoſe Minds are perpetually 
_ wandring in Uncertainties, and have nothing 
whereby to determine their Afﬀents ; (for what 
ſort of Mind muſt a Man needs have, or rather 
what Life muſt he needs lead, when he is utterly 
debarred from all Liberty of diſputing, and ob- 
ſerving any regular Conduct in his Actions?) nor 
yet of thoſe others, who call ſome things certain 
and others uncertain: But rejecting both theſe, we - 
ſay ſome Things are probable and others improba- 
ble. Is there any thing then that ſhould hinder me 
from approving of that which T think moſt-proba- 
ble, and laying afide that which I think the contra- 
ry? Or where is the Inconſiſtency, if, leaving that 
arrogant Pretence of Demonſtrating, I am neither 
too raſh nor preſumptuous in my Opinions, which 
of all Things in the World are the fartheſt from 
Wiſdom? Now this is the Reaſon why we Aca- 
demicks diſpute againſt every thing, becauſe what is 
probable could not appear without comparing wn 
Arguments upon either Side of the Queſtion. But 

theſe Things are cleared, I think, accurately enough 


accordingly doubted of every thing 
in the World. But Cicero's of a 


won't 9 2 one thing more pro- 
bable than por ea. when all 


middle Opinion between theſe 


and the Dogmaticks (who bold. 


ſome things to be certain and others 


uncertain ) and maintains that 


ſome things are extreamly able 
(tho* not abſolutely certain] and 


others highly improbable 5 which 


is the Opinion of the Academicks, 


as diſtinguiſh'd from pure Scep- 


ticks. Tho' therefore he won't 
ſay his Rules are certain, yet he 
thinks *em ſo very probable, as 
that no wiſe Man can deny his 
Aſſent to them. 


Which was the Caſe of the 


Scepticks; for what Diſputing 


can there be with them, who 


\ 


. *% 


or not? Therefore | 
very good Reaſon, excludes Pyrrbo 


guos verba faciat, 


fend, Sc. 


Diſpute muſt ſuppoſe that ſome 
things are probable and true, and 
from them make out the Matter 
in queſtion? Or what regular 


Conduct can he obſerve in his 
Life, who doubts whether -he 


ſees, hears, or feels any thing, 
uintil. with 


from meddling with Eloquence, 
Cui judices effe: (ſays he) apud 

22 non lique- 
bit. For he muſt doubt (if he act 


according to his Principles) whe- 
ther there be any Judge for him 


to ſpeak to, any Criminal to de- 


in 
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in my Books entitled Academical Queſtions, But 
you, my Son, are already engaged in the Study of 
s a moſt noble and ancient Philoſophy; and have 
gotten CRraTIPPUs for your Maſter and Inſtructor, 
who is hardly inferior to its moſt glorious Foun- 
ders: However, I would have you acquainted 
with * our Doctrines, which are very little diffe- 
rent from thoſe of your own Sect. But it is high 
Time now to return to our Purpoſe ?. | 


& The Peripatetick, of hich: h The Academich, 
Sect Cratippus, his Son's Maſter, i See Book I. Chap. is 
Was. 


; 6 

: 
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CHAP. "ol 


The Knowledge of Honeſty is of greateſt Moment. Pre- 
fit and Honeſty really the 1 and di ;finguiſhed | 
only by an Att of the Mind. The cuſtomary Opi- 
nion to the contrary, very pernicious. The Diviſion 

of Things that are profitable and hurtful io Men. 
The Good te receive from inanimate e, owing 


to Man's Induſtry. : 


HERE being TINY as * was before obſerved, 

five general Heads of deliberating and con- 
ſulting for the finding out our Duty : two of which 
relate to what-is honeſt and becoming ; two to the 
Uſes and Conveniencies of Life, ſuch as Plenty, 
Power, Riches, Cc. and the fifth to the teaching 
us how we ought to chuſe, if any of the former 


** 4 2 1 r 
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ſhould ſeem to contradict and run counter to one 


another: We have gone through with that wherein 
Honeſty i is the Queſtion, with which I defire you 
would be more eſpecially acquainted : 1 Todt 


2 In Book 1. eee x 
which 


| 


| 


þ 


| 
| 
| 
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| Dealings, but by 
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which now comes under Conſideration, is what 


uſually. goes by the Name of Profitable; concern- 
ing which, Cuſtom is mightily in the wrong, and 


by little aud little has brought it to ſuch a Paſs, as 


to make a Diſtinction between Profit and Honeſty; 
and ſettle it as a conſtant and! received Maxim, 


Wat a thing may be honeſt without being profitable, 


and again may be profitable without being hongſt; the 


moſt pernicious Error, - and moſt deſtructive: of all 


Goodneſs, that ever could have crept into the 


Minds of Men. The greateſt however, and moſt 


eminent Philoſophers, have heen always ſo ſtrict 
and ſevere in their Writings, as to make the three 
be blended 
and, diſtin- 
guiſhable only by an A& of the Mind : For what- 
ever is juſt, ſay they, the fame is alſo profitable ; 


Natures. of Profit, and 
and interwoven together in Reality; 


and whatever is-honeft, the ſame is alſo ; from 
whence it follows, that whatever is Honęſt, the 
fame muſt be alſo profitable. Did People but con- 


ſider this Matter as they ought, they would not, 


as now they commonly do, admire a crafty-and 
ſubtle fort of F ellows, and eſteem that Wiſdom 
which in Truth is Roguery. This Error there- 


fore ſhould wholly be rooted out of the Minds of 
Men, and all ſhould be taught, that if ever they 


hope to obtain their Ends, they ſhould not ſet a- 
bout it by the ways of Knavery and underhand 


Hans. Adtions. - Now all things that tend to 


e and Integrity in their De- 


 _ out of Mens Minds a 


| \ 

* Being to diſcourſe in this 
Book about Profit, the firſt thing 
he takes Care of is, to ſettle the- 
true Notion of Profit, and root 


Error, which they have got con- 
cer ning it. He aſſerts therefore, 


and proves by the Authority of 


pernicious 


r 


nothing can be proſitable which is 


not honeſt. See Book is Chap. iii. 


Note f. 


0 


ſhewn, that nothing 
can be profitable which is not 
honeſt; he now enumerates the 
ſeveral How: of things, which 
the 
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to live a religious and holy 


| may be profitable for us; ſo that, We 


the Good and Preſervation of the iLife of Man, are 
either inanimate, ſuch as Gold, Silver, the Pro- 
ductions of the Earth, and other ſuch like; or hai. 
mals, which have natural Powers, Inclinations and 
Appetites. Of theſe ſome are unrea/onable and o- 
thers reaſonable : The unreaſonable are Horſes, Ox- 
en, and other. ſorts of Cattle; to which we 

add Bees, which produce and make ſomething 
that contributes to the Convenience of the Life of 
Men: The regſonable are Gods and Men. They 
Means for procuring the Favour of the Gods, is 
Life: Next to the 
Gods, there is nothing ſo capable of contributing 
to the Happineſs and Welfare of Men, as Men 
themſelves. The ſame Diſtribution may ſerve for 
thoſe Things which tend to the Hurt and Incon- 
venience of Men. But becauſe it is believed, that 
{ to hurt is incompatible with the Divine Nature, 


the Gods for that Reaſon are excepted here; fo 


that Men are ſuppoſed of all things in Nature, to 
do both the moſt Service and Diſſervice to one 
another. F or, firſt, 2 thoſe things which are cal- 


Good, ex a; | 


when we know what is beſt, and 
what is worſt for us, we may en- 


deavour to obtain the one, and 
avoid the other. 


d Becauſe the Gods being by 9 


Nature gocd and Kind, if they 


ſhould harm Men, they would 
act contrary to their own Natures, 


See . Phy fioleg. Stoic. Book I. 
Chap. enim, for, ought to be a Proof of 
what immediately foregoes, wiz. 


© The Words, Et prodeſſe , 


not being found in ſeveral Manu- 


ſcripts, have been excluded the 


late Editions; but (I think) with- 


out ſufficient Reaſon :' For this is 
not a Concluſion from the laſt 


Words only, but the whole Senſe 


foregoirg ; wiz. That Men do 


and mt Harm of ol the Gods not 
doing any: From whence it fol- 
lows, 47 Men do the moſt Good, 
and moſt Harm, taken botb rogetber, 

any thing, to one another, | Be- 
de the Words following begin to 
reckon - up the ſeveral Gods, 


which Men do to one another; 


which being brought in with an 


That Men do the greateſt Service 
as well as Diſſervice, &c. 
Being to ſhew, That Men do 
the moſt Good to one another ; he 
begins with inanimate- things, 


and ſhews that the Service we re- 
ceive from them i is owing to Men. 


led 


mm  YTYULLZ Ts -Boox IL 
led inanimate, are moſt of them owing to the In- 
duſtry of Men; which we neither could ger if it 
were not for their Labour and Art in procuring 
them, nor afterwards z/# without their Aſſiſtance. 
For where ſhould. we have ſuch a Science as Phy- 
ſick, as Navigation, or Agriculture? How ſhould 
wwe gather and preſerve our Corn, and the reſt of 
our Fruits, if it were not for Men? And then 
how ſhould thoſe Commodities which we want be 
imported, or thoſe with which we abound be ex- 
ported, if there were not Men to do each of theſe 
Works? In like manner, how could Stone be 
fetched out of the Quarries. for our neceſſary Uſes? 
How could Iron, Braſs, Gold, and Silver be dug 
and drawn out from the Bowels of the Earth, did 
not Men ſet their Hands to work for theſe Fur- 
a * 
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Other Cannes from inanimate Beings and unrea- 
ſenable Animals received by Mens Induſtry. The 
"Jn ariſing from Men 5 . in Society. 


0 Houſes, which ſerve to defend us from che 
Extremities of Heat and Cold, could neither 
at firſt have been made by Mankind, nor afterwards, 
if by Earthquake, Tempeſt, or Length of Days 
they had fallen to Decay, have been repaired or 
rebuilt ; had not Men joined together in one com- 
mon Society, learned to borrow Help and Aſſi- 
ſtance of one another. To this Induſtry of Men 
we are alſo indebted for Conveyances of Water, 
for making new Channels and Arms to Rivers, 
and for turning the Streams after ſuch a Manner, 
28 e to water and fatten our Grounds; ſor 
| throwing 
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throwing up Banks to defend us from the Waves, 


and making of new Harbours in convenient Places. 
From all which Inſtances, and a great many others 


that might eaſily be produced, it is abundantly ma- 


nifeſt, that the Fruits and Advantages reaped from 
thoſe things which are called inanimate, are entire- 
ly owing to Mens Labour and Induſtry. ' Secondly, 
® Thoſe we receive from unrza/onable Animals, 
how very little and inconſiderable would they be, 
if they were not augmented by the ſame People's 
Induſtry? For who was it but Men that firſt diſ- 
covered the Uſes to which Beaſts in their ſeveral 
kinds might be ſerviceable? And how at this Time 
could we feed or break them? How could we keep 
them, and get the moſt Profit and Advantage by 
them, without the Endeayours and Aſſiſtance of 
the ſame Men? It is hey that deſtroy us thoſe 
Creatures which are hurtful, and procure for us 
thoſe which may be ſerviceable to us. Why need 
I mention a Multitude of Arts, which are abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to our well-being here ? For what 
Help or Succour could thoſe that are fick, or what 
Pleaſure thoſe that are healthy find? How could 
Mankind be ſupplied with Victuals, and other 
Conveniences or Comforts of Life, if it were not 
for that Number of Callings in the World, which 
are wholly deſigned to provide them of ſuch 
things? By which Men are brought to live better 
and more handſomely, and are raiſed to a Condi- 
tion ſo far above that of unreaſonable Animals. 
Again, Cities could neither have been built nor 
- frequented, without a Community and Society of 


2 Havingſhewn, That the Ad- b Several other things, ſuch as * 


wantage they reap from inanimate Arts and uſeful Inventions, Civil 
Beings is owing to Men; he pro- Society, &c. whereby Men are 
ceeds to ſhew the ſame of unrea- ſerviceable and do ON to one an- 


N Animals. other. & 
I Men - 
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Men: * hence have ariſen all Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms; the Bounds of Equity and Juſtice have 
been ſettled, and a certain and regular Method laid 
down for the Conduct of Mens Lives. This has 


75 brought Modeſty into Requeſt, and filed off the 


natural Roughneſs of Mens Tempers; has contri- 
buted to the greater Security of their Lives, arid 


5 eſtabliſhed ſuch a Commerce and Correſpondence 


among them, as by mutual giving and receiving 
of Benefits, by bartering and changing one Com- 
modity for another, one Convenience for another, 
Hg - to ras full. with aber S 2 55 
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Nothing 8 either in Wa ar or Peace, can 
die dine without the Help of Men. Nothing the 
Cauſe of fo much Evil to Men; as they themſelves 
are to ine another. What-is the Office of Virtue. 
* whole Bufineſs 7 it confifis i in three Things. 


E dwell much 1 than we needed to do 

W upon this Subject: For who does not ſee, 
which Pax AR TTus has ſpent many Pages to make 
out, that neither a General in War, nor a Stateſ- 


man in Peace, could ever perform any glorious = 


Exploits, or do any notable Service to the Publick, 


without the Concurrence of other Mens Endea- 


yours: To confirm this. Aſſertion, he btings in 
=, THEMISTOCLES) PzRICLEs, AGEsILAUs, and 
ALEXANDER; and tells us that no one of all 
theſe, without the Aﬀiſtance of others to ſupport 
ton,” could ever have Atchicyed, {ch and 


=7 . Ancient 
ral and Stateſmen amongſt * 3j ͤ IS 
2 VV Actions. 
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Actions. What he tells us is undoubtedly wit, s 
and ſuch a Number of Witneſſes altogerber ſuper- 
Anous, And as Men thus receive moſt extraot- . 
dinary Benefits, from agreeing and conſpiring te 
lend mutual Aﬀiſtance ; ſo we ſhall find, upon 
changing the Scene, that there are no Misfortunes 
or Calamities ſo great, as thoſe which they bring 
upon one another. »DPieazanchus, à leamed 
and eloquent Peripatetiet, has written a Whole 
Book concerning the Deftruttion of Men; Where, 
firſt having reckoned up alt other Cauſes of it, ſuck 

as Inundations, Peſtilences, and Famines, and e. 

ven ſudden Incurſions of furious wild Beaſts,” (by 

which he aſſures us ſome whole Nations have been 

devoured;) and then placing on the other Side 3 

Wars, Seditions, and ſuch like Misfortunes, Which 

Men were the Occaſions of; he endeavours to 

3 ſhew, at the Foot of the Account,” that a — — 

3 many more have been deſtroyed by he, than bx 
all other Accidents or Calamities whatſoever The 
then being indiſputably true, That the Goods Men 

enjoy, and the Evil they ſuffer, proceed fbr the 

55 moſt part from Men themſelves; T ay down this 

3 as one principal Part of Virtue, to procure-'the 

GSGood-lliking and Favour of Men, and ſo te engage 

their Endeavours and Affections, as to make them 

Iſtill ready to do us any Kindneſs. It is the \Buſi- 

neſs therefore of labotious Callings to ſupply” * 

Vith all the Conveniences of Life, which may de 
had from the Uſe of inanimate Beings and unrea- = 
ſonable Animals; but to * the AﬀeC ions of 


5 Havin thus We ir appear; e Born at Maſſie, &' I 

That Men de, plurimum prodefle, Sicily, Scholar — He 

che grrateſ Good to one another; was alſo an eminent Gratir, An | 
| {See Nored 1 72 Geometrician. He left erat 
nb now going to at Works behind WANG 8 
1 en 5 E 
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Men on our Side, and beget in them alwaysa Rea- 
dineſs and Defire to advance our Intereſt, is a 
Work that requires the Wiſdom and Virtue of the 


greateſt Men. 


. 


TULLY: Book II. 


4 For the whole Work and Exer- 


Ciſe of Virtue in general, confiſts in ſome one of 
theſe three things: The irt is a Knowledge, in 
all we undertake, - of what is agreeable to Truth 
and Sincerity; what is becoming and ſuitable to 
every one's Character; what will be the Conſe- 
guence of ſuch or ſuch Actions; what are the Ma- 
terials out of which things are made, and what the 
Cauſes that firſt brought them into Being. The 
fetond, A reſtraining the violent Motions and Paſ- 
ions of the Soul, which by the Grecians are term- 
ed als; and bringing the irregular Inclinations of 
the Appetite, which by the ſame are called guar, 
under the Power and Government of Reaſon. The 
third is a Skilfulneſs of Addreſs in our Carriage, 
and a winning Demeanour toward the reſt of Men, 
with whom we are joined in one common Society; 
that ſo by their Help we may be ſupplied in Abun- 
dance with all thoſe Things which our Natures 
ſtand in need: of; and by the ſame may be enabled, 
ſhould any Injury be offered us, to keep our ſelves 
| ecure from the Violences of it; and not only fo, 


. 1 we, 
4 He proves what he juſt now 
aid, That it requires Wiſdom, &c. 

For, Jays be, the whole Work 


and Exerciſe of Virtue conſiſts in 


one of theſe three Things: 1. The 
Improvement of our Reaſon and 
Underſtanding ; which is the 
Work of Prudence, and the in- 
tellectual Virtues. 2. To govern 
and ' reſtrain the Paſſions, and 

eep the ſenſual Appetite in ſub- 
jection to Reaſon ; which Tem- 


of Men, fo as to make them pro- 
mote our Intereſt z which any of 
the former may help to do. Thus 


Wiſdom or Knowledge, for In- 
ſtance, perfect the Underſtanding, 


and are proper to beget in Men 
Confidence or Reliance on us. 
[See Chap. ix.] So Juſtice and 
Greatneſs of Soul; mederate the 
Paſſions and Inclinations ; and al- 
ſo make Men love, reſpect, and 


honour us. See Chap. x, x, xi, 


rance and the Moral Virtues Cc. 


o, 3. To gain the Affections 


ay, © 


but 


5. 
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but to revenge our ſelves alſo upon the guilty Per- 


ſon, and inflit ſuch Puniſhments as are according 
to the Rules of nnn and rn 


„ % 
Hmo fur the Power of Fortune over Men reaches. 


The ſeveral Reaſons why Men favour any one, or 
ee to his Authority. 


HAT 7 Means ſxould be uſed for 1 gain- 
| ing and ſecuring Men firm to our Intereſts, 
we ſhould mention immediately; but we have one 
Obſervation to make before- hand, There is no 
one but knows that the Power of Fortune is very 
great, both as to the good and il Succeſs of our 
Actions: For when ſhe fayours us, we quickly ar- 
rive at our defired Haven; but when ſhe turns a- 


gainſt us, we as quickly are ſhipwreck*d and run 


a-ground. Now of thoſe Events which depend 
upon Fortune, there are ſome that come to'paſs, 
but extraordinary ſeldom ; ſuch as Storms, Tem- 


_ peſts, Shipwrecks, Ruins, Fires, &c. which pro- 


ceed from inanimate Beings; and from brutiſh Ani- 
mals, Kicks, Bites, Puſhes, &c. all which, as I 
aid, do but rarely happen: But the Overthrows of 


a Men doing us the moſt Good 


and moſt Evil, (as is ſhewn) it 


follows that thoſe are the profita- 
bleſt Actions, which engage Men 
to be of our Side, and to do all 
the Good they can, and keep 


from us all the Evil: What theſe 
are he proceeds now to ſhew ; on- 
iy n one Thing by the 


w 
The might have been object- 
ed, That the good or ill Succeſs 


H 2 Armies, 


| of our Actions depends upon For- 


tune, and not Mens Aſfiſtance; 
which therefore why ſhould we 
endeavour to procure? To obviate 
this he obſerves, That the moſt 
and greateſt of what we call for- 
tuitous Accidents, could never 
have fall'n out without Mens 
Aſſiſtance, notwithſtanding that 
uſually they are ſaid to come from 
F ortune 2 Such are Victories, Q- 
verthrows, Sc. 
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Armizs, as of three but a while ago, and a great 
many others at ſeveral Times; the Deaths of Com- 
manders, as lately of * a great and extraordinary 
Perſon ; the Hatred and Violence of the enraged Mul- 
#itude, and, as a Conſequence of that, the Baniſh- 
ments, Flights, and utter Undoings of well-de- 
ſerving Citizens; as alſo on the other hand proſpe- 
rous Succeſſes, ſuch as Honours, Commands, Vi- 
Qtories, &c. tho? they are all of them truly fortui- 
tous Things, yet they cannot ſucceed either the 
one way or the other, without the Aſſiſtance and 
Endeavours of Men. This being noted, we are 
now to diſcourſe of thoſe Ways and Methods, 
whereby Men are drawn and inclined to be for us, 
and to endeayour all they can for our Intereſt and 
Advantage: Upon which, if we ſeem to dwell lone - 
ger than we ſhould do, I defire the Uſefulneſs of 

the Subject may be conſidered, and then we may 
bly be thought too ſhort. Whatſoever then 
is contributed by Men toward any one's Advance- 
ment in Riches, Honours, Power, Sc. is always 
done upon ſome of theſe Motives : - V, That of 
Kindneſs, Benevolence, or Good-Will ; when for 
ſome Reaſons they love any Perſon. Secondly, Ho- 
nour or Admiration; when they reſpect any one 
for his Virtues, and think he deſerves to be highly 
promoted. Thirdly, Confidence, Truſt, or Reli- 


e That of Pompey the Great in 


che Pharſalian Field; his eldeſt 


- Son's at Munda in Spain; and 

Fuba and Scipio's in Africt; all 
defeated by Ceſar. See his Com- 

mentaries. . 

d Viz. P the Great, who 
aſter his Defeat at Pbarſalia, fly- 
„ing into Ægypt, was there trea- 

. cherouſty murder d: Princeps 
Romani nominis, imperio arbitrio- 


3 zue Aęyptii mancipiis Jugulatus, 


7 5 p 
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of Ses Yell. Patere, Bock II. 
Chap. Iviii. 


e He lays down ſix things, or 
Principles of Action in Men, 
which make one Man endeavour 
to be profitable to another, as 
Love, Honour, Cc. and ſhews 


' which of them are convenient, 


and which not; and by what 
Virtues we may gain each of 


them., 
2 % 
: k 


ance z 


merly received ſome Obligations from him; or re- 
pelt him for his Worth; or hope they half get 
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ance; when they think they may ſafely conſide in 
a Man, as one that will certainly take Care of 
_ Affairs. Fourthly, Fear, when they ſtand in 

any Awe of his Power and Authority. Fifthly, 
Hope, when they expect to get ſomething from 
him; as when Princes or popular Men promiſe great 
Donations. And, la/? of all, Hire, when they are 
drawn to it by Money or Preſents; which is much 
the moſt pitiful and ſordid Way, as for thoſe on 
the one hand that are taken by it, ſo likewiſe for 
thoſe that endeavour” to make uſe of it: For it is 
never well when People ſhall attempt to get that 
by Money, which ought to be the Reward of Vir- 
tue and Merit. However, ſeeing ſometimes one 
muſt have Recourſe to this Method as a Refuge, I 
Hall give ſome Rules for our Direction in the Uſe 
of it; but firſt ſpeak of thoſe that are more nearly 
related to Virtue and Honeſty. * In much the ſame 
Manner, and for ſeveral ſuch Reaſons, Men ſub- 
mit to the Power and Authority of another: Either 
b ' wuſe they have a Kindneſs for him; or have for- 


ſomething by it; or year they ſhall be forced to it, 
if they do not do it voluntarily; or are drawn by 
fair Promiſes and large Donations; or, laſtly, (as 


we ſee it too often practiſed in our own 1 1 


lick) are COPE. hired: to it. 


f He 1 in this, e he or 3 you they” 
deſigns to diſcourſe not only about ſhould do to make their Subjects 
private Perſons, how they ſhould and Allies be firm to their Inte- 
get others to be ſerviceable to em; reſts. 
but of Covernoars alſo cf a State 
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A Governtur ſhould endeavour to make himſelf loved, 
and not feared, The Fates of ſeveral who have 
taten the contrary Method. 


4. On 
A 
— 


OW of all thoſe Methods, which tend to the 
Advancement and Maintenance of our Inte- 


reſt, there is none more proper and convenient 
than Love, and none more improper and inconve- 


'nient than Fear. 


For, as it is very well obſerv'd 


by .Exnxnius, hom Men fear, they uhſo hate; and 
zuham they hate, they wiſh out of the Yorld. But 
that no Force of Power or Greatneſs whatſoever can 
bear up long againſt a Stream of publick Hate, if it 
were not ſufficiently known before, was of late 


made appear by an Inſtance of our own. 


And not 


the violent Death of that * Tyrant only, who by 
Force of Arms oppreſſed the City (which now moſt 


obeys © him when taken out of the World) but the 


like untimely Ends of moſt other Tyrants, who 
Have generally been attended by the ſame ill Fate, 


js a manifeſt Token that the Hatred of the P 


le 


is able to ruin the moſt abſolute Authority: For 
Obedience proceeding from Fear, cannot poſſibly 
be laſting; whereas that which is the Effect of 
Love, will be faithful for ever. It is well enough 
in thoſe who by open Force have reduced any Na- 


2 He begins 
Sround of Mens being ſervice- 
able and obedient to us, Love; to 
which he adds its oppoſite, Fear; 
and comparing them one with 
another, rejects the latter as a 
very unſafe and inconvenient one, 
and magnifies the former. 

Jul. Ceſar, who was aſſaſſi- 


with the firſt 


nated in the Senate-houſe. See 
Sueton. and Plut, | | 
e By adhering to Mark Antho- 
ny, and others, who pretended to 
be Revengers of his Death; en- 
deavouring to fire the Houſes, &c. 
of the Conſpirators, &c. See the 
fore-cited Authors. | 


tion, 
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tion, and accordingly rule it with an high Hand, 

if they do ſometimes uſe Rigour and Severity, like 
Maſters towards their Slaves, when there is no o- 
ther Way of holding them in Subjection: But for 
thoſe who are Magiſtrates in a free City, to endea- 
vour to make themſelves feared by the People, is 
one of the maddeſt and moſt deſperate Attempts 
upon the Face of the Earth. For tho' a Man 
ſhould by his Power and Greatneſs oppreſs the 
Laws, and over. awe Liberty by Terror and Threa- 
tenings, yet ſtill they will find Time to recover a- 
gain, firſt by the private Reſentment of the Citi- 
Zens, and afterwards by their chuſing, in ſecret 
Conſults, ſome worthier Perſon to free them from 
the Oppreſſor. And Liberty, after ſhe has been 
chained up a while, is always more curs'd, and 
ſets her Teeth in deeper, than ſhe would otherwiſe 
have done if ſhe had never been reſtrain'd. Let us 
therefore embrace and adhere to that Method, 
which is of the moſt univerſal Influence, and ſerves 
not only to ſecure. us what we have, but moreover. 
to enlarge our Power and Authority: That is im. 
ſhort, Let us rather endeavour to be lwed than 
feared, which is certainly the beſt way to make us 
| ſucceſsful, as well in our private as our publick 
Buſineſs. For thoſe who defire to have others be 
afraid of them, muſt needs be afraid of thoſe - 
thers in their Turns : What, for Inſtance, ſhall 
we imagine of the elder DrionysTus? With 
what eternal Fears and Apprehenſions muſt he 
needs be rack'd, when © daring not to ven- 


d A Tyrant of Syracuſe, Son ſame Name ſucceeded him in his 

of one Hermocratess He ſeiz'd Tyranny ; but was expell'd for it 

upon the Government at twenty by Dion. See Plut. Life of Dion. 

| _ 5 old, about the Year of e His Barber one Day happen; 
I8See our Author's ing to ſay, That bis Life var in 

Ties Duh. His Son of the 516 Hands, he caus'd him to be 


M4 ture 
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Razor, he was forced 


even to ſinge off his Beard with Coals : Or what 


of * ALExAnDER, who was ſurnamed the PRE / 


KAEAN ? In what Torment, think we, muſt he 


_ perpetually live? When (as it is uſually report- 


ed of him) he dared not ſo much as to riſe from 


Fable, and go to his own Wife ThEBE's Cbam- 


her, one whom he loved with an entire Affection, 
Without a Barberian, and him (as it is ſaid) too 


ab branded Thracan, to lead the Way with his na- 


ked Sword? And would always diſpatch ſome of 
his Guards before him, to ſearch all the Cloaths 
and Coffers of the Women, for fear leſt any Wea- 


pon might be concealed within them. O miſera- 


ble and unhappy Man! who could think a Barba- 
nian, one who carried the Marks of his Condition 
in his Forehead, would be faithfuller to him than 


2mirder 'd, and made his Daugh- 
ters ſhave him for ſome Time. 
But afterwards ſuſpecting even 


ben too, he ug'd fingeing, as the 


Lafeft way he could think of. 


'Ff See Chap. xxx. Book I. He 


| by hu ſavage Cruelties and Inju- 


Mice, made all the Wor!d hate 


| him. The Tbeſſalians begg d Aid 


of the Thebans againſt him, who 
ſent their General Pelepidas ſeve- 
ral Times; whom he by Trea- 
chery got into his Power; and kept 
Prifoner a good while. 

g The Thracians were counted 
me of the ſavageſt Barbarians, 
and ordinary made uſe of by Tv 


2 * vw 
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his own Wife. Neither, it ſeems, was he miſta- 
Ten in it; for he was afterwards murthered * by 
ber Procurement, upon Suſpicion of having to do 
with fome other Woman. 
Authority, how abſolute ſoever, fublift very long 


Nor indeed can any 


rants in thoſe Times, as the fit- 

teſt Executioners cf their bloody 
Defigns. To be mark'd on the 
Forehead was a Token of Honcur 
amongſt them, as it was of Diſ- 
grace and Slavery amongſt others. 
But Cicero here ſeems to ſpeak of 
this Man, as a Slave or Villain: 
Tis prcbable therefore he might 


be a Thracian Slave, and mark'd 


as ſuch, after he came into 
Greece, | | 

h She perſuading her three 
Brothers to it, who accordingly 
ſlew him in his Bed. See Plut. 
Life cf. Pelopidas. | 


_ when 


— 
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when it is thus generally fear d: PHALARIS him- 

felf, who is particularly remarkable for his barba- 
rous Cruelties, . may. ferve for a Witneſs to this 
Truth; who was not deſtroyed by domeſtick Trea- 
cheries, like that ALEXANDER, whom I juſt now 
mentioned; nor yet by ſome few Men conſpiring 
his Death, like our late Tyrant; but by a general 
Inſurrection of all the Agrigentines falling upon him 
at once. Again, Did not the Macedomans revolt 
from * DemETRIUs, and all with one Conſent” 
march over to PyRRHUs? And when the Lacedea- 
monians grew inſolent and tyrannical, did not their 
Allies upon a ſudden forſake them, and ſhew them- 
ſelves idle and unconcerned Spectators of their Ruin 
at ? Leuctra, without ever ſtirring one Foot to their 


Aſſiſtance? 


i A noted Tyrant of Agrigen- 


tum in Sicily, Son of Laodamas, 
born at Mypalea, but expell'd 
his own Countrey. He is re- 
markable for bis Cruelty, | parti- 
cularly for a brazen Bull, in 
which he us'd to torture thoſe, 
whom he had a Mind to get rid 
of. He is ſaid however to have 
lov'd Learning and learned Men. 
There is ſtill extant a Book of 
Epiſtles under his Name, 
k Surnam'd Policrcetes, a King 


Boo I. 


— 


of Macedonia, Son of Antigonut, 
one of Alexander the Great's 
Captains. By his Pride and In- 
ſolence he made the Macedonians 
deſert him, and go over to P. 
rbhus. See his Life in Plutarch. 
IA Town in Becta, where 


the Laced emonians were entirely 


routed by the Thebans, under the 


Conduct of their brave Leader 


Epaminendas. Ser Chap. xXive 
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The juſt and gentle Government of the o Romans: 
] ben changed, and the fatal Conſequences of that 
- Change. Cæſar and Sylla's unjuſt Cruelties. One 
© Cauſe of Civil Wars, is Mens hoping to raiſe them- 
ſelves by them, All have Occaſion for fame Friends, 
' though not for general Love, 


T Much rather chuſe, upon ſuch a Subject, to 


I bring Inſtances from Foreign, than our own 
Nation. However, I cannot but obſerve thus 
much, That ſo long as our Empire ſupported it 
felf, not by the Methods of Injuſtice and Violence, 
But rather by Actions of Kindnefs and Gentleneſs ; 
Wars were undertaken to protect its Allies, or de- 
fend its Honour, and accordingly their Iſſues were 


attended with Mercy, or at leaſt no more Rigour 


than was abſolutely neceſſary. The Senate then 
was a kind of Port or Refuge for Princes and Na- 

tions to have Recourſe to in their Need; and our 
_ Officers and Commanders made it their greateſt 
Glory to defend their Provinces, and aſſiſt their 


Allies, with Juſtice and Fidelity. This City there- 


fore was not then the * Empreſs, ſo properly as the 
Protettreſs of all the World. This Conduct and 
Method of managing the State, began by little and 
little to wear off before, but utterly vaniſbed imme- 
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2 Patrocinium verius quam im- 
mum. Twas the Duty of a 
a tron to protect and defend, not 
to rule over his Clients: And one 
was never the leſs free, becauſe 
he was under the Patronage of 
another, but only the more ſafe, 
as being protected by him. In 
like manner one Nation might be 


under, and (as it were) the Cli-- 


ent of another, and yet be a free 


Nation for all that. Whence 


there's a Difference in Roman Au- 


thors, betwixt in fide eſſe, and in 


ditione eſſe pop. Roman. The lat- 
ter denoting a Loſs of Liberty ; 


the former only ſome ſort of In- 
feriority and Homage. 


diately 


Cn Ap. viii. 


diately after the Wanne of e for People be- 
gan to think nothing could be unjuſt to their — 
federates and Allies, when once they had ſeen ſo 
great Cruelties exerciſed even upon their very Fel- 


low- Citizens. This Man therefore was in a juſt 
Cauſe, but which was followed by a cruel and moſt 
unjuſt Victory: He having had the Baldneſs and 
Impudence to ſay, when in full Market he was fel- 
ling the Goods of ſome honeſt and wealthy Men, 
and whom he himſelf knew to be Roman Citizens, 
That he was going to make Sale of his own Booty. 
But there has come © one after him, whoſe Cauſe 
was impious, and his Victory yet more ſcandalous 
and inhuman ; who did not ſtop at ſelling of pri- 
vate Mens Eſtates, but involved all our Countries 
and Provinces together in one common Calamity. 
Hence we have ſeen, after Havock and Devaſta- 
tion made m other Countries, as it were by way 
of Prelude to the Loſs of our own Empire, the 
City * Marſeilles drawn along in Triumph; and 
that very Place, without whoſe Aſſiſtance our for- 
mer Generals never brought Triumph from he- 
yond the Alpes, has now found one that could haye 
ſo much Impudence, as to triumph over its own” 
Deſtruction. I might bring a great many other Ex- 
amples of moſt impious Treatment that hath been 
ſhewn towards our Allies: But this ſingle Inſtance 
is abundantly ſufficient, being one of the baſeſt 
that was ever committed before the Face of the 
Sun. The Truth of it is, we have deſerved theſe 


d Luc, Sylla the Dictator. He 
tock up Arms againſt Marius, 
and defended the Cauſe of the 
Nebility againſt the Commons, 
in a bloody Civil War: But after 
his Victory was inhumanly Cruel. 
See his Life at large in Plut. 
= He means Fulius Cæſar. 


4A City in France, which had 
always taken part with the Ro- 
mans, in all their Wars on that 
fide. But declaring for Pompey 
in the Civil War, *twas —_ 
by Ceſar; who carry'd. alo 
Figure of it (as was their u 121 
Cuſtom) with him in Triumph. 


H 6 Misfors 
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Misfortunes ; for if others had not eſcaped without 
Puniſhment for their Wickedneſs, this Man could 
never have arrived at that Inſolence; who tho” he 
has left but few Heirs of his Eſtate, Fam afraid will 
have a great many wicked ones of his Ambition: 
For as long as ſome diſſolute and profligate Fellows 
remember that former inhuman Auction, and are 
in hopes one Day of ſeeing the ſame again, they. 
wil always be for propagating Civil Diſſenſions. 
Thus PuBLivs SwIIA, who was ſo buſy in that 
mentioned, when his Kinſman was Dictator, was 
never contented till he had managed f a worſe and 
more inhuman Action ſiæ and thirty Years after: 
And ® another, who was Seribs in that former Di- 
Aatorſhip, in this latter was advanced to be Trea- 
furer of the City. By all which it is eaſy enough 
to perceive, that we are never to expect we ſhall: 
be free from Civil Wars, ſo long as People hope 
to make their Fortunes by them. We have there- 
fore only the Walls of our City remaining entire,. 
and even they, as it were, expecting to feel the 


Effects of their abominable Wickedneſs; but as for 


the Republick, it is abſolutely funk inte Ruins and! 
Nothing. And all theſe Misfortunes have fallen: 


upon us (that E may return to the Subject which: 


occaſioned this Digreſſion) by eur chufing to go- 
vern rather by Frar than Love. What then ought 
particular Perſons to expect, when Tyranny and: 
Oppreſſion could bring all theſe Evils upon the 
whole Roman Empire? This then being ſo ma- 


e When Lucius Sylla fold the 
Toots of the 'Roman Citizens, 


whom he had Qut-daw'd, and | h 


caus d to be Slain. | 
When Caftr: fold the Goods 
of thoſe, who had been of Pom- 
Fey's Party. _ . 
E Ore Cornelius, mention d by 


” 
- 


Salus in Lepidus the Ccnful's: 


Speech againſt Sy/la, 

Having thewn how conve-- 
nient Love, and how inconve-- 
nient Fear is, for the Advance-- 
ment of our Intereſt z it remains 
that be ſhculd ſhew how the for- 


mer may be cbtain d. To it he 


nifeſtl 7 
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nifeſtly plain, That Love is a moſt powerful Mo- 
tive to Obedience, but Fear a moſt weak and dan- 
gerous one; it follows in the next Place, that we 
ſhould diſcourſe of thoſe Means, whereby ſuch a 
Love, joined with Honour and Confidence, may moiſt 


eaſily be gotten. 


i Now this is what all Men do 


not equally ſtand in need of; but each ſhould con- 
ſider his own way of living, and accordingly judge 
what is convenienteſt for him; whether to be be- 
loved by the generality of Men, or only by ſome 


few and ſelect Perſons, 


This. however we may 


lay down for certain, as a firſt and moſt neceſſary 
Rule in this Caſe, to procure at leaſt ſome faithfat | 
and ſincere Friends, who may have a true Kind- 


neſs and Eſteem for us. 


* As far as this reaches, 


there is very little Difference between even the 
greateſt and meaneſt of People, and all ſorts of _ 
them are almoſt equally concerned to endeavour 


alter it. 


As for Honour, Glory, and the general 


Good-will of all the Citizens; theſe indeed are 
Things which are not alike uſeful and neceffary for 
all. However, for thoſe that have been able to 
get them, they are very good Helps, as for moſt o- 
ther Purpoſes, ſo for the a) of faithful 


Joins Honour and Confidence 3 the 
ſecond and third Means mention'd 
Chap. vi. which three together 


make up true and perſect Glory. 


See the next Chapter. 

i Before he enquires how this 
Leve is to be gotten, he divides 
it (if I may ſo ſay) into Love of 


_ Friendſhip, which conſiſts in ha- 
ving ſome few good Friends; and 


this he ſays all, whether great 
cr mean, are almoſt equally con- 


cern' d to get; and general Love, 


which W 7 in. the Kindnefs 


Citizens; and this. is neceſſary 
but to ſome few. Of the former 
he has ſpoken in his Lælius or of ' 
Friendſhip; and therefore paſſes 
it by here. The latter he gives 
ſome Rules about here, as ma- 
king up, tcgether with Confdence 
and Admiration, true and perfect 
Glory. 

k That is, Tho' all don't ſtand 
in need of the general Love and 
Good-will of the Citizens, yet 
particular and private Friends are 
as uſeful to the Meaneft, as to 
the Great and more Powerful. 


Friends 


-” 
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Friends: But of F riendſhip I have treated in ano- 
ther n which is entitled Se 


LS ; "M 3 a _ 


et ated 
— 


CHAP. IX. 


What the Ingredients of true Glory are. By what 

Means the Love of the People may be obtained. 

- How Men may be brought to place a Confidence in 
Us. 138 more powerful than Cunning to this 
End. 


— 


ET us now proceed to diſcourſe of Glory; 
though that too is a Subject, upon which I 
haye * two Books already extant ; however, I ſhall 
touch upon it here in ſhort, becauſe it is a thing 
of ſuch Weight and Moment toward the ſucceſsful 
Management of the moſt important Affairs. True 
and perfect Glory, then, is always made up of 
theſe three Ingredients: Hr, the Love and Good- 
will of the Multitude. Secondly, their Trufting 
and Reliance upon a Man. And, Z2ftly, their va- 
luing and admiring him fo as to think him a Perſon 
that really deſerves Honour. The Means of get- 


ting theſe three from the Multitude, (to give one 


ſhort and eaſy Rule) are very much the ſame as 


from particular Perſons. However, there is another 


peculiar Way of approaching the People, and gain- 
ing Admittance into the Hearts and Affections of all 


Men in general. Of thoſe three then, which 1 
juſt now mentioned, let us firſt ſee the Ways of 


obtaining Love. Now the Love of the People is 
moved by nothing ſo much, as by Bounty and do- 


a They are both loſt. He Ways how. to obtain theſe three, 
mentions them two or three times and firſt Love: the Means of 
in his Epiſtles to Atticus. gaining Which are Liberality,, a 

b He diſcourſes in order of the OO Diſpoſition, &. 


ing 
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ing Kindneſſes: Next they are pleaſed with an 
hearty Defire and Inclination toward it, tho' a Man 
have not wherewithal to exerciſe it. Thirdly, The- 
very Name and Reputation of having Beneficence 
and Liberality, Juſtice and Fidelity, with the reſt of 


thoſe Virtues which give a kind of Smoothneſs and 


Agreeableneſs to our Converſation, is of very 
great Efficacy in getting us the Favour and Love 
of the Multirude: And the Reaſon of it is, becauſe 
Honeſty and Decorum delight us of themſelves, and 
by their own native Beauties and Excellencies move 
and engage the Hearts of all Men : which ſeeing 
they appear with more Luſtre in the Virtues, which 
T juſt now mentioned ; it follows, that by Nature 
we muſt love thoſe People, in whom we ſuppoſe 
ſuch Virtues to reſide. And theſe are the principal 
Cauſes of Mens loving us: there might, I confeſs, 
be ſome others given, but not of equal Weight 
and Importance with theſe. © We are to ſpeak in 
the next Place of their Tru/ting or Confiding in us; 
for the compaſſing of which, it is neceſſary we 


| ſhould be ſuppoſed to have two Qualifications, viz. 


Prudence and Fuſtice. For we truſt thoſe Men, 
whom we believe to underſtand Matters better than 


we do; to be wiſe enough to. ſee Things before 


they are arriv'd, and in the Management of them, 
if any Danger ſhould happen, to be ready at find- 
ing out Ways and Expedients, to difentangle them- 
ſelves from the Perplexities of it: In which Men 
imagine that all true and profitable Wiſdom con- 
fiſts. © But when a Man is found really 7 and 


© Secondly, How Men are juſtice is the chief. 2 
brought to confide and truſt in us, d How Prudence makes Men 
which is the ſecond part of true confide in us. 

Glory. The two great Means e How Juſtice makes Men 
are Fuſtice, and Prudence, or confide in us = 
Knowledge cf Buſineſs: of theſe | 


Faithful, 


* * MO 9 e * 2 2 25 . 
* 2 8 N n 
4 4 
4 Y 
* 7 -— 


2 


Why be 1015 it Wiſdom and Juſtice as ſeparate I 


Confidence in ſuch a one, as not to entertain any 
the leaſt Suſpicion of Deceit or Injury. To ſuch 
a Man therefore we think we may wiſely, and with 
a ſecure Confidence, entruſt our Safeties, our 
Children, and our Fortunes. Juſtice therefore, of 
theſe two Virtues, has as much the more ſtrong and 
effectual Tendency, to procure this Credit and 
Confidence from the People. For that, even with- 
out Wiſdom, can go a great Way toward the ob- 
taining of this End; whereas Wiſdom, without 


that, is unable to do any thing: For the more 


rewd and cunning any Perſon is, the more he is 
faſpefted and hated by the World, if he be not 
counted honeſt and upright withal. Juſtice there - 


fore, in Conjunction with Wiſdom, can make a 


Man be truſted as far as he pleaſes : Juſtice with- 


out the other can do a great deal; but the par 
"Roe 1 5 r . e 5 
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one another, tho really there is a mutual Connexion 
between them. What will make Men admire any 
bone. The Difference between en 7 * 
an ill Opinion of 4 Man. 1 


8 our Men perhaps wil be 198 to admire, 
lince it is ſo eee agreed on by Philoſo- 


a In the former Chapter he tues are all connalied and link'd' 
mention d Prudence and Fuſtice as together, and can't be ſeparated 
| {ſeparate fromoneanother, where- from one another. This « Otje- 
upo tis objeted, That he talks Aion; with his Anſwer. to it, 

- Unphiloſophically ; all the Phi- occafions this ſhort Digreſſion: 
|  loſophers (and himſelf too) ha- See Now ©: © on c Y, Book 1. 


Pbens, 


ving e chat the Vir- 


45 
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| Faithful, "that is. Good, we place ſo much Truſt and 
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phers, and has been ſo. often. aſſerted by me my ſelf, 
That whoever has oe muſt have all the Virtues; 
why I ſhould ſpeak of them ſeparately now, as tho? 
it were poſſible for a Man to have Prudence, with- 
out having Juſtice-at. the ſame Time. I anſwer, 
That the Way of Expreſſion is highly different, 
according to the Difference of the Subjects we are 
treating of; whether they ate ſuch as require a 
Niceneſs and Subtlety in handling, or to be ſuited 
to the Capacities/ of ordinary People. I do but 
ſpeak here with the Vulgar therefore, when I call 
one Man couragious, another juſt, and a third pru- 
deut; for in treating upon a Subject which con- 
cerns the People, we muſt make uſe of common 
and ordinary Expreſſions; which is what has been 
done by PAN ARTS himſelf, But to return to our 
Purpoſe: Of the three Ingredients, which we 
ſaid were required to the making up of Glory; 
the third was this, That Men ſhould admire and 
value us ſo, as to think we are Perſons that really 
deſerve Honour. Now generally ſpeaking they 
are apt to admire whatever they ſee great, and be- 
yond their Apprehenſions; * I 
lars, if they diſcover any Excellency which they 
never expected. They admire thoſe © therefore, 
and extot them even to the Skies, in whom (as 

they think) they have found any rare and extraor- 
dinary Qualities : But as for thoſe others, WhO 
have neither Virtue, Spirit, nor Courage i in them, 
theſe Men they wholly . and ſet light by. 
For they cannot be ſaid to 4 . all ples. of 


4 


5 He has ſhewn how the two. © The r any 
firſt Ingredients of true Glory, thing, the flrſt 'Cauſe of owes 

 _ wiz. the Love: and Confidence of Admiration. +» 

| the Multitude, are to be obtain d: d But rather are afraid Ae 

Here he proceeds to the third, leſt they ſhould do them ſome In- 

"Thom * &, . - jury, or other. 


whom | 


likewiſe in Partieu- 
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whom they entertain but au ill Opinion. They are . 


far from thinking well of your roguiſh, backbiting, 


cozening ſort of Fellows, who are never unprepa- 
red for the doing Man an Injury; but by no means 


deſpiſe them for all that; their Contempt (as was 


faid) lighting only upon thoſe, who neither do 


Good to themſelves, nor others (as we common- 


Iy ſpeak ;) that is, who ſpend all their Lives in 


mere Idleneſs and Sloth, without ever minding or 
taking care of any thing. Thoſe, who are e- 

ſtteemed to excel in Virtue, more eſpecially draw 

Men to Wonder and Admiration ; who keep them- 


ſelves free, as from all other things that are baſe 
and unbecoming, ſo more eſpecially from thoſe 


ſorts of Vices, which the reſt of Mankind cannot 


ſo eaſily ſtand againſt. © Pleaſures, for Inſtance, are 


very alluring and charming Miſtreſſes, which are 


apt to enſnare the better part of the Soul, and en- 


tice it aſide from the Paths of Virtue; and Pain, 
on the contrary, racks and torments us, ſo that the 
dread of it carries moſt Men beyond the Bounds 
of Reaſon, Thus again, when Life and Death, 
Riches and Poverty, are the things in queſtion, 
- there are very few Men but are wholly tranſported 
with Defire of the one, and Abhorrence of the o- 


ther. When a Man therefore has got ſuch a great 


and exalted Soul, as that he can look upon all 


theſe with Indifference; and cloſely purſues and 
adheres to Honeſty, in whatever Shape ſne preſents 
herſelf; then it is that Virtue appears with ſuch a 


Brightneſs, as that all the whole World muſt ad- 


mire her Beauties. 


* 2 A more particular Cauſe of ſure and Pain, which moſt Men 


Admiration, is extraordinary are apt to be conquer d by: which 


- Virtue; eſpecially reſiſting Plea- is Courage or Greatneſs of Soul. 
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a Juſtice, and a Contempt of Riches, are eſpecially 
| - Cauſes of Mens Admiration ; Fuſtice alone procures 
all the three things whith make up Glory; and 
how. It is a neceſſary Virtue for all forts of Peo- 
ple. Even Robbers and Pyrates cannot ſubſi 1 with- | 
out it. Some Examples to this Purpoſe. - 


UCH a Conſtitution of Soul therefore, as can 
make a Man deſpiſe all theſe Goods or Evils, 
begets him a mighty Eſteem and Admiration: But 
eſpecially 7uftice (which fingle Virtue ſerves to 
give Men the Name and Denomination of Good) 
| ſeems much the moſt admirable to the generality 
of People: And not without Reaſon, * it being 
impoſſible for any one to be Juſt, who is afraid at 
the Approaches of Death, of Pain, of Baniſhment 
or Poverty ; or prefers © thoſe things which. are 
contrary to theſe, before the great Duties of Ju- 
ſtice and Honeſty. And more particularly yet, 
Men admire thoſe, whom they find unconcerned 
as to the Matter of Money; and count them tryed, | 
as it were like Gold in the Fire, who have been 
able to withſtand the Temptations of it.. Juſtice 
therefore of it ſelf is ſufficient to procure thoſe 
| three things that are requiſite to Glory: In the 
| fir/t Place, the Love and Good-will of the People; 
becauſe of the © Kindnefles it ſhews to very many. 


"IM Thoſe mention' in the laſt and conſequently can't be reſolute- 

Chapter, Pleaſure, and Pain, ly Juſt. E 

Riches and Poverty, @c. © Viz. Life, Pleaſure, Riches, 
|  Þ For tis but a clapping à Pi- Cc, 
AK ol, or thelike, to ſuch a Man's 4 Hie takes Juſtice in the lar- 
Breaſt, and he'll betray his Friend Senſe here, fo as to compre- 

or Countrey, break his Word, Ben Bounty and Liberality. See 


or any thing in the World, fa- N Ms $5. vil. Boot L 
ther than loſe his belor'd Liſe; | : 


ned, | 


174 7 LL rs Boox II. 
SGercondly, their Confidence : And Thirdly, their 


Admiration : Both'for the ſame Reafon, viz. Be- 
cauſe it neglects and deſpiſes thoſe things, which 
the reſt of Men purſue with fuch Eagerneſs and 
Paſſion. © Now, in my Opinton, not only the 


being in a 17 87 Station, but every Method of 


Living whatſoever, requires the Helps and Aſſi- 
ſtances of Men; as for other Ends, ſo particularly 
for this, that we may have ſome familiar Friends 
to converſe with; Which it is no eaſy Matter for 
2 Man to obtain, without at leaſt the Shew and 
Reputation of Honeſty. From hence it follows, 
That it is neceffary even for thoſe Men themſelves, 
who have withdrawn from the World, and choſen 
the Quiet and Retirements of the Countrey, to be 
reputed at leaſt Men of Honeſty” and Integrity: 


And that ſo much the more, becauſe otherwiſe 


N they wilt certaiply he counted diſhoneſt; and then, 
having, nothing of Guard or Defence, they muſt 
needs be expoſed to perpetual Injuries. The ſame 
Juſtice alſo is neceſſaty for thoſe. (if ever they hope 
to ſucceed. in their Buſineſs) who buy, ſell, lett, 
hire, and are concern'd in the Commerce and Af- 
fairs of the World: Nay, it, is a thing of ſuch 
powerful Moment and univerſal Influence, as that 
thoſe who live only upon Villanies and Wicked | 
nels, can never ſubſiſt without ſomething: of Ju- 
ſtice: For ſhould any Thief ſteal from another that 
belonged to the ſame Confederacy, he would im- 
mediately be expelled, as unfit to be a Member 
even. of a Society of Robbers; and ſhould the 
L himſelf not diſtribute their ; Booty, , Accor- 


Hain n e; That de necelfary alle fr all bt 
Juſtice is, thoſe, who live in of Men, vin. Thoſe of Privacy 
the Eye of the World, ani en- and Retirement; [thoſe of Trade 
deavour to get true and perſect and Commerce in the World; 
d * 1 ging to ſhew, yay for even Thieves and Pyrates. 
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ding to the Meaſures of Juſtice and Honeſty, he 
would either be murther'd or deſerted by his Com- 
pany: Nay, it is ſaid that your Robbers have 
ſome certain Statutes, which they are all of them 
bound to obſerve among themſelves. * THñEOrou- 
pus tells us of a certain Rogue, ones BaxvDyYLIsan 
Ahrian, that got a great Power by the Fame of his 
Juſtice in dividing the Prey: And ® Virrravus 
the Luſitanian, got a much greater, to whom e- 
ven ſome of our Armies and Generals were forced 
to yield, till he was beaten and weaken'd by that 
* Carvs LAELrus, who was ſurnamed the Vie, 
in the Time of his Pretorſhip; whobroughtdown 


his Haughtineſs to fo low an Ebb, as to render the . 


War eaſy for thoſe that came after him. If Juſtice 
then be of ſo great Efficacy, as to raiſe and increaſe 
even the Power of Pirates; of what mighty Force 
muſt we ſuppoſe it to be, in the mit of Laws, 7 
andi in a well conſtituted Republick 1 


* A Ain Greek, Hiſtorian, * ae 
born in the Ifle Chia, and Scho- h N ee 


grant -Cun- 
lar of Locrates, who us'd to fay, 


That he was forc'd to uſe a — 

to Ephorus, and a Bridle to Theo- 
us. He is highly commend- 

2 

Corn. Nepos accuſes him of IIl- 


nature in his Characters of Men. 


He left ſeveral Works, which 

are loſt. 
'& He was afterwards conquer'd 
by Philip, Son of as, 
of Macedonia. Pyrrbus the fa- 


mou „ og ar married 
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ſeveral of the Ancients, 


Servilims Cepio got him treache- 
' robſly 


King in; ſpeaking in his Books De 


ning and Valour; he was firſt a 
Huntſman, afterwards a General 


of a formidable Army. See Flo- 


tus, Paterc. &c. 


i C. Plautius and M. Vitellius, 
or (as others ſay) Claudius Uni- 
— 3 the Prætors. At laſt 


murther d. 
-k The ſame, whom he brings 
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CHAP. XII. 


What made Men at firſt chuſe Kings, and make Lane. 
De juſteſt Men uſually made Kings; and why. 
How to make uſe of the Glory he hath been diſcur- + 
# of. An excellent Rule of Socrates'ss Glory 
| "muſt be founded upon ſolid Virtue. Whatever is 
ae rei will fometime. bs di * 


T was for the fake of enjoying the Benefits * 
this Fuſtice (the great Uſe of which we have 
no been diſcourſing of) that the Medes hereto- 
fore, as we are told by HEROHDOrus, and I am 
apt to imagine our own Anceſtors too, choſe al- 
ways the honeſteſt Perſons for their Kings. For 
- the poorer ſort of People, being oppreſſed by the 
| 5 had recourſe to ſome one of remarkable 
Virtue, to ſave and protect them from Violence 
and Injuries: who conſtituting Meaſures of Equity 
and Juſtice, bound the greateſt to obſerve them as 
well as the meaneſt. And that which was the 
Reaſon for their chuſing Kings, in like manner 
put them upon enacting Laws: For Men have al- 
ways defired to enjoy ſuch'a Right, as all ſorts of 
them might have an equal Share in (for otherwiſe 
indeed it would be no Right at all,) which when 
they could get by the Juſtice and Honeſty of ſome 
one Perſon, they were contented with him, an 
never looked any farther; but when they could * 
* were put upon a neceſſity of inventing Laws, 


2 He ſtill goes on in his Com- 
mendation of Juftice, and tells us, 
That Kings heretofore were cho- 
_ ſen according to their Characters 
for Juſtice and Integrity. 


d The firſt of any great Note 
Greek Hiſtorians, ve 


I the 
7 


ry well 1 by his Works, 
which are ſtill extant in nine 
Books ; which for their Sweet; 
neſs and Elegance are deſervedly 
cal by the Names of the _ 
Muſes, | | 


which 
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which could never be partial, but uſe the' ſame 
Language to all Ranks and Conditions. It is very 
plain therefore, that thoſe Men were uſually cho- 

ſen to be Kings, who were counted by the People 


Men of Honeſty and Integrity: But if they were 
held Prudent and Wiſe withal, the People thought 
there was nothing they might not obtain by their 


Conduct and Management. By all means there- 


fore let us conſtantly follow, and ſtick cloſe to Ju- 


tice; as for its own ſake, (for otherwiſe indeed it 


will not be properly 7uftice) ſo for the Increaſe of 


.our Honour and Reputation. © Now as it is not 
ſufficient for a Man to get Riches, | unleſs he has 
the Wiſdom to diſpoſe of them ſo, as thereby to 


furniſh out all his Expences, not only thoſe of his 
bare Neceſſities, but thoſe of his Bounty and Li- 


berality too: So neither is it enough for a Man to 


get * Glory, unleſs he knows how to make uſe 


of it with Diſcretion: Though what SocraTEs 


ſays is very excellent to this purpoſe, That the rea- 
dieſt May, and, as it were, ' fhorteſt- Cut, to arrive 
at © Glory, is really to be what one defires to be ac- 
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e © He has ſhewn what theſe 


Virtues are, which make the 
People Love, &c, But as tis not 


enough for a Man to get Riches, 


unleſs he knows how to make uſe 


of them too: So, after we have 


gotten the Virtues he has men- 
tion'd, the next Thing that 
comes to be conſider d is, How we 
ſhould uſe them, fo as to be re- 
markable in the World ; and let 
People ſee, by our Practice and 


Exerciſe in ſome ſort of Life, that 


we are ſuch Perſons as deſerve 


their Love, Confidence and Admi- 
ration. For theſe Virtues them 
ſelves are only the Ground-work 


or Foyndations, as it were, of 


perfect Glory; and we know 


Foundations are laid in the 


Earth, and require ſomething 
elſe to be built upon them, be- 


fore they are taken notice of in 
the Eye of the World. Here he 
puts in, way of Caution, a 
Saying of Socrates, That we make 
ſure in the firſt Place, that we 
really are ſuch, &c. 
d By Glory here he underftards 
the Virtues of Juice, @&c, 
which he has juſt been diſcourſing 


of, as the Fcundations of true 


Glory. | 
© Outward Glory, not the 


Virtues themſelves. 


counted. 


_ 


= U 1 L. * Do II. 
counted. Thoſe People therefore are highly mi- 


ſtaken, who think of obtaining a ſolid Reputation, 
by vain Shews and hypocritical Pretences ; by com- 
poſed Countenances and ſtudied Forms of Words: 

for true Glory takes deep rooting, and grows and 
. Houtiſhes more and more; but that which is only | 
in She and mere Outſide, quickly decays and wi- 
_ thers like Flowers; nor can any thing be laſting 
that is only counterfeit. I might bring a great ma- 
ny pregnant Examples for the Proof of theſe Aſ- 


_ ſertions; but for Brevity 
elf with thoſe of but one ſingle Family. 


ſake, I ſhall content my- 
4 Tio» 


nus GRaAccuvs, the Son of Pont fus, Will al- 
ways be praiſed and had in Admiration, as long as 
_ there ſhall any Memorials remain of the Noman 
Atchievements: But his 2 Sons, on the contrary, 
were not in their Lives- time approved of by — . 
Men; and ſince their Deceaſe have * een 
n . WY Were Rang „ UN. 


ee Wh GW Tala”: 
two eloquent 


Roman, who was twice Conſul, 
and as often triumph d; and at 
laſt was made Cenſor, in which 
Office by his Wiſdom and Pru- 
| dence he fav'd the Republick, 
[See Cie. de Orat. 1. g9.] He 

marry d Cornelia, the Daughter 
of the Elder Africanus, by whom 
W Eo 


. nn 
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State , abbut equally dividing 


and. ingenious young | 
Men: But for attempting to 
make Laws pernicious to the 


| 


Lands, Sc. they were both lain; 


the former by Scipio Nafica, and 
the latter by 1 the l 

See Patere. Book II. C bap. rh 
ar. 
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e CHAP. XI. 


at young Men Hunt do to make themſelves 
. Snown,. 4. talen Natice of in the World, Cou- 
rage in War, the firſt thing that ſets off young 
| Men. Another, Temperance, Sobriety, &c. "7 


ing often Company with wiſe and good Men, an- 
ther thing that very much recommends them. _ 


T T is the Buſineſs therefore of thoſe, who defire 
A. to get true Glory, ſtrictly to diſcharge all the 
Duties of Juſtice ; what thoſe are, we have ſhewn 
already in the former Bock. I ſhall now proceed 
to lay down ſome Directions, How a Man ſhould 
do: to appear before the World what he is in him- 
ſelf ; though that of SocraTxs is certainly the 
wiſeſt that can poſſibly be given, To make fare 
in the firſt. place, that pe really be in himſelf, that 
ro hieh he de to appear before the Morld. For when 
a young Gentleman is jult come into the Publick, 
and i is already known and remarkable in it, either 
by the Fame of his Father's Actions (which I 
think, Son Marcus, may be your Caſe ;) or by 
any other.Means or Accident whatſoever ; the Eyes 
of all are immediately upon him, and every one is 
1 after what he does, and how he ſteers his 
ife ; and, as though he were ſet in the publick 
View, ſo none of his Actions, or ſo much as his 
Words, can be long kept in ſecret, But thoſe, who. 


+5 


© '2 His Defign is to ſhew, What ceal'd. In order to which he Q- 


Methods a young Man, who is ftinguithes young Men, into thoſe 24 


he has laid a Foundation of their Anceſtors Account, 

) had beſt enter upon, thoſe who are ur known — 
that he may make himſelf ſcure. They muſt both take to. 

„ and taken Notice of a- ſome honourable Way of Life, ſo 
mong his Citizeris, that ſo his as to Ggnalize their Valour, IM 
* _—_— WWW 


9 coming into the World (ſup- who are remarkable alread | gn” 


" 
7 — 
— * 
« 
- * 
s 
” _ 


at * n. a Pin mY their Tauch by 

e their Meanneſs, are unknown to the 

World ; as ſoon as ever they come up to the Years 

eee ſet before their Eyes the moſt 

Fe Places, and bend all their Studies and 
eſt, 


Boldneſs,, becauſe Men arg fo far from envying 
| Youth,. that- — rather encourage and forward 
them in theit Progteſs. . The frſt thing then, that 
a young off, and recommends him to the 


3 


Publick, is Courage and, 8 Martial Affairs; 


by Which a great many R our Forefathers, 


| Who pyere ſcarce ever wholly diſengaged from Wars, 


very nobly eee And ſignalized themſelves. 


But you, ESL . ave had the Misfortune to Light 
upon; the, Fimes of a Civil War, wherein the“ one 


Party was wicked and. deteſtable, and the other 
un fortunate and unſucceſsſul: In which, however, 


when Poux had given you the Command of * 
one Wing, you. got much Praiſe: from that great 
Commander and all his Army, by your Riding, 
Darting, and patiently abiding all the Fatigues of 


War. But as for this Piece of your riſing Glory, 
hat, and the whole Conſtitution of the Republick, 
are both of them fallen to the Ground together. 
But I never deſigned ſo to model this Diſcourſe, as 


that it mould de proper for none but you; but 


that it. might be applicable to all Men i in general: 1 | 
mall! go on therefore to the remaining Part of it, 
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b Courage in "a Win, the Pan ney 3 Troops | 


firſt a makes à young 5 Horſe to ſupport its it, one on the 
Man become temarkab 1 Right and t the Left. 
£0 That of ws Ceſar. TN: 1 Son 1 . of 
g of Ponpet the Grate the bring alt Wage. 
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, rouxs toward the obtainipg of them; 
Which 1857 ought to do with ſo much the more 


E 


Sun l or X tons 


more noble and excellent th 13 
ſo. the Effects of our'Reaſbi a Underſtanding ig 
greater and mere powerful,'as 'tg'this Partici tat, 
than thoſe of mere Srrertzth. f Now of: theſe here 
is none that can more "recommend and adom 
young Man, than Temperanee and Sobtiety; Duty 
and Reſpe&to his natural Patents, Love And Gyod- 
nature towards his Friends a e 
ther good way for young Peeple to kno 
hve ggg Tee of often 10 Arg on Tome 
great and wiſe Men, who are thought te defign 
for the Good of the Publick's For when they Are 
obſerved to be frequently with 'fuch, tlie People 
are preſently apt to imagine that they Wilk be like 
thoſe Men, whom they chuſe for their 
Thus Pos. Rvritivs,” when he was Foung, had 
the general Vogue of à very honeſt Man, and an 
able Lawyer, becauſe he frequented' the Houſe cr 
45 Mouries. As for * CxAssUSs, whilſt he was 
very young, he was not beholden to any one elſe, 
bur v. rn of himſelf” cyerlaſting! Honour,” by 
. of v at det t re- Ho 

quire fk Tires th Tempe- guns i! teh. 8 
rance, Ec. moſt recommend a ſome Men, and condemn'd of 
young Man. Extortion, and accordingly ba- 
C that recom-| . Of 2obich ſer the fort-cited 
_ mends young Men is, keeping Places. 

frequent Company with thoſe. . 3, P. Mutius Scewvols, | a noble 


that are Wile, a_ Lovers * Roman, famous for his Knowledge 
&heir .Countr 


u P, Aas nagen e noble. eloquent Speaker 3 —— 
Roman, Conſul together with by our Author, Furiſpericor 


Cn. Mallins. He was Scholar of iſertiſſimas. He was Conſul with - © 


Panætius, [See Book III. Cb. ws] Cal s P:ſo, about the Year 
a great Lover of Learning, of Rome 6 3 Tib, Grace 
— + well fkill'd in Philoſophy A rais'd his Sedition: And af- 
the Civil Lats. Cicero in terwards made Pontifex maximus. 
-_ firſt — dz Oratore call * Lucius Crafſus, the famous 
innocentie : And Orator who mention 

ars 1 Chap. xiii. HF n 19 ; 
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- 
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adertak 255 at i rand glorious Aeon: 
when at that Ferm of Years, Wherein others are 
ded if they begin but to ſtudy and exer- 
ciſe the Art; (as we Pave it recorded of the fa- 
mous DxMOSTHENMES) at that Age, I fay, did 
Cragsvs make it appear, that he could perform 
that laudably i in the open Courts of Juſtice, which 
de might without 3 ha ve been ſtu- 


dying, at home. 


1 of c. Las ay eloquent thers begin but to ſtudy Bloquence) 
an, who had been Tribune and publickly accus'd and got con- 

| - whom Craſſus, at the demn'd, nnn. A 
tinete e N {elf 
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Dj Gourle of two Sorts. A ability + oils noerful to 
py le Love, &c. e Eloguence 2 27 
"Several Occaffons of ſhewing a Lian: Eloquente. 
2 47 more laudable than to atiuſe ; but the 

4 Tatter i in /ome. Caſes honourable enough. Several 
| E amples 0 brave” "Acenſations. '*Tis lawful i in 
0 ny 12 115 td Befend t the Feally Guilty ; but neuer 
i attuſe the Innocent. "The Jules and Advicates 
Di, aing the Acriſeu, eſpecially honou- 


lle, 20hen it is againſt ſome power ful Oppreſir. 
4 WA o f 1er n Ye 


b g or Diſcourſe there are two 
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nan ap 0 theſe. two > the et, 
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which is what we call Eloquence, is apparently 
moſt powerful towards the Procurement of Glory; 
» but yet it 1s unexpreſſible of what Influence Cour- 
teſy and Affability are, in the Buſineſs of obtain. 
ing Mens Loye and Affections. "There are extant 
Letters of © Paitie, to ALEXANDER, 4 ANTI1- 
PATER, to. CAsSANDER, and Ax rioohus to 
Pritie ; in which theſe moſt Wiſe and, Prudem 
Princes ( for eh we are told they really were) 
adviſe each his Son to ſpeak kindly to 1e 
tude, and try — win the Hearts of both them and 
the Soldiers by gentle Words and familiar Appel- 
lations. But that other Diſcourſe, which; is pro- 
per for Pleadings and Harangues in Publick, does 
oftentimes move and tranſport the whole Multi- 
tude : For When a Man ſpeaks ſo wiſely and flu- 
ently, they are preſently rapt into a ſtrange Admi- 
ration, and cannot but conclude, as ſoon as ever 
they hear him, that he is wiſer and mare knowing 
than the reſt, of Men are. But if there he Modeſty 
joined with the Power and Weight of his Elo- 
quence, there is nothing in the World on more. 
kaiſe their ren 1 and e tod, it * | 

be a young Man th at ff ow the Subjects 
and Occafions, that ſtan land in need of Eloc 8 
are mote than one, and ſeveral young Gentlemen, 
in our own Republick, have made themſelves emi- 


* Of the fr fort of Diſcourſe, Fang but 2 2 


vx. That of common Conver- 


'Gr de gg 

4 A oldier of Philip's, left © 1 ke eee r 
of Macedonia, by Ale- | viz. Dibour 
eng Jo e jb Hoa 260 Ye ng 3 Mob 8 


poyſon d ane 7 
2 bis 855 Sap ite. Tack Roles 


Tae M lating to 
K King of Macidenis, at | 
e pk 


| 67 
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nent in ſeweral of them: Some for Example, by 


king in the Senate- Houſe, and others, by plead- 
g in the Courts of Juſtice. Of theſe ways the 


latter is moſt fruitful of Admiration, the Duties of 

hien are only two, Defending and Artuſing. It is 
much more commendable to defend than to ac- 
cuſe; however, this latter has oftentimes brought 
Men to i conſiderable Reputation. We mention'd 
the Example of Ckassvs but juſt now, and MAR- 
cos AnToxnius, when he was a young Man, did 
the fame; and nothing got * Sur»ir1vs- ſo much 
Credit for his Eloquence, as his brave Accuſation of 


Carvs NortBaANnGs, a very ſeditious and trouble- 


fome Citizen. This nevertheleſs muſt be done but 
feldom, or indeed never, unleſs it be undertaken 
on the Behalf of the Republick, as it was by thoſe 
three whom I juſt now mention'd: Or, Secondly, 
upon the Account of ſome Injury received, as by 
thetwo *Evcuriusts; or elſe for the ſake of 


thoſe under our Protection, as was formerly done 


bye "myſelf for the Sicilians; and by! Jutivs for 
the Sardimans againſt Marcus ArBuTius: In 
like e * Fd USIUS made his Induſtry be taken | 


<3 71997 8 


| n 5 he 
4 10 ſpeaking in his ds Ora- 
008931 {tony yen *Perſon, as 
ears Nn great Praiſes he 
ere He was Conſul 
and . call'd by V. Patercul. 
 Proncepsy Eroctatis & Eloquentie. 
He was aſterward kill'd 
-Qorhmand' of Maris and Cinna. 
The Perſon, byiwhoſe Accuſati- 


Th n was Cn. 


. 
bis d Cndiore,! and there com- 
um enrellent 


 mended-for 


; . * wy de Orat, i. 


; Order. 


the 4 


23 He war Tribune of the 
People, and joining with Marius 
againſt Sylla, was ſlain by * 
7. ell. Paterc. 
5 Lucius and Marcus, who ac= 
d Servilius the Augur, be- 
iss he before had accus d their 
Father. 
k In his Orations 2gainft Vetres. 
II have follow'd the CorreQi- 
on of Langius, Manut, &c. who 
would have it read Pro Sardis in 


'or Contra Albutium n. Vi 4. 


Ed. Græ vii. 

m He mentions wn 

in his Brutus, where he ſays Fu- 

FEAus tot a great deal of Credit by 

it. Anthony the famous Orator 
1 | notice 
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notice of, by his accuſing AqQuiL1vs. 


185 
Once then 


or ſo, it is allowable enough; but by no Means 


often; However, ſhould the Commonwealth call 


2* Man to it, he might do it often upon her Ac- 
count, it being no Diſgrace to be often employed 
in taking Vengeance on ber Enemies. -Yet, even 
to be moderate 
and cautious: For he ſhews himſelf a Man of a 
very unnatural and mercileſs Temper {or rather in- 


in this Caſe, it is ſtill the beſt way 


deed not a Man at all, but a ſavage Monſter) who 
can endure to make it his very Buſineſs and Em- 
ployment, to bring many People into Danger of 
their Lives: Beſide that it is dangerous to the Per- 
ſon himſelf too; and not only 16, but even ſcan- 
dalous and ſhameful, to get himſelf the odious 
Name of An Accuſer: Which of late was the For- 


tune * of Marcus BRurus, àa Petſon that was 


ſprung of a noble Family, and Son of that Bxu- 


TUs, who was fo particulatly famed for his Skill 
It is another Rule of Duty 


in the Civil Laws. 
more eſpecially to be taken notice of, and whieh 
cannot be broken without manifeſt: Villany Ne- 
ver to bring an inndcent Penſen into Danger. For 


fince kind Nature has given us Eloquence, to 


ſerve for the Good and Preſervation of "all Men; 
than to turn it tothe Ruin 


2A yd bells ids batt 


defended e 3 to move 
the Judges to pity, pull'd open his 
Cloaths, and thew'd them his 
honourable Wounds in his Breaſt. 
uilius was Conſul with Marius, 
n. Urb. Cond. 52. and accus'd 
of Bribery or Extortion. Multts 
 avaritie criminibus, teftimoniiſque 
een Cic. Orat. pro Flac. 


He mentions both Father . 
77. korea 
1 


32.2! 


and Sop'th kl e eee * 


for an excellent awyer, who 


wrote ſeveral: Books ; and tle 


Son for a looſe Debaucher. And 


in his Brutus he calls the Father 
an excellent Man, and very ſki:- 


ful of the Law but the Son a 
Diſgrace to his Family, &c. - 7 
. Teig that ai ine. 


* 
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what can be more, either wicked, or "abuman, | 
Deſtruction of the 


® beſt of them? It! is our 1 then never to accuſe 


£0 


72 22 "£79 ye 1. 


Y the nn But we need not, on the other hand, 
make any Scruple of ſpeaking ſometimes in Behalf | 

of the Guilty, provided be be not wholly villa- ö 

nous and abominable. For this is no more than | 

What the People deſire, than what Cuſtom autho- 

rizes, and the common Bowels of Humanity en- 

ine us tO. It is the Duty of a Judge to endea - 

vour aſter nothing but the real Truth; but an A4. 
_ woeate ſometimes may ſpeak up for that, which 
carries no more than an outward Appearance ↄf it: 
Which, I think, I mould hardly have ventured 
to ſay, (eſpecially. in writing a bitoſophical Diſ⸗- 
cCourſe) but that I perceive it was the Opinion of 
PaxAkrtus, a Perſon of as great and conſiderable 
Authority, as an among the Steicht.. But Deſen- 
ding is that which brings the largeſt Returns both 
of Glory and Intereſt; eſpecially. if one happen to 
be affiſtant to thoſe, who ſeem injured and oppreſ- 
ſed by the Power of ſome Great One. This was 
my Fortune, ac a great many Times, ſo more 

_ eſpecially in my younger Days; when I. ſtood. in 

Defence of Roscivs AmnRINUs, againſt all the 
Greatneſs. and Authority of SyLLA: And you 
uo the A {RAS then ſpoke, int a es 
Toms 3 . 
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cha. XV. 12 Jo 


T farts of Libtrality. Better to help Men by our 
Hou and Induſtry, than by our Money. -Phi- 
's Reprodf to his Son Alexander to this Purpoſe. 
Inconveniences of the ſecond fort 95 pen 
Laie u ed int. 5 
£ Hs oiven this 1 of 10 nh 
Duties, which young Men muft do for the 
Attainment of Glory; we are next to diſcourſe of 
Beneficence or Liberality. Of this there are twp 
Sorts; the one of which conſiſts in obliging thoſe 
who need it, by our Labour and Induſiry; the other 
by our Money. The latter of theſe two is much 
the more eaſy, eſpecially for thoſe who have plen- 
tiful Fortunes ; but the former; on the other hand, 
more glorious and magnificent, and more ſuitable 
to the Character of a brave and exalted Soul. For 
though there is a Good - will, and generous” Readi- 
neſs to oblige, ſhewn in either; yet in the one 
Cafe we are beholding to the Chef, in the other 
to the Virtues and Abilities of the Perſon.  Befides, 
thoſe Sort of K indneſſes, which are done by the 


Aſſiſtance of Money, or the like, 55 | 
—_— of Time * their own SEAN n 3 
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a Chap. vi. he Jaid down * vi 
Things, as Reaſons or Moti ves i 
of Mens being profitable to us: 
Of theſe he rejected Fear, as a theſe he RN here under 
very dangerous and inconyenient Beneficence or Liberality, and 
one. Good-2vill, Honour or Ad- ſhews <obat fort of 4 are 
miration, and "Confidence 3 uſeful, and in * ſure, 
which three go to make up true and in what * Gale? 
Glory, he hath already di — Sc. And firſt — Benefi- 
of, and ſhewn by what —— — of which he 
they are to be obtain d. — E nnn 


. *himifelf kind to „Ihe 
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da this * t . hy ts, eat out its 
"own B Wels, 'and/ mote you. have formerly 
hl i di in the fewer you will be able to 
*6blige-Hfor dds Pütüre⸗ Bat now, on the other 
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Sb,. mich more 


? Fir the Father of ATEXANDER the Gteat, ih. 
4 ces his Son thatply in One of his Epiſtles,” "for 


Eo purchaſe the Good-will of the Aa- 
by giving them Donations: In the Name 


GE Wonder, Joys de, What Method of Reaſoning 
1 Wai ken Fou into uch a Thought, as. to imagine 
ant cheſe Men wor 


uld ever de faithful to you, 


a-yourſelF hadwrrupted with Money What! 


de Jeu defign te be thought, not the King, 5795 
3 


t daun, That Srrtuard and Pur ſebearer is ad. 


only the Steward and Purſebearer of the A. 
mirably well fad; becauſe it is ſo ſcandalous a Bu- 


ness for a Prince ; and that calling Donations: a 


torruptinę the People, is better yet; for thoſe who 
receive them are perpetually the worſe for it, and 
only; made readier to expect the ſame again. PHI- 
II writ this to his Son alone, but it may ſerve for 
4 Direction to all Men in general. I. think we 
may take it for granted therefore, that 7hat fort of 


Bounty, which confiſts-in doing Kindneſſes by o ur 


Labour and Induſtry, is more Virtuous and Credi- 
table, can oblige more People, and has more ways 


a 5 _ of doing it than; that other has; Not but that 


- fometimes a Man ſhould give, nor is this ſort: of 


ö - Bounty to be wholly rejected; nay, one ought of- 


t eee part of one's Money: to 
* 
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thoſe, who are well deſerving Perſons, and ſtand 
= need of ſuch Aſſiſtance: But ſtill it mull be done 
17 great Prudence and Moderation, For ſome 
a Fa ſquander d away whole, Eſtates by in- 
EF. 1 8 rately 1 1 . w ich Kemi he fooliſh- 


ur. xv. 


eſt, LADEN Hild; for ſo 2 Man diſables 
Himdelf ever after from doing © "hat. < which he 


| 4 takes. . i. G5 the orſt. „Thing is ; 


2 is in Giving is uſually; accorh- 

dae i 90 axs of Getting; For when: 
this Means Men hay e With bat is their own, 
they Are: 5785 90.5 lay. Ba nds upon that which is 
| Wo 's.: 57 36M s;; Ma 1 mig what i * 


e thre 


ou 1 0 48 that even. Ties itſelf, caundt 


} 4 * 


open them z nor / to keep. them open, 41 if they 
Welke gommon to all Men in general? The beſt 
way . 0 1. to ee c Medium, and Ive 
more or le if in ie to our Eſtates. In ſſhe; 
We ſhou ld do well to remember a Saying, Which 
is now 118995 ſo common as to be 4 Proyerb a- 
mong ſt us, Baunty pas got uo Bottom: For how in- 
| "Fred 15 it po le, there ſhould ever be any End of 
it, when tho who are u ſed to it, look to receive 
again; and others, from ſeeing them, are pre 
; 0 expect Naa! 519111. 29: 312 1* 4 Trap n 12 
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IS) ye og we give. 12 ws are. wo 
. d 'Whic are Prodigal,” "and. 
the GM theral, "The Prodigat * are. thole, ” who 
conſume valt Sums in making publick Feaſts,” and 
ſributing Portions. of Meat 0 the People; or 
in Pro idin Gladiators, 0 ht wit! one another, 
br wit] \ Wil Beaſts ir the 1 Hf rin Fame 
paratic e heh ports, and Recreations 
itude: Thin $ that are forgotten in a 
mort time, i. *. all 100% on, after 
Ones they are over... the iheral are thoſe, 
90 dilpoſe of their Money in redeeming” poor 

| Prizoners;. i in elping ht Tiends and Acquai 
WE. out of 1] AF oh been ting them toward t 4] 
Kine. their 83 O putting them into 


| 1 me M N 50 mak Ing, or " encreaſing their For- 
' Tunes. FT, admire theref Ire, What ſhould come in- 
to. "HEOPHRASTUs' 8 Head, who in a Book of 


"I is, which he wrote concerning Riches, amongſt ſe- 
_ eral noble and excellent Things, has been guilty 
401 8 TY FT. e, Abfurdity: Fe or he runs out 


585 5 * } 


129 FE 4 Rang f given 2 5 Nerbns, 1 the dene SY in the priger 
„ ! why the firſt fort of Beneficence, and ſtrict Senſe of "that Word. 
which [conſiſts in obliging Men begins with the rſt ,-- and 

by our Labour and Induſtry, is courſes of it to Map. xviii. of 
preferable to the. ſecond, which he comes to the Sandy the Li- _ 
does it by Money; he begins in beral. 6 
| "Ys Chapter to diſcourſe of the b The ſame that he mention'd 
latter, and divides thoſe that uſe Book 1. Chap. i. his Book here 
i {the Lari as he ſpeaks) into mention'd is now quite loft, but 


s forts, "the one Prod 0 and tis quoted by Diogenes Lacrtins, 
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mightily in Commendation. of Magnificencg 
giving publick Showz or Donations to the my 
and thinks the ſupplying of fuch Expences as theſe, 
the very principal Fruit and Advantage of Riches: 
but in, my Opinion it is both à much greater, and 
more durable Advantage, to be furniſhed with Mo- 
ney for theſe Acts of Bounty, of which I have juſt 
now been giving ſome Inſtances. But, AxISTo- 
LE, With k ich mote Reaſon and fudgtmeht, r- 
proves us for not being amazed at..thoſe Sum 
which are dal ire away to careſs the Peo- 


ple: “ Should any one; (fays he) when a City. is 
5 beſieged and re Na to great Streighta, "give a 
4 large Sum of Money far alittle Cup af! Water ; 


« Peop le would wonder and admire s. it. ftran 5 
« 17. a hardly be p rſnaded'ro believe it at firſt; 
« hut afterwards poffibly, upon farther Confidert- 
cc tion, would be 2 — to pardon it, becauſe it 
<« was a Caſe of mere Exigence and © Neceflity:; 
cc 
CC 


. « But yet we can fee, without any thing of Ad- 
* miration, thoſe vaſt Charges and infinite Ex- 

cc pences, which Men put enten to for no 
n! in the World; neither for the Relief of 

< any Want or Neceſſity, nor yet for the Encreaſe 
„ of their Glory and Dignity : And that Pleaſure 
ce of the Multitude which is principally aimed at, 
« is of ſhort Continuance ; and only tickles and 
.6C ſooths up t the Meaneſt of the People, who. them- 
<« ſelves will forget the Satisfaction they received, 
« 2s foon as ever the Show and Recreation is at 
'« an end.“ He adds moreover, with a great deal 
of Reaſon, 51 That Children "— and fome 


"© Nothin of this Si quoted * was a Stoick Philoſopher, 
.is to be found in any of the Works mention'd by Seneca in his 2gfh 


of Arifotle nom extant ; . which | Epift. and who (as. we. leayn 
- #2 the learned Murerus „from Plutarch) wrote a n : 


9 Jr to be read Ari » - 0 $06 SuhjoR.of Riches: © 
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80 4 trifſing Women, eher with es and the 


N Por ſervile. Part of. thoſe who are free, 
p a Pleaſure i in ſuch fooliſn kind of 
% but that Men of true Prudence, and 
of Things by the Rules of 
means eher comme nd or 
1 Rood it is 4 Cuſtöm in 


e erhap 8. 22 
© thoſe 555 judge 
Z Reaſon, N by vo. 
+ approve of them. 
Gur Republick, Arne 1 | 
00 Forefathers | 
from the ſobereſt ee 
Bs 
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— 9 99 4 And. 


might 


1 F. 


from the Time of our 
And demand, even 


<PuUBLLUs CRASSUS, W 
ed and really was ſuch, 
mificent and noble in his En- 
Lucrus On Assusz a little 


omething that is ſplen« 


.and. magnificent peer Edileſhips. Hence 


ho, was ſurnamed The 
in his Office of 


While after, was fulkout as generous,” though 
Collegue ofs Mucivs the mo dderäte Man 


Aiving-⸗ 


Next aſter theſe came 


5 Calus CLrav- 


;DIVs, [the Son of ApPrus; and a great many o- 


"hers, v. the Eucv II Hor TENSIUs, and 
. . 661 $97 ty 


required their taking Care of the 


n er 


E The Augur, who married 


publick Buildings, Temples, Sc. the Diughter of the Wiſe Lælius: 


2s alſo the publick Games on any 
folemd Occufton, Plays, and the 


ee. Tas uſnally counted the 
Arſt Step toward otber Offices; in- 
te which the People choſe Men, 
according to their gocd or ill Be- 
haviour in t:s, Hence they u- 


fually ſpar d no Pains, Charges, 


De, ſo bs they a * 
2 we V FG 


le mam'd 
8 e eat 4 into 
the Family of the Craff; ſrom 
that of he Macii. He was the 
firſt that gave the People a Fight 
of Elephants in his ZEdileſhi 
"He was afterwards Gonſul, 7H 
Feri V 
2. The "Famous Orater, © 


* *** 2 1 > * 2 g 
n 


mention 'd by our Author in the 

g of his De Amixitia. 
Serena Pulcher ;_. he firſt 
had * Scenes in 26, Theatre 
paint whereas before they were 
bare Boards. . 

i The two Brothers Let. and | 
Mar. who were both ZEdiles to- 
gether, and made the 2 ba 
turn round, and ſo often, wh 
as before they were fixt and u 
[ferable. 

E The famouſeſt Roman er 
net to Cicero, and often his Op- 
ponent; 3 Conſul ſix Vears before 
him, See his Death excellently” 
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lamented -at the ir n our 
e . an 5 a2 cubs 
e ett” ande 
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» SiLAnts.. | But * Pükizor Levrörus, when 
I was, Conſul, exceeded. all others that ever went 
before him: who was afterwards folldwed and co- 
pied by, * SCAURUS. But of all theſe Shows, 
et have been given to pleaſe” and entertain the 
People, thoſe. of my Friend Pop PEY Were the 
greateſt and "moſt magnificerit, „ exhibited when 
B Was the ſecond Ti e She In all Ws 
Caſes it ig eaſy. a e 


1 Were 
a N 1 1 inen. 
244 D. Yar , geh fy 
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Conſul next after cue with and was fo profuſe in his A 
_ Licinins Murane, © ip that Pim ſam, —— 
m Surnam'd pingber, Canful ruin” t the Reman Moderation, and 
"fix Years after Cicers, whom he that Sy/la did more harm by em- 


3 To be Sing his Prodigalities, than 
bim is written the firſt Book of he did — all his Murders and 


His familiar Epiſtles. He wast Cracks 
fir that _ 7 8 9 Gown, . — 
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+n He built a 
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and what then are. Some Examples of 1a 
anes. Upon e * oy le 1 12 5 * 
in this lind. 8 % | 
TO Man EE ſhould 5 Sta Se 4. 
to draw upon himſelf the dae of Ava- 
rice. Mamercus, a Perſon of very great Riches, 


was put by the Conſulſhip for no other Reaſon, 
but becauſe he refus d to be Aale firſt. 2K * IF fuch 


.2 A Name of the Emilian re. 1 * be meant here, or jd 


: mily. Mamercus AEmilius Lepi- not. 


dus was Conſul with D. Bratus, * d When, and. how far fk 


25 U. G. 676. 'Tis uncertain ſorts of Giving are allowable: 
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Things therefore are demanded by 
allowed of, though perhaps not deſired, by good 
Men, they muſt eyen be performed ; but ſo as to 


keep within the Compaſs of your Eſtate, as I my 


ſelf did. Nay, though they ſhould not be demand- 


ed by the People, yet they might wiſely enough 


be preſented them, upon a Proſpe& of gaining 
ſome more conſiderable Advantage by it. Thus 
© OresTEs of late got a great deal of Credit, by 
giving the People a Dinner in the Streets, under 
the Notion of © paying his Tenths to HexcULEs. 
Nor did any 
far ſelling out Corn at an eaſy Rate, in the Time 
of à very great Dearth and Scarcity : For be got 
_ himſelf free from a great and inveterate Hatred of 
tlie People, by a Coft, which (conſidering he was 
at that Time ÆEdile) was neither diſhoneſt, nor 


yet extraordinary great: But of all, my Friend 


Mito got the greateſt Honour, by purchaſing 


Gladiators for the Defence of the Publick, which 


was wholly included in my ſingle Safety, and 
thereby defeating the mad and pernicious Attempts 


6 . N met Ki * 
* 
1 
” 
8 83 * 
B O ok II. 


the People, and 


one ever find Fault with M. Servs, 


of © CLoprvs. 


— 4 

Oreftes, ſo call'd becauſe be was 
| by Cn. Aufidius, [Cic. pro 
domo, Ch. xviii.] He was 2" eng 
wards Conſul with Corn. Lentu- 
Jus Sura, An. U. C. 682 

d ?*Twas a Cuſtom among the 
Romans, upon 
taking, to 8 the Tenth of 
their Income to ſome God, to 
make him proſper them in their 
Undlertakings. Oreſtes, under 
Pretence of paying this to Her- 
cules, gave a 
als to all the People 3 in publick, 
that ſo he Wight gain their a- 
2 4 '- . 


any great Under- 


great deal of Victu- | 
Republick it ſelf, 
Milo, who afterwards killed this 


Such Charges therefore are not 


4 Surname of the Aurelias 1 
This is Cn. Aufidius 


bune the Year following, endea- 


vour'd to bring back Cicero again. 


Cladius violently oppos d it; and 
getting together ſome of his own 


Gang, and a Parcel of Gladia- 
tors, fell upon the People as they 
aſſembled a 


ut it, and flew ſeve- 
ral. Milo, on the other fide, 


brought Gladiators to defend Cice- + 


70, and in him (as he fays) the 
This is that 


— for which being accus d, 
IS 


e Clid/ur was a vile and profli- 
gate Fellow, a great N to 
Cicero, whom in his Tribuneſhip - 
he got banith'a, [See Cicero's op | 
in Plut.] but Milo, being Tri- 
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to be ſhunned, - when either they are zece/ary or 
very advantageous: but even when. they are ſo, we 
muſt {till not exceed. the due Limits of Mediocrity. 
Luc. PHILIPRUs, the Son of QUiNTUs,. an ex- 
traordinary ingenious and eminent Man, was 
I confeſs, to he making bis Brags, . That he got al l. 
the Honours the Republick could give him. with-, 
out ever ſpending one Farthing that way: Carus 
Cvxlo uſed to ſay the ſame : And even L my ſelf 
have ſome Reaſon. to boaſt. upon this Account: for 
conſidering the Greatneſs, of the Honaurs I got, 
and that too by every one of the Votes, and the. 
very firſt Years I was capable of them, (which is 
more than can be ſaid by either of thoſe two, 
whom I juſt now mentioned) the Charge of my 
Ædileſhip was very inconſiderable. But the beſt 
way of laying out Money in this kind, is to repair 
the City-Walls, make Docks, Havens, Aquæ - 
ducts, and the like; things that may ſerve. to tha 
general Uſe and Advantage of the Publick. For 
though Things which are preſent, and given down. 
upon the Nail, are more acceptable for. a Time; 
yet the Memory of theſe will be more laſting, and 
continued even down to Poſterity. I forbear to 
ſpeak much againſt Theatres, Porticoes, new Tem- 
ples, and the like, out of Reſpect to my old Friend 
PomPEY: But I find them not approved of by the 
famouſeſt Men; particularly not by PANAETIUS 
himſelf, whom I have very much followed, though. 
not quite tranſlated, in this Work. Neither are 
they liked by DemeTRIvs PHALEREUS, who 


he wig defontel by dor Authior ii Learning. He was alfo, a very 

that incomparable « Oration, which | good Orator, and is often. m men- 
is ſtill extant. © " tion'd by our Author. His Son 

F An excellent Roman, Conful was that Curio, who was Tri- 

with Cn. Octauius, the Year of bune of the People, and the grand 

Neme 677; 2 good Man, and a. Incendiary in the Cor War b be- 
* as Well as tween Ceſar and Pompey. 
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blames PERICLEs, one of the greateſt Men a- 
mongſt all the Grecians, for ſquandring away ſuch* 
E a vaſt. Sum of Money, upon that noble Structure 
at the Entrance of the Acropolis. But T'have ſpo- 
ken ſuffciently upon all this Subject, in thoſe Books 
FT have written * concerning the Republick. To con- 
clude therefore, Alf ſuch Profuſions are, generally 
ſpeaking (I think) to be blamed ; but yet at ſome 
Times, and upon certain Occaſions, may be rendred 
neceſſary : However, even then they muſt be pro- 
portioned to one's Eſtate, and kept within the Li- 
mits of Reaſon and Moderation. 


8 Above two thouſand Ta- Stone, and was five Years in 
lents: This is that Entrance to building. See Meurſ. Cecropia. 
their ancient Tower call'd Acro- h This Work was in ſix Books: 

lis and {becauſe under the Pro- but tis now all loſt except ſome 
tection of Pallas] Glaucopia, ſo few Fragments, of which Scipio's 
often mention'd by ancient Wri- Dream is much the largeſt, as. 
ters. It had five noble Doors, making a good Part of the ſixth 
was cover'd with curious white Book,- | ! | 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Liberality to be varied according to the Variety of 
Circumſtances. The Merits of the Receiver eſpe- 
cially to be conſidered, What Atts of Bounty we 
_ ſhould more partuularly- exerciſe. Meaſures to be 
- obſerved in receiving Money, It is profitable ſome- - 
times to part with one's Right, When-a Man uſes 
an Eſtate as he ought. Hoſpitality deſervedly.com- 
„„ | EO (ef 


— — 


IN that * other fort of Giving, which proceeds 
from Liberality, we ſhould not keep conſtant- 
2 He has done with the fir rally blameable, but in ſome 
fort of Giving largely, viz.-Pro- Caſes excuſable. He comes now 
-Gigality 3 which he thinks gene- to the Second, Liberality, 19 
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ly to one certain Meaſure; but vary according to 
the Variety of Circumſtances in the Perſons that 
receive. His Cafe (for inſtance) who ſtraggles at 
preſent under ſome preſſing Neceſſity, is different 
from his, who is well enough to paſs, and only 
deſires to improve his Fortune. We ſhould lend 
our Aſſiſtance in the firſt Place to thofe, who are 
under the Burden and Weight of ſome Misfortune; 
unleſs they are ſuch as deſerve to be miſerable : 
We ſhould be ready however to forward thoſe like- 
wiſe, who defire only of us our Helping-hand, not 
fo much to fave them from being Unfortunate, as 
to raiſe them to ſome higher Degrees of Fortune. 
> But here we muſt be careful to acquaint our ſelves 
throughly with the Fitneſs of the-Perſons ; for that 
of ExNius is admirably well faid : 


I take good hs et when ill app lied, to become itt 
; = [4 3 0 "_ 


Now that which is given to a truly honeſt and 
grateful Perſon, is paid us in the Acknowledgment 
he himſelf makes, and in the Good-Wilk that is 
got by it from the reſt of the World. For no- 
thing is more pleaſing to all Mankind, than Boun- 
ty beſtowed without Raſhneſs and Precipitancy; 
and the Generality of Men praiſe it ſo much the 
more, becauſe the Liberality of every great Man, 
is a common kind of Sanctuary for all that are 
needy. We ſhould endeavour therefore, as far as 
we are able, to oblige many Men by ſuch Acts of 


is ſcen not only in Giving, but 
in Recerving too. He begins 
with Giving; concerning which 
His firſt Rule is, That 2ve ſbould 
conſider the Circamftances of the 
Perſon vue give to. 


e, In Giving we ſhould 


confider the Perſon's Deſerts: For 
Kindneſſes beftow'd upon thoſe, 


who don't deſerve, but will 


make ill uſe of them, are indeed 
no Kindneſſes. We ſhould make 


\ honeſt Men the * of our 


Bounty. in this kind, 


G68 
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Generoſity, as may not be betten as ſoon as e- 
ver they are over; but be remembered by the 
Children and Poſterity of the Receivers, in ſuch 
manner as to lay a Neceſſity upon them of ſhew- 
ing their Gratitude; I fay Neceſſity, for all People 
hate one that takes no Care of being grateful to his 
Benefactors, and count him that is ſuch, injurious 
to themſelves, becauſe he diſcourages Bounty and 
Liberality, and ſo is a common Enemy to all the 
poorer. Sort. Beſides, this way of Giving, where- 
by Captives are ranſomed, and the meaner Folk 
enriched, is uſeful and advantagious to the Publick 
itſelf; and has frequently been practiſed by thoſe 
of our Order, as appears very fully from the Ora- 
tion of En Ass vs. That other. Way therefore of 
expending Money, which conſiſts in making Shows 
forthe Entertainment of the Vulgar, ought {I think) 


by no means to be compared with this: The one 


comports well with the Character of a great and a 


rudent Perſon: The other of ſuch, as /cajole the 
3 and look out for Pleaſures to tickle- the | 


Fancies of the unſtable Multitude.. © And as it is 


a Duty to be generous in Giving, ſo is it not to 


be too .. rigorous in Demanding ; but in every 
Tranſaction of Buying, Selling, Letting, and Hi- 
ring, to behave ourſelves towards our Neighbours 
and Chapmen, with all the Fairneſs and Courteſy 
imaginable; to let -go ſomething of our ſtrict and 
Juſt Rights, upon certain Occaſions; to avoid all 


Suits and Contentions at Law, as far as can rea- 


ſonably and fairly be expected; perhaps I might 
add, ang even ſomething farther ; for in ſeveral Caſes 


| on deliver up one 3 \ Right, is not only generous, 


1 Haring gefren ow ſome Rules for W z in which he would 
the liberal Direction in have him not be too rigorous, but 
Giving of Spending ; he proceeds courteous, complying, ant | x 
| * | 9 

but 
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but 4 advantageous too. However, a Man ſhould 
have a decent Regard to his Eſtate and Fortune; 
for it is not over-reputable to let that be ruined by 
his Eaſineſs and Neglect; and yet on the other 


hand he ſhould carry himſelf ſo, as to avoid all 
Suſpicion of a ſordid, mean, or avaritious Tem- 
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per. For it is then a Man uſes his Money as he 
ought to do; when he ſhews himſelf liberal, with- 
out ruining his Fortune. THEOPHRASTUS 
commends, and with very good Reaſon, another 

ſort of Bounty, which we call Hoſpitality ; For 
there is nothing, in my Mind, more handſom and 
becoming, than conſtantly to have the Houſes of 
Noblemen open, and ready to entertain all Stran- 
gers of Faſhion ; and it is no ſmall Credit and Re- 
putation to the Publick, that Strangers never fail 
to meet with that ſort of Bounty and Liberality in 
our City: Befide that there is nothing can be 
more uſeful for thoſe who deſign by honeſt Means 
to get an Intereſt in the World, than to recom- 
mend themſelves to the Eſteem and Good-liking 
of Foreign Nations, by the Help of thoſe People 
whom they thus entertain. THEOPHRASTUS 
tells us of f Cimon the Athenian, that he ſhewed 
his Hoſpitality even to all his Brethren of the 5 Lae 


d *Tis no ſmall Part of bias 29d W to get a 5 


dence, to know when to loſe; it 
happening ſometimes, and upon 


ſome Occaſions, that tis the beſt 


way to act againſt one's preſent 
Intereſt, and by omitting a leſs 
Advantage, to gain a greater af- 
terwards. - 'Pecuntam in loco neglir 
gere, ſays Terence, maximum in- 
terdum eft lucrum. . 


© One particular ſort of Donne | 


ty, which he thinks fit juſt to 


bring in here, is Heſpitality. This 
he recommends as a Thing hand- 


| fone, and becoming in any City, 


Intereſt, and make him known 
among Strangers. 

f The Son of Miltialles, 2a fa- 
mous -| Athenian General who 
beat their Enemies both at Seca 
and Land the ſame ae x He was 


particularly fam'd for 


and Hoſpitality. See his 122 in 
Plut. and Corn. Nep. 
SE There were one hundred ge- 


venty four diſtinct Tribes or Peo—ꝛ 

ples in Attica, one of which was 

call'd the Lacian, and the Men 

who were of it, Laciade. Ci- 
| cian | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
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cian Tribe; and not only made it his own conſtant 
Cuſtom, but al ſo commanded his Bailiffs the ſame, 
to keep open Houſe for *. one Gare Ty eee t 
Ie ex chat aner tl; ei 5 


mon was one of theſe,” ak =Y thoſe of his Tribe, Serene 
conſtantly open Houſe fog; A 4 * ie io. 416! 
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© others Tido forts of it.” So of Study af- 
"ford moſt Opportunities of it 
Tati and Eloguence. All Men may do Kinaneſſes 
"of this Nature if they be” E ſhould be care- 


ori th not off ending Jome, by Leia & aÞers, 


1 ewe now to ſpe ak of that other ſort of Boun- 
ty, which confiſts not in Giving, but in La- 
bouring for another's Good; and extends itſelf as 
to the Republick in general, ſo to each Member 
of the City in particular. The Civil Law prin- 
cipally gives us Opportunities of exercifing this: 


For there is nothing more proper to get a Man In- 


tereft and Credit in the World, than the manag- 
ing the Law-ſuits of a great many Perſons, the aſ- 


fiſting them with his Advice, and doing for them 


all that he can by his Knowledge, and Skill in that 
Learning. And therefore J admire the Wiſdom of 
our Anceſtors, as for ſeveral Reaſons, ſo particu- 


a He begins here with the * ticular Perſons, or to the Republick 
ond, and as he thinks [See in general: and firſtof the former. 
Chap. xv.]. much better fort of b The firſt Thing that puts a 


| Beneficence, which confiſts indo- Man in a Capacity of ferving a 


ing Kindneſſes for others by our great many People, is the Civil 


Labour and Induſtry. Theſe Kind- Laws; the Knowledge of which | 
S611. N pon revs p 


larly 


he Ruin of Cho 


| 
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larly for this, that the Knowledge and Interpreta- 
tion of their excellent Civil Law, was counted a 
Matter of the higheſt Credit and Reputation a- 
mong them. This the greateſt Men have kept 
conſtantly among themſelves, till chis late ſad Diſ- 
order and Confuſion of every Thing: But now the 
Glory of this ſort of; Learning, together with all 
Honours and Degrees of Dignity, is utterly ruined 
and fallen to juſt nothing. And to make the Mat- 
ter ſtill ſo much the — all this has happened 
in the Days of one, who, as he equalled. in Dig- 
nity all that have gene before him, ſo he was far 
above them in the Knowledge of the Laws. This 
Study then is approved of by moſt People, and 
puts it in one's Power to aſſiſt a great many, and 
oblige them by Kindneſſes. There is another 
ſort of Knowledge near related to this, the Art, I 
mean, of perſuaſive Speaking, which, carries more 
Majeſty and Ornament along with it, and is more 
pleaſing and liked of, by the generality. of Men. 
For what is there in the World more extraordina- 
ry than Eloquence , whether we conſider the Ad- 
miration of its Hearers, the Reliance of thoſe who 
ſtand in need of its Aſſiſtance, or the Good- will 
procured by it from thoſe. whom it defends? Our 
Anceſtors therefore held this among the Chief of 
their Civil Profeſſions. Any one then muſt oblige 
a great many, and have a large Number of Clients 
and Dependants, who is able to ſpeak well, and 
willing to take Pains, and (as it was the Cuſtom 
on our 5 F orefathers) is ready to undertake 
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"-® He means Ser. Sulpitius, one 
of the moſt eminent among the 


| Romans for his Skill in the Civil 


Laws. 


4 A fecond Thing which ena- 


| bles/Men to aſſiſt others this way, 


„ne e ONED 
e There was even a. - Vw 4. 
mong the Romans, entituPd; Cin- 
cia de donis & munerilus, forbid- 
ding to take nov &c. for de- 
ſending * auſ. 


many 
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many Mens Cauſes, without ever expecting to be 
Tewarded for his Trouble. And here I have a fair 
Opportunity offered me, to bemoan the great 
Downfal, that I may not ſay the utter Extinction, 
of Eloquence; but that I am afraid I ſhall ſeem to 
complain for my own Sake only, However I can- 


not but with ſome Concern take Notice, what a 


great many excellent Orators we have loſt ; how 
ew there are riſing, whom we can expect any 
thing from; and how much fewer who are able to 
perform and do any thing; and for all that, how 
many full of Impudence and Preſumption. f Now 
it is not for all, nor indeed very many, to be either 
ſkilfuF Lawyers, or eloquent Pleaders: However, 
there is no one, if he would make it his Buſineſs, 
but may do friendly Offices to ſeveral People; ei- 
ther by begging ſome K indneſſes for them, or by 
recommending their Caſes to the Judges and Offi- 
cers; or by being Induſtrious in promoting their 
Interefts ; or laſtly, by uſing his Endeavours with 


thoſe,” Who either are able Lawyers, or eloquent 


Oraters: which whoever ſhall do, will make a 
great many be beholden to him, and get himſelf a 
general Intereſt in the World, *® There is one 
thing However J would advertiſe him of, (tho' I 
thin it is fo obvious, that I hardly need to do it) 
which is, to have a Care of offending /ome, whilit 
he is endeavouring to be ſerviceable to others. For 
it often comes to paſs, that ſuch do a Diſkindneſs, 


either to 2h%%½e whom they ought to have obliged, 
or to#h0/e who are able to make them ſuffer for it 


afterwards: Which ſhews Careleſneſs and Negli- 


£28 Ur@ Way of doing Peo- KkilPd in Law, SF. 


ple 'Kindneffes is, if we are not £2 He puts in a Caution or two = 


our felves "able to manage their about theſe Rules, wiz. That 
commenting them whilt we oblige one, we take 
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ence, if done undefignedly ; ; but ir e 
neſs and Imprudence. And it it ſhould hap- 
pen that we are forced, tho” unwillingly, 20 * 


oblige any Perſon,” we muſt endeavour to excuſe it 
e  Neceffity 


as well as we are able; by ſhewtng the 


we lay under of doing! ſo, and Hor it was utterly - 


impoſſible for us toavoid itz and muſt he careful 
and induſtrious to repair the Injury, by making 


ſome reaſonable Amends for it afterwards. * 
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Mi ar my er 70 7 affiſt ong. that 11 N ES and I 


"Zhan one that is. Poor and Honeſt, .R 
they ought 6 4 the e The evil. 
Mens Love of. Riches. Never to de an 


ene, for the Sake of Meile eee 


Tow . whenever we do a ö 5 or Fend 
ly Oc to another, we uſually regard one 
Either the 99 | 


5 i in —— 
avours, they have much more Reſpe&t 
to the Merits of the. Perſon, than to his Fortune 


If theſe two Things, US, 
the Greatueſs of he Perſon... It is 
every one F. ready enough to profeſs, . 


cing t their 


in the Wand: This is. very fairly and honey 
ſpoken : But Jet J. would be glad to be ſhewn that 


Man, who is more willing to help one that is ho- 


neſt mg poor, than to get the Fayour. of one that 


is Wealthy and Powerful. For who is not zeadi=- 


* 


a Having Men What thoſe elpeeially . our  KindneC- 


Things are, which put us into a ſes ; where he puts the 


Capacity of helping others, vin. M becher tic better 


Elcquence, / Civil Law, Ac. and and. . Or 4 Li 288 
latt 


| lay's Saves s Rus or woes for our” Man? 


jon in doing itz he proceeds EA. 
5 on „ 8 


> . 


TY 


eftion, 
79: yr rich. 


\ be ſerviceable to: thoſe, from whom he ex- 
ts the moſt ſpeedy Requital? But People would 
to-conhder more 1 the Natures of 
Things: For though a poor Man, it is true, can- 
not make a Requital, yet if he is honeſt, he will 

__ anknow e the Obligation : And it was no un- 
handſome Saying, whoever was the Author of it: 
That in Caſe of a Debt, the Man who actnow- 
a 4 Ä doth not thereby pay it; and the Man 

dc who pays it, does no longer acknowledge it: But 
nin Cafe of an Gbngation, both he who returns it 
6 ſtill continues to achnowledge it, and he who ac- 
« Inazyledges it, thereby ſufficiently returns it,” But 
now thoſe, on the contrary, who value themſelyes 
n their Riches, Honours, and flou riſhing Con- 
„ will ſcorn to acknowledge they are obliged 


for any Kindneſs ; nay, will think they vouchſafe 
ou a fignal Favour, even hut you are doing 


de jealous and fu icious over you, as tho you 
manded and Tn jy ſomething from 2 2 


| wp * it ever ſaid they were defended by you, or 


be numbered among your Dependantsor Clients, 
is 23 infupportable to them as even Death itſelf. 


your mean Perſon, when any one does him 
= friendly Office, conſiders it was done out of Re- 

t to himſelf, and not out of Regard to his 
ine or Condition; and endeavours to ſhew 


Kimſelf ſenſible of the Obligation, not to him only | 


who has done him the Kindneſs, but (as ſtandir 


in need of ſome other Mens Affiſtance) to thoſe o- 
thers alſo, from, whom he hopes for the like. And 


i he ſhould chance to do another any: Service, he 
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does not endeavour to cry up and magnify it, but 
rather to leſſen it as much as he is able. Another 
Thing worth the. conſidering is this, That if you. 


defend one „ * the Obli- 
* 


unn a as * 


of hy et _ _ 
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juſt his Children; but if you p 


„ end Hh a 2 $0. BE or BS. aa 


got a plentiful Fortune? Perhaps it 
to him that has it; tho' not / neither always: But 


Man aſſiſted for being rich; he and Wor” 
__— not have his Riches be an e 70 H 1. 


gation remains in the Perfon himſelf, or fertiaps? 
rotect one that 1 
needy and forſaken, provided withal hs be vitte” 
ous and modeſt, all the lower ſort of People imme- 
diately, that are not wicked (which is no condi! 


_ derable Part of the Multitude) wilt look up “ 


as their Safeguard and Protection. Upon alł He 
Accounts I am wholly of Opinion, That a K 
neſs is better beſtowed upon ar honeſt, than it is 
upon a wealthy and firtunate Perſon. We Mould 
endeavour, it is true, to the utmoſt of our Power... 
to be ſerviceable to all Men of whatſoever Condi- 
tion: But if there ſhould? happen a Competition 

between em, 1 am clearly for following Tus 
MISTOCLEs's Advice, who being once aſked; He 
he would marry his Daughter, whether i am that 


was Poor, but Honeſt; or to ane that. u Nit - but 


* an ill Reputation? Made Anfwer, I bad rather 

2 a Man without an Eftate, than have an 
without a Man. But the mighty: Reſpect, which 
is paid'to Riches, has wholly depraved aud cur. 
rupted our Manners. And — vrhat does it ſignif7 
to any one of us, that ſuch or ſuch à Perſon has 
may be uſeſul 


allowing it to be fo; ſuppoſe he has got the Mod 
more at his Command; yet how'(I'woulds fan 
know) is he ever the honeſter for it? * But and if 
a Man be Honeſt, as well as Wealthy - cho? 
would not have him helped for the fake of 
Riches, yet I would not have him hinderetd upom 
their Account neither: But in every Caſe habe "ie 
fairly conſidered, not how Wealthy. and Gres 
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but how Good and Deſerving a Perſon he is. *1 
ſhall conclude this Head with only one Rule more, 


Book It, 


which is, never, for the ſake of doing any one a 
Kindneſs, to venture upon that: which is unjuſt in 


itſelf, or injurious to a third Perſon. 


For-no Cre- 


dit can be ſolid and durable, unleſs built upon the 
Foundations of Juſtice and Honeſty; without 


f no The lat Rule to. be obſerv'd i in this fort of Liberty. 


| which nothing can be. virtuous: or commendable. A 


In l 
5 Tw 10 5 eber Bounty which. malte tothe Publick. 
"Nothing to be done for the Sake of the Members in 
Piurticular, »which muy any ways damage the Publick 
zn general; The firſt Duty of the Governours of a 
_ © State, to ſecure each particular in the Poſſeſſion of 
Dit otun. Levelling all Efiates very Adeſtructive. 


Ay Men fir 


| t built; Cities. 
People with Taues, 4 ſecond Duty. 
* 7 furmſb the People with Neceſſaries. 
m ia" Governor pernicious to any State. 
0 n 55 it in the Roman Empire. 


* 
* Toad 


wes ccnſiſts. in do- 


Ang 8 by our Labcur, &c. 
into to Parts: He has dene 2 


former, which reſpects P 
c comes. now. tot 
hich reſpects the Nes 
in Wars This he again divides 

See ſome terminating 


| 6; 8 conlider* d abſtracted- 
25 by it 


ſelf; orbers in all the 
poricular Members of it. About | 
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Not to burden the 
A Third, To 
Covetiufue 

The . 


= vine: thus diſcourſe of the one fort, "of 
1 Kiadneſſes, winch. Ate. none to particular 


; he latter * toads 48 us 


one Direction, never to db any 
thing for the * of Particulars, 


which may any ways be prejudi- 


"cial to the Whole in general. 


Under the former he compre- 
hends the Duties of thoſe that are 
Governours, and principal Magi- 
ſtrates in, the, Republick : Con- 
cerning which he Laute r 
largely: . 


Members 
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Members of the City; 
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we are now in'the next 


\ ay 


Place to ſpeak. of thofe others, which are done to 


them all, and' to the Commonwealth in 


general. 


Now theſe again are of two forts, the one more 


immediately relating to the Community 


reaching down to eacl 


the other 
Member in particular; 


which latter of the two is more grateful and ac- 


ceptable. 


We ſhould ſhew our Beneficence, as 


far as we are able, in both theſe Ways; but eſpe- 
cially in this latter, which relates to each one of 


the particular Members : 


In which however one - 


Caution muſt be obſerved, that nothing be done 1 in 
behalf of Particulars, but that which is uſeful; or 
at leaſt not prejudicial to the Commonwealth in. 


general. 


b C. GRaccnvs, for Inſtance, made a 


large Diftribution of Corn to the People; and the 
Effect of it was, that the Treaſury was exhauſted 
by it; <Marxcus Ocravtus made one that was 
moderate; which was a Kindneſs to the Multi- 
tude, and no ways a Burden or Grievance to the 
State; and accordingly botk the Publick, and all 
the Members of the City, received Benefit from 
it. But the principal Thing ſor a Goverheur to 
take care of, is, That each Individual be kept in 


the quiet Poſſeſſions of his own, and That private 
Men be not * diſpoſſeſſed of what they have, un- 


der a Pretence of taking Care of the Publicx. For 
nothing is more deſtructive to the Peace of any 
Nation, than to bring in a new Diſtribution of E- 
ſtates, which was attempted by Pm1LIP, in the 


d See Chap. xii. of this Rook. 


_ © He was Tribune of the Peo- 


ple together with T:6. Gracchus, 


a reliſted him very much, in 


his pernicious Attempts, and was 
therefore by him- depriv'd of his 


Office. What Action of his our 


Author here means is uncertain. 


| 4 The hnlt Duty of theſe, who 


are Governors.of a State, to ke by 
every Man in the peaceful m4 | 
ſeſſion of what is his . 
e Which would have been 
done by the two Gracchi, by. 
a — Pi of Lands. 
c rcius Philippus. Iz 


„ „Time 
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„Time of his Tribuneſhip : However, he quickly 
gave over his Deſign, = did not perſiſt ſtubborn- 
2 xe 0 le * he —_— was o 
vigor oppO ut in his publick Speeches 
And: Hatangues to the People, among a great many 
things. to obtain their Favour, he was heard to fay 
one of very dangerous Conſequence, That the 
hole City had not two thouſand Men in it, that 
ste f of Eſtates: A very pernicious and 
E Saying. directly tending to bring all 
to a Level; which is the greateſt Misfor- 
dune that can befal any People. For to what end 
were Cities and Commonwealths eſtabliſhed, but 
2 3 one might be ſafer and ſecurer, in 
of his own ? For tho' Men by Na- 
e IS. iable Creatures, yet it was the Deſign 
of preſerving what they had, that firſt put them 
upon building of Cities for a Refuge. +* It is a fe- 
wad Duty of 5 Govemors of a State, to ſee that 
- ahe People he not forced to pa a, gas boa erg of- 
ten were in our F 5 erage 2 
: ahey were always in War, and — by 2 
the Lom nes af the Treaſury. This is an Incon- 
venience, which ought, as far as poſſible, to be pro- 
. vide againit beforehand ; But if any State ſhould 
de under ſuch Circumſtances, as that it muſt be 
- Zoxced to make ute of this Expedient; (I ſay any 
State, becauſe I am unwilling to ſuppoſe ſo unhap- 
- py a Thing of aur oon; beſide that I ſpeak here'of 
of them in general) but if, I ſay, any Stat, 
mould be brought to ſuch a Pinch, due Care mu 
He taken to "ai le know, that it is abſo- 
Iutely neceſſary, irs now ſtand, and that o- 
chorwiſe they muſt needs be inevitably rained, "A- 
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ain, It is yet further required of thoſe Men, 
and Neceſſaries of Life. To tell what theſe are, 


leſs in this Place, ſinee it is ſufficiently known al- 
ready; I only thought fit juſt to touch upon it by 
the Bye. But in all kinds of Buſineſs, and ma- 


more neceſlary, than always to keep one's ſelf clear 
and untainted, ſo as not to lye under the leaſt 8uþ 
icton' of Avarice. I could heartily with, (faid 
R Caius PonTivus the Samnite) that Fortune had 
_ reſerved me to thoſe Times, and that it had been 
L- my Fate to be then born, whenever the Romans 


put an end to their flouriſhing Empire. Truly he 
muſt have waited a pretty many Ages; for that is 
a kind of Evil, which but lately has begun to in- 
feft this Repnblick. If PonTrvs therefore were 
ſo great à Man as he pretended to be, I am very 


and not in thofe Times, which have lately tap- 
pened. It is not yet an hundred and ten Years 
ago, ſince Lucius Piso got a Law to be enacted 
againſt the Corruption of Magiſtrates, wherbds 
| there had never been any one before. But fince 
that Time there have been ſo * many Laws, and 
ſtil! every new one more ſevere than the former; 


4 Afourth Duty. is, to be fee 1 L. Calptynins Bb, the kun 
from even any Suſpicion of Ava- of thoſe who were fn d Fs 
P # Tribune of the P whea 
fe was the Samnite General, Cenforinus and Manilius wers 


.. K 


i | when the Peace was made with 

1 of Caadim, 2 
q | to the greatDiſgrace and ane pocunify reperandis, 
| of the Romm. Ye ar | 


Ly, Jau I. 
— 
. F g $4.4 N 2 


and how to be provided, would be altogether need- = 


naging Affairs of a publick Nature, there is nothing 


hall begin to take Bribes 5 I ſhould quickly have 


well fativfied with his being dorn when he was 
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ſo many Wen accuſed and condemned; ſuch a 
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» War ſtirred up in the Bowels of Italy, by thoſe 
who were afraid of being brought to Puniſhment; 
ſuch ſhameful Extortion and Pilkging our Allies, 
by thoſe who have defied all Laws and Courts of 
Juſtice 3. that we were rather beholden to the 
| Weakneſs. of others, than our own Strength * 

Wees, that we are not utterly ruined; oh 


8 He means that which was 
calbd the Secial War, of which 


he only brings one, and that a a 
very remote Cauſe. LiviasDruſus, 


Tribune of the People, amongſt ſe- 
veralLaws about the Freedom of all 
Ttaly, propos d that all thoſe, who 

were ſuſpected of Bribery, ſhould 


guilty, —iſtiking this one, op- 


pos'd and hindred all his other 
Laws. This made the Iraliaa 


Nations, who thought to have 
deen made free of Rome, but bx 
this Means were fruſtrated, riſe 
vp in Arms againſt the Romans, 
upon which enſued. the Social or 
de made to anſwer for it. Hereup- 


Tralian War ; of which ſee the 
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CHAP, Xx 


'F 2 h 1 Contempt of Money amang - — t „ 
Romans. The Danger, &c. of tbe oppoſite Vice. 
The Honour gotten by this Virtue. The * 

1 Fully, &c. of the Projett of Levelling E flares, 


AxazTIius highly commends. 7 3 
for his being uncorrupt as to the matter of 
Money. It is a Virtue that well deſerved his 
Commendation : But I think. there were others in 
that great Perſon, which deſerved it much more: 
To be untainted with Money being not ſo proper- 
ly. a Virtue of that Man, as of thoſe Times in 
general. > PavLvus tus had all the 3 


The ſecond Seipio of that ; "ble coouert:.Ptrk | King of 
Name, who raz'd Carthage. and Maaedonia, and led him in Pri- 
Nuunantia; an wes e ge umph ; thereby putting an End 
Fanctrinus. to the ſecond Macedonian War, 


of 
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of Macedonia in his Power, which amounted to 


almoſt an infinite Value: So that he brought ſuch 
a Sum into the Treaſury, as that the ſingle _ 
of that one General ſuperſeded the Neceſfity 


all Taxes for the future: And yet he brought no- 
Memo 


thing into his own Houſe, but the eternal 


ry of his Name and Atchievements.  ©'/AFRIeA- 


nus followed the Example of his Father, and re- 
turned nothing richer from the Overthrow of Cars 
thage. So Mons, who was afterwards his 
Partner in the Cenſorſhip ; did he make himſelf 
ever a Farthing the Wealthier, "by razing one of 
the wealthieſt Cities in the World? No, he ta- 
ther choſe to make Iialy fine with the Spoils of his 
Enemies, than his' own Houſe; "tho" in my Opii 
nion the Fineneſs of Italy reflects a bright Luſtte 
upon his own Houſe too. There! is no Vice then 
(that I may return to the from which I 
have digrefſed ) more deteſtable than Avarice; 
more eſpecially in Great Men, and ſuch as beat 
Sway in the Govemment of 2 Edits + | Fortit'is not 
only mean for a Man to make a Prey and Adwan- 
tage of the Commonwealth, but even impious and 
abominable. That Oracle Thetefors of the Pybhi-, 
an Apoiro's, That nothing but Avarice' /bould be. 
the Ruin of Sparta, doth not ſeem deſigned of e 
Lacedemonians- only, but for every wealthy and 
flouriſhing Nation. And as Avarice is chus ve. 


> 22 64.79 . Mt 77 V 


apd that Empire 8 5 | 
bis Life in Plut. 
© The fame that was juſt now 


mention d. He was Son of F 
tus, but adopted by- Scipio. 


d Corineh which — . by 


Ma the ſame Year that 


Carthage was by Scipio. See Pa- 


terc. Book 1. chap. 12. where the 


two Gen: rals are very 1 


n tote cher. 


« He has told ws by Peg: 


and from the Examples 9 
greateſt Men, Tha Ta ce 


of a State ſnould be free from Co- 


vetouſneſs, and regardleſs of Mog 


ney... Here he adds, pee no- 
things much W t 


im to diſcourſe of a foolith — 4 
thod, that nn 
K if > 


+ 
þ 3 
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| xy deſtructive to a State; ſo to appear upright and 
regardleſs of Money, is the certaineſt Method 
thole;in Power can make uſe of, for procuring the 
Toe and Good-liking of the People, But thoſe, 
Who, deſigning to curry their Favour, attempt new 
Laws about the levelling Eſtates, ſo as to force the 
right Owners from their lawful Poſleflions ; or pro- 
poſe to make Creditors remit all the Debts, which 
in Juſtice are due to them; * plainly undermine the 
two principal Pillars and Supports of the Govern- 
wont: In the fi place, Concord and Unity a+ 
mongſt the Citizens, which can never be kept up, 
Wwhillt ſore are deprived of what is juſtly their 
Due, and others diſcharged from the Neceſſity of 
Payment : Secondly, Juſtice, which immediately 
muſt fink into Ruins and Nothing, if Men cannot 
be fecured in the Poſſeſſion of what is their own: 
For that (as we before remarked.) is the chief End 
and Aim of Mens gathering into Societies, and 
building of Cities, that each one might freely en- 
Joy what is his Right, without any Danger or Fear 
of being deprived of it. * Beſides this, the Authors 
of theſe pernicious Deſigns, never get that Good- 
wil, which they propoſe, from their Citizens: 
Por, as for thoſe Men, who are Loſers by ſuch a 
Method, it is certain that they will be their Ene- 
mies for it; and thoſe, who are Gainers, will be 
te to pretend that they never deſired it; eſpeci- 
ally in the Buſineſs of having Debts forgiven ; 
there every one diſſembles how glad he js of i 
for {ear it ould be thought that he was not able 
=> TITTIES EST PS. ton „„ 
© this purpoſe, wiz. A Deſign tive to a State, by ruining Con- 
of bringing all Eſtates to an E- cord and Juſtice, which are the 
and making all Credi- mts: of it. | ata ME 


ax 


| Le ea ce Debe Which he © Secondly, Tis fooliſn; for 
e to de unſafe, 'unreaſonable, it does not procure them that 

Gr ©  Good-likingofthePeople, which 

£3 ru, Higpthews 6. deſtrue - they thought to get by it. 
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to pay them. But thoſe Men, to whom ſuch De- 


ſigns are prejudicial, will hardly forget them, but 


ſhew a perpetual Grudge and Reſentment. And 
tho' the Number of theſe, who are thus wickedly 
befriended, be greater than of thoſe who are inju- 
riouſly robbed ; yet it doth not follow, that there« 
fore they are more powerful; 
Number, but the Quality of the Perſons that maſt 
carry it in this Caſe. I Beſides, what Reaſon of 
Equity is there, when Eſtates have been held for 


a great many Years, or perhaps Ages, that the 


rightful Owners ſhould be thruſt out from them, 


and others, that never Ay yy (an e 


poſſeſs them? 

jd by Thirdy, "Tis very 8 unreaſonable 
— CEN — ib Sa — ined 

th "CHAP. XXIII. EE, | 

| devel 3 of the unhappy Eftefs g taking 

away Mens Eſtates, in order to bring Things o a 


Level. The: wiſe Conduct ef Aratus the Sicyo- 


nian in doing the contrary. What a a" ha 


| an in fach Caſes i. 


OR Hack kind of partial, injurious Proceed- 
ings, the Spartans once baniſhed * Eysan- 
| DER, one of their © n and put to Death 


a a Hoving thewn Sow pernici- 
ous, fooliſh, Sc. theſe Deſigns 
are; he gives. here ſome Exam- 
ples of their unhappy Effects; and 
of the good ones of the combrary 
Practice. 

Loans their famous General 

„ Son of Aritarclytus 
| bv beat the fray but 
another, Son of one Olbis, made 
Ephore by King Agis, and his 


— 


Aſſiſtant in his Deſigns. 
e The Word fignifies . 
ers : They were Officers 


or Overſe 
among the Spartans, uſually five 


in Number, much like the Tri- 


bunes in Rome, who reſtrain'd the 
Power and Greatneſs of thelt 
Kings : fo that were al- 
lowed from the 


for it is not the 


— 


gs to them, 


as in Rome — — 4. 
the Tribunes, | 0 


K 6 Acois 
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4A61s their King, for: the ſame Reaſon; an Acti- 
on unheard of before in that City. This was ſuc- 
ceeded by ſuch grievous Contentions and Diſcords 
in the State, as that Tyranny and Oppreſſion got 
the upper-hand amongſt them; the Nobles were 
baniſhed from their Native Countrey, and the beſt 
conſtituted Republick upon the Face of the Earth, 
was utterly diflolved and brought into Confufion. 
Nor did this Miſchief end with the Spartans only, 
but, like a Contagion, ſpreading itfelf further, in- 
volved all Greece in the fame Miſeries and Cala - 
mities. Pray what was it ruined our 'own:;two | 
Graccni, Sons of the famous TIBERIUS GxAc- 
cHvs, and Grandſons of ArRIcANxus, but only 
theſe Controverſies about levelling Eſtates? Ar 
RAT us the Sicyonian is deſervedly commended -as. © 
much on the other hand : He, when his Countrey 
for fifty Years together, had been greatly oppreſſed 
and over- run by Tyrants, went ſecretly one Night 
from Argos to Sicyon, and made himſelf Maſter of 
the City by Surprize; and unexpectedly falling up+ 


on Nico rs, the then Ty 
This being done, he recalled Six Hun- 


Flight. 


rant, he put him to 


dred of the wealthieſt Citizens, who had all been 
formerly baniſhed * the Timur, 155 bY 18 his 


4 The third King of "RE of 


that Name, Son of Eudamidas, 
and fixth in. Deſcent from the 
famous Apefilaus: Who, for 
| endeavouring to alter the then 
. preſent State of Things, and bring 
in ſome obſolete Laws of Lycur- 
eu, about the dividing Lands in- 
= to equal Portions, &c. was mur- 
der'd by the contrary Faction. 
See bis Life and Death in Plut. 
e The Elder, whoſe Daughter 
Cornelia was married to Sempro- 
nius 1 ettts and 18. thoſe two 


* 


F 


Sons by kim. 5 1 
f A Nobleman of! Sicc a 
City in Peloponneſut, Son of one 
Clinias: His Father being kill'd 

by the Treachery of Abantidas, 

he was ferced to fly to Argos t 
ſix Years old. Afterwards, at a- 
bout the Age of Twenty, he tock 
the City again by Surprize, made 
Nicocles the then Tyrant fly, and 
ſettled Peace and Unity amongſt 
his Citizens. His Life_js aur itten 

2 Plut. ü | 


1 
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Arrivq delivered the City from Slavery and Op- 
preſſion. But he afterwards found it would be a 
great deal of Trouble to ſettle the Buſineſs of 

their Eſtates: and Poſſeſſtons; for he thought on 
the one hand it was very unreaſonable, that thoſe 
Men, whom he had reſtored, ſhould want, whilſt 
others enjoyed what in Equity was theirs: And 

yet it ſeemed hard upon the other Side, that Men 
ſhould be thruſt out of thoſe Poſſeſſions, which 
now they had held for theſe fifty Years : If more 
eſpecially it were withal conſidered; That it could 
not but Happen in ſo long a Time, that they muſt 
have gone, a great Part of them, from one to ano- 
ther, either by Inheritance, Purchaſe, Dowry, or 
the like; and therefore were poſſeſſed by the pre- 
ſent Incumbents, without their having injured the 
rightful Proprietors. Upon theſe Conſiderations 


he judged it neceflary, both to bear with the latten 


in the Enjoyment of what they had, and yet to 
ſatisfy the Harmer, whom it juſtly. belonged- to. 

And finding a large Sum of Money was requiſite 
to ſettle this Buſineſs as it ought to be, he told 
them he had Occaſion to go to ? Alexandria, and 

ordered they ſhould not concern themſelves about 
it till his Return. He goes accordingly with all 
poſlible Speed to his old Friend > PToLEMY, who 
at that Lime was reigning in Alexandria, being the 
ſecond K ing after the founding of that City. "Hae 
ving told him his Deſign of ſettling Libeny in his 
Country, and the Reaſons that put him upon un- 
dertaking that Voyage, he > obtained of that 


2 The capital City of Eg . 
and Seat of their Kings, built 
by Alexander the Great, in his 
Return from viſiting the Temple 
of how Ammon. 

Surnam'd Philadelphus, the 


1 * of the 3 e 
drian Library. He was Son of 
that Prolemy, who was Aleman 
der the Great's Captain, and who 
get g yt to himſelf after the 

Death of that Prince. 3 


wealthy 
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wealthy Prince to ſupply him with a Quantity of 
Money for his Aſſiſtance. With this he nap thy 
ately returns to Scyon, and chufing out fifteen of 


the principal Citizens, to help him with their 


Counſel upon this Occaſion ; he heard both the 


Cauſes of thoſe who poſſeſſed what had belonged 
to others, and of thoſe who had loſt what had been 


formerly their own. . At laſt he ſo managed the 
whole Buſineſs, as that, the Eſtates being ſet at 


heir true Values, * /ame were perſuaded to part 


with what they had, and take an Equivalent in 


Money for it; and * others to neglect the Recovery 
of their on, and reſt themſelves content with be- 


ing paid its full Value. By this means the Con- 
troverſy was fairly determined, and all went home 
fatisfied without grudging or complaining. Here 


was a great and extraordinary Man now! Here 
was one that deſerved to have been born in our 
Republick! This is the true Way of dealing with 


Citizens; and not (as hath been practiſed amongſt 


us twice) to make Sale of their Goods in the 


publick Markets, and have them cried by the Voice 


of the common Cryer. But this famous Grecian 


2 as was the Duty of a wiſe and extraordinary Per- 
fon ) thought it became him to provide alike for 


rey And indeed every Magiſtrate, who proceeds 
upon Principles of Reaſon and Prudence, will al- 


ways take care not to make any Difference be- 
tween the Intereſts of his People; but will govern 


them all by the ſame Rule and Standard of Juſtice 


and Equity. Here is one Man ſhall dwell in what 


dengs to another : What en is there, 1 be- 


Vie N outed of their Lands by the Ty: 
dents, who poſſeſs d thoſe Lands, rants. 
which originally belong a to o- 1 Firſt under Syila the Difta- 
thers. + Fo and afterwards under Cæſar. 
k Viz. Of thoſe who had been 225 
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ſeech you, for this; that when I have bought, 
built, repaired, and laid out a great deal of Money, 

another ſhould come and enjoy all the Fruits of it, 
in ſpite of my Teeth? Is not this plainly to take 
away from one that which juſtly belongs to him, 
and give to another what he has nothing of Right 


to! As for the Project of forgiving Debts, I car. 


ſee no Reaſon in the World for it, unleſs it be 


Reaſon, that another ſhould buy Land with my 


Money, and that he ſhould have the 2 but 1 
never n . 1 ee 17 1 


—_ OS. 15", _ 2 
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Cen ſhould be taken to prevent Peoples ranma 20 

much into Debt. Faith the Cement of publick So. 
ciety. Cicerg's Conduct in the Con ſulſbip about 
the Matter of Dalis. - The Duties of a good Ma- 
 Eiftrate. How one's mg ans EY are be : 


| taken oa N 


WARE ours nes to A eden besaß 
hand (which it is eaſy to do by a great ma- 
ny Ways) to keep People from running ſo much 
into Debt, as may bring any Damage or Inconve- 
nience' to the Publick: And not, when they are in, 


to make the Creditors loſe what is their on, and 


let the Debtors gain what in Juſtice is another's : 
For nothing ſo cements and holds together in U- 
nion all the Parts of a Society, as Faith or Credit; 
which can never be kept up, unleſs Men are under 


_ ſome Force and Neceſſity of honeſtly paying what 


2 Since the Devgn of making 4 


Creditors forgive all Debts, is ſo into Debt; which may be dene 


very pernicious, &c. tis one great ſeveral 3 . To 
| a 
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they owe to one another. This Deſign of having 
Debtors excuſed from Payment, was never at- 
tempted with greater Eagerneſs, than whilſt I was 
Conſul: Men of all Ranks and Degrees in the State 


took up Arms and formed Camps for the bringing 


it about; whoſe Endeavours ] reſiſted with fo 


much Vigour, as that the Republick was quickly 


delivered from ſo pernicious an Evil. There ne- 
ver were known greater Debts in the City, nor 
ever more eaſily and faithfully paid: And pray 
what was the Reaſon of all this? Why, becauſe 
when their Hopes of Defrauding were cut off, they 
found themſelves under a Neceſſity of Payment. 
It is true, there is © one, who has fince been a 
Conqueror, (tho? then he was conquered by my 
Vigilance) that has “ found out Means to effect 
' theſe Deſigns, at a Time when they: would bring 
him e no: manner of Advantage; but fuch an In- 
clination had that Man to Villany, that the bare 
doing of it was a Pleaſure to him, without any 
other Invitation in the World. The Sum thenſof 
What has been ſaid is-this, That ſuch as defign for 
the Good of the Republick, muſt be ſure to avoid 
this ſort of Liberality, which takes away from one 


what it gives to another; and mu/? conſequently 


make it their principal Care to uphold each Mem- 
der in his proper Rights, according to the Princi- 


ples of Juſtice and Equity; ſo as neither to fuffer 


the poorer ſort of People to be wronged or oppreſ- 
fed, by reaſon of their Poverty; nor the —— to 


' 


o In the panier of can. he 0 Cantine. a 
line See Chap. 22. Book x. 4 He made the Creditors loſs 

e He means Ceſer, who being not all, but only a fourth Part of 
over Head and Ears in Debt, was their Due. 


ſuſpected in Cariline's Time, to © Becauſe he was then got fre. 


fayour bis wicked Deſigns under - from Debt by other Ways; and 


hand; and ſo may be ſaid to have © fo had no Occaſion to make 1 ſe 


been — by Cit-ro, v hen of this, upcn his cyn Acccunt. 
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de hindred from keeping or demanding what is 


juſtly their own, by che Envy of the others: 


And, in fine, muſt apply their moſt earneſt En- 
dea vours, whether in War or Peace, to encreaſe 
the Power, and enlarge the Bounds and Revenues. 

of the Republic. Theſe are the Duties and Exer- 


ciſes of Great Men: Theſe are the Things which 


were practiſed by our Anceſtors; andwhoever goes 
on to perform the ſame, will not only bring great 
Advantage to the-Republick, but gain a mighty In- 
tereſt and Reputation to himſelf. In theſe Rules of 
Duty relating to Things profitable, ® AnTIPATER 
the Brian, a Stoiet Philoſopher, who lately died at 
Athens, thinks that two Things have been omitted 
by PANAETIUS : : Firft, The Care of getting or 
preſerving one's Health: And; Secondly, Of an 
Eſtate. I believe that great Philsft pher might omit” 
them on purpoſe, becauſe they are ſo eaſy and ob- 
vious to every one: However, it is certain EA. 


1 He has now done with his 
firſt Head propoſed in this Book, 
wis. Whetber-an Afton be pro- 


table or not? In which, aſten 


having ſhewn, That Men are a- 
ble to bring the moſt Profit to us, 
he gives ſome Directions about 


how we ſhould engage Men to be 


of our Side, and ſo do us all the 


of Tarfis, cald Tar | 
lar to Diogenes Bab; 
Maſter of Panætius. He is men- 
tion'd, cb. 12. of the next Book. 
Another about the ſame Time (or, 
as others think, the ſame Man by. 
another Name) call'd Sidonius, a 
familiar Acquaintance of L. Cra 


Jus, an Hiſtorian and Poet, fa- 


Service that lies in their Power. -; mous for making HexameterVer-- 


He ſhould now proceed to the ſe- 
cond Head propoſed to be the Sub- 
ject of this Book; but becauſe 
Anti paten thought the former not 
perfect, becauſe two material 
Things were omitted in it, vix. 
The Care of our Health, and E- 
ſtate; he therefore, before he 
leaves this Head, adds a Word or 
two about each of theſe. 7 

8 There were two or three 
N of chat weaned. 5 The one 


ſes extempore, | See Cic. and Quin 
til. ] of whom we have ſeveral E 
pigrams ſtill extant in the Greek. 
Antbologia. He is ſaid to have 


had a Fever every Year on his 


Birth-day, of which at laſt he 
died. The third a Tyrian 925 
mention'd, an Acquaintance 

Ciceros, and particularly fami- 
liar with Caro Utice Uticenſis, whom 
he E = 
liticks. 


— — — — . 


& A famous febenian, Sen of 88 


cares j a valiant” and wiſe Cap- 
N e 
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are both of them profitable, - Now Heath is 


preſerved y confidering the peculiar Temper of 
one's Body, and obſerving what agrees, or does 


nit agree with it; by Temperance and Modera- 


tion in Meats and Drinks, and other Things re- 


lating to the Welfare of the Body; | by Fotbear- 

_ ance and Abſtinence as to the matter of 'Pleafures ; 
and, laſtly, dy the Skill of Phyficians, and the like. 
An Eftate 


ſhould be gerten by nothing that is any 
ways ſcandalous or diſhoneſt ; preſerved by Dili- 
gence and. prudent Management ; and, laſtly, by 
augmented, But this 
ject is excellently handled by NENo- 


| Pon: the Svoratich, in his Book of Orronomichs ; 
which I formerly tranſlated from the Greet into 


_ erer en as old wt bt are 9 


| Þ How the Health of the B- e 


5 = be Ade 1 2 Thy 3, The 1 n 
ow an Eſtate ſhould A ity, Purity 
ten, kext, "Se Hack of * wii, ho fu 


ene Gryllut, i Scholar of S- 
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CHAP. XV. 


The ohne of TH oral abe arb 
An Anfever of Cato's 22 this Head. Who are 
Vel able to teach how to get Eftaves, 


" HE fourth chief Head we propoſed to ſpeak 
+ oO of, was the Comparing Thmgs Frofttable one 


| WS Rook, wiz, of rms that re pro- 
Head to be treated on in this uu. which is moſt ſo? 77 
with 


— - 
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with another; which is oftentimes neceſſary, ho- 
ever neglected or forgotten by PanxateTius. For 
we uſed to either the Goods of the Boy 
with thoſe of Fortune; or theſe back again with 
thoſe of the Body; or, laſtly, thoſe both of the 
one and the other amongſt themſelves. Nit, The 
Goods of the Body are compared with thoſe of 
Fortune, as, It is more eligible, . ſuppoſe, d be 
Healthy than Rich. Secondly, Theſe back again 
with thoje of the Body, as, it is better to be Rich, 


_ than of à robuſt Conſtitution. Thirdly, Thoſe of 


the Body with one another, as, Health is 

able to Pleaſure ; or Strength to Athivity.. And, 
Laſtly, Thoſe of Fortune with one another, as if 
Glory ſhould be preferred before Riches, or an Eſtate 
in the City, before another in the Countrey, To this 
latter ſort of Comparing may be referred that An- 
ſwer of the Senior CaTo's, who being once aſk- 
ed, What he conceived moſt profitable in the Ma- 


nagement of an Eſtate? faid, 75 feed Cattle well. 7 
And what the ſecond? To feed Cattle pretty well, 


And what the third? To feed Cattle, though but ill. 
And what the fourth? Ta till the Grouad. And 

then the Enquirer proceeding ſtiff to aſłk, Pray 
what do you think of letting Money out to 1 ? 
Pray what do I think, replies Caro, of. killing a © 
Man? From what has been faid, and a great deal 
more, that might eafily be added, it is ſufficiently 
manifeſt, That Profits are often compared with 


one another; and that we had Reaſon ſufficient 


on our Side, in making this a fourth Head for the 


finding out our Duty. But as for the Buſineſs of 
getting an Eſtate, and placing out Money to the 


beſt Advantage, and I wiſh I might add of apply- - 


| he but juſt touches upon, and this Head to the three of Pane- 


thews that *twas requiſite to add t:ius. 


ing 
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ing it to the beſt Uſes, there are certain ® honeſt 
Men who attend at the Exchange, that can better 
inform you than any of the Philoſophers that dif- 
pute in the Schools. It fs worth while however 
to know theſe Things, becauſe they relate to the 
Buſineſs of Prot, which has made up the SubjeRt 
of all this Book, Eet- i us NOW paſs on- to wor | 
remains behind. 


d Fo he calls, by: 1 eri ſort of people. The upper Part: 
fon, the Bankers, Changers, &c. of it was called Janus Summus, 
who frequented the Janus, a the Middle Jamt Medius, and. 
Street in Rome of that Name, the Lower þ 4h Imus, 


very noted. and eminent for ſuch. 
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CHAP. I. 


An excellent Saying of the Elder Sciero AFR10ANGS. 
| Cietro betakes himſelf 1 a Life of Leiſure and 
Retirement, the Republick being quite ruined. The 
Difference betroeen his. Retirement and AFRICA- 
XUs's. Some Good to be drawn out 78 Euilt. 


e Son MARE, who was near of the 
ſame Age with PuUBLIUs SCIPIo, the 
& irſt that had the Surname of Arrica- 
vous given him, tells us it was an ufual 
Saying of his, that he never was leſs idle, than when 
he was idle; nor ever leſs alone, than when he was 
alone. A noble and excellent Sentence indeed, and 
Tg of Q great ar wile a Perſon; by which it 


a Whom he | wks of in he was 8 of the younger 
laſt Chapter of the former Book. Africanus. The Reman Hiſto- 
d Becauſe he beat Hannibal and rians are full of * * | 
the Cartbaginians in Africa. He 


* 


appears, 
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appears, that in the midſt of Leiſure he could think 
of Bufmefs, and was ufed when alone to converſe 
with his own Thoughts: So that he never was 
properly idle, and needed no Company to enter- 
tain him in his Solitude. The two Things there- 
fore, which bring a kind of Dullneſs and Heavi- 
neſs upon others, ſerved but to ſharpen and invi- 
gorate his Mind, viz. Solitude and Leifure, I 
wiſh I could truly ſay the ſame of my ſelf! But 
tho? I am nat able to arrive at that inimitable Tem- 
per of Soul, I defire at leaſt to come as near it as 
is poſlible ; and being excluded by open Violence | 
and © impious Arms, from having ought to de with 
Affairs of the Senate, or Bulineſs of the Bar, I 
t0.aLife of Retirement ; and 
for that very Reaſon have abandoned the City, and 
am often alone, only going from one Seat to an- 
other in the Countrey. But alas! my Leiſure is 
not to be compared with that of Ar AN us, nor 
my Solitude with his Solitude! For he was em} 
ed at that very Time. in Places of the greateſt Re- | 
putation in the Publick ; and his Leiſure was only 
_ voluntary Retirement, to to give himfelf Refpite 
from Bulineſs for a Seaſon; and his Solitude only a 
kind of Port or Haven, into which he with- 
drew himſelf from the Diſturbances of Company. 
Whereas my Leiſure proceeds not from any Defire 
of Reſpite, but from a Want of Buſineſs to go 
my felf about; for what proper Work can I find 
to do, when there is no more a Senate, nor any 
Courts of Juſtice remaining © entire, in which 1 
might honourably ſhe my ſelf: Therefore, where- | 
as it was my former Cuſtom to appear er 85 


"© Thee Colefirt; but aß nee ied M- 
ter his Death, of Mari Anthony © Becauſe all things were aQ- | 
and his Adherepts. ed by Violence and Force f 
1 The two Places in which he Arms. 5 | 
. . Publick, 
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Publick, and in the Eye of my Citizens; I now 


on the contrary hide my ſelf from them, to avoid 
the very Sight of ſuch Packs of Villains as are eve- 

where abroad: And as much as is poſlible con- 
2 ſelf to Solitude. But ſince this is given 
us for a Rule by the Learned, That when ſeveral 
Evils are threatning us at once, we- ſhould nat only 


chuſe to undergo the leaſt, but extract ſome Advantage 


aut of them, F it be poſſible : I therefore in the midſt 
of all theſe preſent Misfortunes, gain the ſmall Ad- 
vantage of Quiet and Retirement, (tho' not ſuch a 
Quiet as he might have expected, whoſe Wiſdom 
had formerly * procured the Peace of the Publick) 
and endeavour not wholly to languiſn out that Soli- 
tude, which not Choice, but Neceſſity, has laid 
upon me. Though Ar RIcANnus indeed, I my. 
ſelf muſt confeſs, has got much greater Glory by 
his Solitude and Retirement: For none of his 
Thoughts are committed to Writing, nor any Mo- 
numents remain of what he did in his Leiſure, and 


when he was alone; whereby we are given to un- 


derſtand, that he never was idle, nor ever proper 

ly alone; becauſe he was always employed in Me- 
ditation, and his Mind was buſy in ſearching out 
thoſe Things which by Thinking he made himſelf 
Maſter of. But I, who have not got ſuch a 
Strength of Genius as to be content when alone 
with the Company of my bare Thoughts, am for- 
ced to apply all my Studies and Endeavours to the 
Drudgery of Writing: IL have written more there- 


fore within a very mort Time, ſince the Ruin of 


the State, than I did for ſome Aer While it was 
in its Aouriſhing Condition. 92 


f By bauten Catiline's ogg. n e 
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The $43 e of Duties the miſt uſe 12 Part of all Phi 
 lojophy 5. In E xhortation te his Son to be diligent 
in his Sttedic:. The $:b72ft of this third Book. 
 Panaz1 Fs: EL ere ih rat of it, the? Y did at 


ec acfign it. A ehe 8 Ru TILIUS Rorvs. 


Tow * al Philoſophy. (wy Dear Crcx- 
RO) be a rich, as it were, and a plentiful 
Soil, which has not any Part of it waſte and un- 
cultivate yet there is no part that is more fruit- 
ful in it, or from which more Advantage accrues 
to the Hiſbandman, than that which is employed 
about Offices or Duties ; from whence thoſe Pre- 
_cepts: and Directions are drawn, which lead toward 
4 ſteddy and virtuous Way of Living. Wherefore, 
though I doubt not but that CRA TI PUs, the 
greateſt Philoſopher of our Age, is daily inculca- 
ting theſe Things to you, and you are receiving 
them with that Attention they deſerve; fer J have 
thought it not wholly umeceſſary myſelf, to re- 
mind you of ſo important a Matter; and could 
with that your Ears might continually ring, as it 
were, with fuch Precepts, and not hear (as far as 
poſſible) any thing elſe. And as this is a Method 
which is uſeful for all Men, who deſign to lead 
vittuous and creditable Lives; ſo for mo one living, 
perhape, more than yourſelf, For conſider you are 
the Son of an induſtrious Father, done who has 
born the greateſt Honours in the Republick, and 
has gotten himſelf ſome Credit and Reputation in 
the World; People therefore will expect that you 
ſhould follow my Steps, and it is your Part to fee 
that you anſwer their Expectation. Befide, it is 


no ſmall thing 3 01 have taken upon you, by being 


at. . Athens > and under the Great CRaTieevs; 
| Wihither 


— 
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Whether ſince you are gone, as it were to a Sta ple 
And Mart of good Literature, it will be ſcandalous 


for you to return again empty, and bring a Re- 
proach both upon "the Place and your Maſter. 
"Wherefore, dear Son, be Induſtrious and Diligent, 
and ſpare no manner of Pains and Labour (if I 
may call it a Labour, and not rather a Pleaſure, to 


Study and Learn) that you may make a good Uſe 


of theſe Advantages before you; and when all 


Things are thus plentifully ſupplied on my Part, 
let! it never be faid, that you yourſelf are wanting 
to your own greateſt Intereſt. But I ſhall ſay no 


more upon this at preſent, having heretofore writ- 
ten again and again to you, by way of Exhorta- 
tion. Let us now proceed to the fifth and laſt Part of 
our propoſed Divition.' * PanazT1vs then, who 


| without all Controverfy has written moſt accu- 


rately upon the Subject of Duties, and whom in 
this Work, with a little Alteration, I have hitherto 
followed, lays down (as was ſaid) three genetal 
Heads, which Men uſe i in conſulting or deliberating 
concerning their Duty: In the fr/ it is queſtioned, 

Mpetber the Action they are going about be honeſt vr 


 difhone/t. In the ſecond, Whether it be profitable or 


unprofitable. In the third, How a god Man ought 


To determine the Caſe, i "that which feems honeſt 


Jhould come into Competition with that which ſzems 
profitable, Of the two former Heads he has given 
us an Account in his three firſt Books, and therein 
has promiſed to go on with the third of them ; but 
has failed, it ſhould ſeem, of being ſo good as his 


Word. Which I wonder at the more upon this 


e becauſe we are told by his Scholar Pos- 
'2 After this Diſcourſe and Ad- yet did not diſcourſe upon this 


vice to his Son, he comes now to third Head: Shews he defen 4 


his Subject, of comparing Profit to have done it, and is large in 
and — But tells us firſt, explaining the Senſe t; to be ta- 


Some, 


/ 
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$IDONIUS, That he lived thirty Years after thoſe 


Books were publiſhed. ' And I cannot but admire 
at the ſame PossiDoniuUs, that having, an occa- 
Bon, in ſome of his Writings, to diſcourſe upon 


this Argument, he ſhould. do no more than Juſt 
touch upon it in ſhort; eſpecially ſeeing he him- 


Telf has obſerved, That. in all Philoſophy. there is 
no one Subject more neceſſary and important. Some 


indeed think, whom I cannot agree with, that Pa- 


NAETIUs did not forget this Part, but omitted it on 
purpoſe; and that'in plain Truth, it ought to be 
omitted, ſince Profit. can never be really con- 


trary to Honeſiy. Whether it 1 to, be mit- 


ted or not, my perhaps be a, Queſtion; but 
whether, PaxnkTtus firſt defigned it or no, and 
yet afterwards. neglected it, I think can be none: 
For a Writer certainly, that propoſes three Heads, 
and. * e mt th but tho of them, muſt 
needs deſign to diſcourſe. upon the third; nay, h 

tells us himſelf in the Cloſe of his third Book: that 
he would afterwards proceed to this remaining Part. 
Beſides, we have the Authority of Possiboxifus 


to vouch it, who in one of his Letters has given 


us a Saying of RuTIiLius Rurus, who was Scho- 
lar to PANAET1vS as well as himſelf; That as ne- 
wer any Painter had been yet fo. bold, as te venture 


. 


2 xs Left imperfedt at the INand Cos; (the Beauty of 


the Face making all Men deſpair, ever to paint a B. 


dy that ſhould be anfwerable to it) fo the Excellenty of 
that which Pax AE TIus had writ upon this Suvjed?, 


made others afraid of attempting to add that which he 


| 


* 


had omitted. Hh 
d One of the famouſeſt Pain- Latin Writers, a1 
ters that ever was, of the Ifland for an admirable Piece of Venus 
Cas in 2 Sea, therefore riſing out of the Sea, He bega 
by Ovid calld Areifex Cons. He a fecond, which is here mention d, 
5s often 'mention'd by Greek. and but did not Ilve to HA p. 


© 


t __ 
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bum finiſhing that Piece o/ Venus, which“ Apk 1 
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Whether e did well in nb this third 
Head. | Reaſons why be did nt. 'The Danger of 
ſeparating Profit from" Honeſty." What the'Stoicks 
mean by Living according to Nature. To ſorts 
of Virtue, the Perfect and Ordinary. The for. 
mer belongs to the Wile only; the latter 13 common 
to all. The moſt perfect Virtue (as it 15 N by 
dhe Multitude) is Wen en ei OK; 
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HAT EI Su Wa did think” he 
1 was obliged to diſcourſe upon this Part, is 
beyond all Queſtion: But whether he was miſtaken 
in his Judgment or not, when he laid down this 
Head, as the zhird deliberating for the finding out 
our Duty, may perhaps be diſputed. For whe- 
ther, according to the Opinion of the Stoicls, we 
take Virtus or Homgſty to be the only Gm ord- 
cCording to that ef v Peripatericks, acknow 
it ſo to be the chigfeft Good, as that all Things elſe 
are juſt nothing againſt it; it is certain, upon either 
of theſe Suppoſitions, That Profit cannot be put in 
the Balance againſt 1 Wels therefbre told, 
That SoexArESs üſed even te 17 
who disjoined theſe Things in Ph 
ception, which Are dne and che kante oy Nature 
vw Ne Ality. And the Sts: are 10 far of his 
3 Fenn GY, $3.3) 12 1 11 | 12 LAS 22 2 

+ Haring hewn from Reaſon, : Goa; e Profit Paul the 
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Opinion, as conſtantly to maintain, That whatever 
is honeſt muſt be alſo- profitable, and whatever is 
profitable muſt be alſo honeſt. It is true, had PA- 
 - NAETIUS been one of thoſe, who aſſert that Vir- 
tue is therefore only deſirable, becauſe it brings 
ſomething of Profit along with it; like * ſome, who 
think nothing any further worth ſeeking for, than 
as it begets Pleaſure, or Exemption from Pain; we 
could then have allowed him the Liberty of ſaying, 
That Profit is ſometimes repugnant to Honeſty. 
But ſeeing he was once of a * different Sect, and 
thinks thing to be good except that which is H 

and avows, that whatever is; contrary to Honeſty, 
and appears to us under the Notion of Profit, can 
neither, if we have it, make Liſe ever the ee 
- nor, if we have it not, ever the worſe ; he ſhould 

not, methinks; have brought in ſuch a Deliberation, 
herein that, which ſeems profitable, comes into 
Competition Mich. that, which is honeſt. For 
That, Which tbe Stoicks. call their: Sqvereign . ow 

i live in Conformity with the Dictates of 
iure] means, I ſuppoſe, no more than this, That 
e ſhould always live agreeably to the Rules of 
Virtue ; and ſhould uſe othet Things, Which are 
ſited and adapted to oùr natural Inclinatiens, no 
further than Virtue permits and allows them. Now 
this⸗being ſo, there are ſeveral of Opinion, That 
this general Head, wherein Profit and Honeſty are 
compared with one another, was improperly brought 
any and that. there ought not to have been Now 
* 1 e or Directions er this ee "EN 
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your perfect Honeſty, which is truly and properly 
called by that Name, is only to be found in your 
perfectly wiſe. Men, and can never be poſſibly ſepa- 
rated from Virtue: But thoſe Men, who have not 
this perfect Wiſdom, muſt by no Means pretend 
to. ſueh a ꝓerfect Honeſty, though they may have 
ſame. Shadows and Reſemblances of it. For all 
thoſe Duties, of which we are treating in theſe 
Books, have the Name of Middle ones given them 
by the Stoich5, which are common indifferently to 
all Men in general, and are not -confined to any 
particular Number of them. But ſeveral get them, 
either by the peculiar Happineſs of their Natures, 
or by a conſtant Progreſs in Study and Eearning. 
Whereas thoſe others, which thex call Right ones, . 
are perfect and conſummate, or (as they themſelve 
expreſs it) have all their Numbers, which none can 
attain to, but the perfectly Niſe. It is true, that 
the Vulgar, as ſoon as they ſee any Action of ſuch 
a Nature, as indeed is no more than a mdd!z kind 
of Duty, are immediately thinking it: a eres and 
compleat: One: For the common Sort of People 


wicht have been ſhort of their Liess. He, whoſe”. 


there's a double fort c 
ene Perfect, and belonging to none 
but a pegel) Wiſe Man z the c. 
ther Middle, and which ordinary 


Men are capable : That Proj 


| he never to be oppos'd' to the! 
2 But 3 the latter 
imperfect one it migbe. Here he 
gives a * Account of this Di- 
viſion of Honeſty, See Chap. iii. 
Boot I. J and Rn pron — Se- 
cond, or Middſę ſort of Honeſty, 
ouglit no more to H parted wi 
for the ſake of any 'Ptofit, than 
the rf or conſummate one. 
Men judge of the Perfect jon 


or Imperfection of any thing, ac - has it 
L 3-4 


cordirg as it comes up to, or falls 


- - # 


ts: T the- 3 
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Idea is ſhort and imperfeQ, will 
think a very mean piece of Work 
to be excellent, becauſe he has no 
Notion of any thing that .is more - 
ſo : But an Artift rod n= [af 4 7 . 
it really is) ordinary, becauſe his 
Conceptions are more refin'd ane 
why the Vol 3 5 m- 
vny the Vulgar imagin E H 
perfect Virtues to be 2 
compleat; becauſe they fully an- 


:fwer their Idea of Perfection, 
Which is but an half and 1206 
quate o 


ne. It ought to be read; - 
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cannot tell what is perfect, and by Conſequence do 
not know” how much any Virtue or Excellency 
comes ſhort of it: But finding it anſwer the high- 
eſt of their Conceptions, they imagine it wants no- 
thing of being as perfect as can be. Juſt as it hap- 
pens in judging of Poems or Pieces of Painting, and 
other füch like; ; thoſe who are not Judges, are 
generally pleaſed with and praiſe thoſe Things, 
which by no means deſer ve any Praiſe or Com- 
mendation: Becauſe, F ſuppoſe, there may be 
ſomething that is good in them, which ſerves well 
enough to take with thoſe that are ignorant, and 
who have not ſo much Skill as to be able to diſco- 
ver their ſeveral Imperfections: And therefore, 
when they are inſtructed by thoſe who underſtand 
it better, they are wog N n to 
7 their N * Ti 
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The 1 80 Men that 29 Fes in FY Warld, ies 
nut pere Wiſe. Profit ought not to be compared 
_ with the Middle, any more than with the perfect 
Hang. How Men come. to compare them together, 
r doubt upen this Subjett. This illuſtrated by 
4 an Example. One Nw on Rule neceſſary for our 
- - Guidanee in this Caſe. . The Doctrine of the outs 
© preferable: #4 that of the Peripateticks. 4 57 


Hos Dutiestherefore, which make up lhe 
Subject of this Enquiry, by the Stoichs are 
counted a kind of /econd-rate Homefly, which is not 
confined to their Wiſe Men only, but is common 
and open to all: Mankind: And therefore all thoſe 
_ who have any kind of Senſe or Inclination for 
Virtue, are very ſenſibly touched and affected with 


325 "=p you are not to imagine, when we call the 
IG two | 
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two * Dzcun' 8 or dScipro? 8 * Magnanintous, and give 
©FaBRIcivs and“ ARISTIDEs the Appellation of 
Juſt, that we'ſet them for Patterns of ſuch, Juſtice | 
and Magnanimity, as we ſuppoſe to be in thoſe 


who are Perfectly Wile... 
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of 


Fot they were none 


them 75/2 in that exalted Senſe, Which ve would 


here be undefſtood to mean by that Nord. 
thoſe who were counted and ſurnamed the 


5 


ſach as C ro, for Inſtance, and Lazius, and 
Particulariy the famous Seven; yet in Truth and 


that middle ſort. of 
Shew and Refer 


1 
Blance 0 2726 e,. 2 


eality were not ſuch; but 172 irequengy practicing 


2. 2 ſort of 
As no 


Profit therefore ought ever to be put in Oppoſition 
to that which is, truly and . virtuous and 


honeſt; ; ſo neither. ſhould any 
nience of Life, be ſet up againſt 


ereſt, or Conve- 
that, which is or- 


 dinatily called ſo, and which is followed by thoſe, 
who defire to be counted Men of Honeſty and In- 
tegfity : And We ſhould” be as careful to live up to 


To Hicks Ban: Fa- kis Foneral; and his Daughters 
Son, who bath in the had 


— of the pub 


Tine of 925 thet Conſulſhips devo-—- Lin See Chap. . 
themſelves freely for the Go ebe at Abem, as 
of nM ye Zens Ta was o_ . 7 
bout the 12 3 8 State t him baniſh'd 5 
che f Sani che Lim #2 Lee his Life in Me 
about forty - ag ng Ses che Ages. But „ 
Form o Book V vading Greece, they 
Chap: 3 IX. ik X. Chap. Dex E him again to ad his 


b The two n „men- 
 rign'4,befave: 
e A noble PRE? valiant Conſul 


| of: Rane, General in the War a- 


gainſt Pyprbys and the Sammies « 


. and the Sm 


nitas oſſer d him Preſents; he e- 


fus'd to astegt them; and yet ſa 
poor, that when he 2 he did 


and honeſt, chat 


þ 


Countrey, which he did yery va- 


© liantly. - At aft,” after having 


born the greates Offices in the 
Republick, he dd as poor ad 


Fabricius did, © ami Portions weve” - 
given to I ee by: the 


: Publick, Ad 

% The | feven Wiſe: Men of 
| Greece, 3 
the Ancients, ' 


15 
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that Honeſty, whereof we are capable; as the ber- 
fettly Wiſe are of keeping cloſe. to that, Which is. 
truly ſuch, and may in Strictneſs of Speech be cal- 
led by that Name. For whatever Attainments we | 
have made in Virtue, they will never ſtand, us in. 

any mighty ſtead, if we be not thus careful of hold-, 
ing conſtantly to our Duty -----. What has bi- 
therto been ſaid can be applied to thoſe, only, Wo 
make Goodneſs conſiſt in living according to 1 | 
Duty: But thoſe Men, who meaſure the Good- 
neſs of Things by ſome * Profit or Advantage, which 
they bring alon; with them, and who let "theſe pre-, 
vail with them above Virtte and Honeſty; frequent-, 


|:  1y in deliberating, uſe to put that, which they take 
do be profitable, into the Balance againſt Juſtice. 


3 | all £ ng what i is it that e "Confi der, 


and 3 hut good and wiſe Men never offer 
to do it. I am therefore of Opinion when Par. 
NAETTUSs tells us, That Men 4% 10 hberate, in. 
confi idering which of theſe two they ſhould chuſe ; that 
he meant no more than What his Word wa Wo 
nify, viz. That they uſe to do this, and not 

really they ought. to do it; For it is infinitely ſcan- 
dalous, not only to prefer a pretended Advantage 
before Duty and Conſciencè; but ſo much as to 
bring them to the Conteſt and Competition, and 
to doubt whether the one of them ſhould be choſen 
before the other. If this be ſo, you will be ready 
to aſł me, How then comes there to be any Doubi at 


* 
ken 


. 
7 Fin. The Follower of . geen that they hav of ina 


= ade and Hieronymus Rbadim. bis Meaning; ſor that he does 


6. Tis to be remembred, That not ſay Profit may be . e 
under the Notion of the Word Honeſty, but only that Mien or- 
Profit, he comprehends Pleuſuies, dinaxily ſe to oppoſe it N and ex- 
Honours, &c. plains what is the trug Meaning 
S: Having brought all the Ar- of this Tlead, and how Re 
guments urg d againſt Panærius, \come'to ig lags hay 2; 
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this Subject? I ſuppoſe it is this, That it ſometimes 


happens i Men are not ſo very certain, I hether the 


Aciion deliberated upon be honeſt, or not honeſt : For 
that: which is uſually counted a: Piece of Villany, is 


frequently changed by the Times or Circumſtances, 


and is found to be the contrary. To lay down one 


Inſtance, which may ſerve to give ſome Light to 


a great many others: Pray what greater Wicked- 
neſs can there be upon Earth (if we ſpeak in gene- 


al) than for any one to murder, not only a Man, 


but a familiar Eriend? And ſhall we therefore af. 


firm that he is chargeable with a Crime, Who has. 
murdered a Tyrant, though he were his familiar? 


k The People of Roma I am ſure will not ſay ſo, by 
whom this is counted among the greateſt and moſt 


glorious Actions in the World. Vou will ſay then; 


Does not Intereſt here carry it againſt Honeſty ©, No, 
but rather Honeſty voluntarily follows Intereſt. If 


1 The SubjeRt therefore of this 
Bool is not, When à plain Duty 
ſeems oppoſite to our worldly Inte- 


reft, viz. Riches, Pleaſure, or the 


like, to deliberate which of thoſe 
tvo cue ſhould follov, our Pleaſure 
(ſuppoſe) or our Duty : The very 


* 


IE „ in ene OS 8 
to Chap. vii. where he begins a2 


7 


deliberating in ſuch a Caſe being 


impious, as he often ſays. But 


the Deſign of the Book is, M hen 
an Afton on the one hand is appa- 


rently for our warldly Aduantage; 


and on the other is ſomewhat doubt- 
ful, whether conſiſtent wvith our 
Duty or net 5 then to teach us how 
to determine our ſelves fo, as that a 
ſeeming Intereſ# may not betray us 
into that, which is oppoſite to our 
real one, i. e. our Duty and Ho- 
neſty. He gives one Inſtance of 


killing a Tyrant, which may ea--- 


fily be apply'd to a great many o- 


ther dubious Caſes; in giving Di- 


rections about which he continues 


— 


gain his former Diſcourſe. See 
the latter End of Chap..vB'' 


E The Romans thought: no Du-.. 


ties ſo great, as thoſe that repard- 
ed the Maintenante of their Li- 
berty; for the ſake of which they 
would break thro all vther Ohli- 
gati ons whatever. Nay there - 


was à Law among them, That he 


who kill'd a Tyrant ſhould 
ion d for ĩt. N 1 


not be 
| That is, A Tyrant. is not 


therefore to be xill'd . becauſe tis 


a profitable Action, tho contrary 
to Honeſty: But becauſe tis an 
honeſt, as well as a profitable one. 
For what can be more honeſt or a- 
greeable to Nature, than by ta- 
king off one Man to preſerve a 
whole Community - 

m Having ſhewn what is the 
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therefore we would, upon all Emergencies, be ſure 
to determine our ſelves aright, when that which 
we call our Advantage or Intereſt; ſeems to be re- 
pugnant to that which is honeſt ;-we muſt lay down 
ſome general Rule or Meaſure, which if we will 
make uſe of in judging about Things, we ſhall ne- 
ver be miſtaken as to point of Duty. Now this 
Meaſure I would have to be conformable to the Do- 
Etrine and Principles of the Stoicts, which I princi- 
pally: follow throughout this Work. For though 
I confeſs that the ancient Academicts, and your Pe- 
"ripateticks, which were formerly the fame, make 
Honeſty far preferable to that which ſeems one's In- 
tereſt: Yet *thoſe who aſſert, That whatever is ho- 
me muſt be alſo profitable, and nothing is profitable 
but what i bone, talk much more bravely and he- 
rotcally upon this Subject, than 7 thoſe who allow, 
That there are ſome Things honeſt, 10hich are not pro- 
fitable; and ſame Things profitable, which are not 
honeſt, And we have very great Liberty given us 
by our Academy, ſo as never to be tied up to fu 
and ſuch Tenets, but are left free to defend what 
don ſone Method of 'determin- eafions of Doubt. 
Ing our ſelves aright. In order u See Chap. i. Boot J. 8 
r 
Rule and Standard, which is al- 7 Fiz. The Peripateticks and 
ways to be made uſe of in ſueh oc- ancient Academicks, VS A 
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The Rule or Mail ſure mentioned in the Piriur Chay- 


ter. The ill Effect Ba Mens injuring others for their 
bon Advantage. very one allowed" to take Care 

5 Fe If in the firft Plat, * but not ſo as to injure 
"any ather, tb, t Jade bis o Life. Two Errors, 
"that ottafion An acting e 80 OW 85 
e of them. 


I UT to rethfn to our 35 Rule or Meaſure: 
There is nothing upon 555 then ſq con- 
trary to Nature, all nor 
Pain, nor whatever other Evit c can befal a Man ei- 
ther in his Body or Fortune, as to take away an 
T hing wrongfully from another, and do one's l 
a Kindneſs by i injuring one's Neighbour. For, in 
A firſt Place, it ruins all manner of Society and 
1 e amongſt Men; ;. fince it is plain, that if 
en atrive-at ſuch a Paſs, as to plunder and 
F 90 5 the reſt of their Neighbours, out of pes 
to procure ſome Advantage to themſelves, | there 
muſt follow of courſe a Diffolution of that Society, 
which of all Things in the World is moſt agreeable 
to Nature. Should we ſuppoſe, for Example, that 
the bodily Members had every one of them gotten an 
Opinion, that to draw to itſelf all the Vigour of 
its Neighbours, would "I much ſerve toencreaſe 


we þ Fg nothin bag fo agreea- 
ble to Nature 25 C 


6 and Diſſolution of this, 

uſt needs be of all Things moſt 
contrary to Nature. Now the ve- 
ry End and Deſign of Society is the 
mutual Help and Aſſiſtance of 
each other, without which tis 
- Impoſſible it ſhould ever ſubſiſt; 


onjunction and 
Society, that which tends to tlie 


2 


. naturalis eft ſecietati: urilita 
tum commmio (ſays the learned 
Grotius ] ut fine ea nequeat Sorie- 
tus conſcftere, Thoſe Men there- 


fore, who, inſtead of profiting, | 
injure their Fellows, do what di- 
realy tends to the Ruin of So- 
ciety, and conſequently what of 
all Things is moſt contrary to 


its 
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its own ; it is certain the whole Body muſt decay 
and periſh: And juft ſo, ſhould every one amongſt 
us deprive other People of their Profits and Advan- 
tages, and take away all he could get from them, 
with defign of applying it only to his own Uſe; the 
general Society and Fellowſhip. of Mankind muſt 
of Neceſlity be broken. For though it is no more 
than what Nature will allow. of, That each Man 
' houl4 look after himſelf in the firſt Place, and fur- 
* niſh himſelf with the Neceſſaries of Life. before he 
takes Care to provide for other People; yet the 
fame Nature will by no means permit, that any ane 
mould riſe by his thruſting down another, and en- 
| ereaſe his own Fortune by the Spoils of his Neigh- 
bours. And not only Nature, that is the univer- 
fal Law or Conſent of Nations, but particular Laws, 
by which ſeveral Countries and Commonwealths 
are govemed, have commanded likewiſe, That no 
one be ſuffered to do an Injury to anather, for the ſake 
of procuring any Advantage 10 bimfelf. . or the 0 fr 
Deſign and End of Laws, is to keep up Agreement 
and Union amongſt Citizens; which whoever de- 
ſtroys, is by them puniſhed, not with the Loſs of 
his Goods alone, but with Priſons, Baniſhment, 
or even Death it ſelf. But Nature and Right Rea- 
ſon, as being at once both an” human and divine 
Law too, command this Duty with much gre: 55 
Authority; and whoever obeys them (as all | 
muſt, who propoſe to live according to the Rules 
00 Nature) will never be guilty of coveting what is 
anothers, or applying to his own Uſe what had firſt 
been injuriouſly taken from his Neighbour. For 
certainly Greatneſs and Elevation of Soul; 33 gf 


d Hyman, kramt a ene Ged him 
to and acknowledg'd by all Man- ſelf, who has given us that Rea- 
kind, and natural to them: Pi- ſon, t in n re us 
vine, becauſe whatever 8255 8 7 
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the Virtues of Courteſy, Juſtice and. Liberality, 
are much more agreeable to Nature and Right 
Reaſon, than Pleaſure, than Riches, than even 
Life it ſelf; to deſpiſe all which, and regard them 
| as juſt nothing, when they come to be compared 
ith. the Publick Intereſt, is the Duty of a brave 
nd e Spirit: Wbefeas to rob another for 
one's,own A vantage, is 171 has been ſhewn) 1 more | 
contrary. to Nature, than eath, than Pain, or a- 
7, other Evil whatever of that kind. Again, 
5 39 Men live.much more. according to Nature, 
Thos ſuffer perpetual Troubles and Labours, for the 
ood 120 Preſervation, were it poſſibſe, of all 
Men; (like HzxcuLts of old, whom Men, as a 
grateful Requital for his Benefits, report to be placed 
among the Number of the Gods) than thoſe who 
conſume all their Lives in Retirement, where they 
are not only free from Diſturbances and Vexations, 
but are furniſhed with all the Pleaſures and Con- 
veniences of Life; and have moreover the Advan- 
tages of Strength and Comelinefs ſuperaddec to 
them. And accordingly we find it to be ſo in effect, 
that all the moſt great and extraordinary Geniuſes 
have preferred all the Troubles and Difficulties of 
the former, before the Quiet and Eaſe of this latter 
way of Liying. From all which laid togethetz fit 
unanſwerably follows, that whoever lives agreeably 
to the Dictates of Nature, can never be guilty of 
injuring another. In fine, he that injures another 
to do himſelf a Kindneſs, either thinks he does no- 
thing that is contrary to Nature; or that the daing 
an Injury is a leſs Degree of Evil, than Your, or 


Having laid holed his gene- Abſardity of "tins contrary 
ral Rule or Meaſure, and, proy'd Principles, which are the Grounds' 
the Truth of it from Reaſon, ' or 'Cauſes of Mens Injuring one 
Laws, and the Examples of the another, wiz. Either they think 
greateſt —__ he no-. ſhews oy "tis not contrary to Nature, &c. - 
Porerty, 
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contrary to Nature; it is in vain to diff te A 


longer with ſuch a one, who takes away f m Man 


the diſtinguiſhipg Part, and v ry Characteri ick 
(as it were) of his Nature: But if he allows, that 
it is indeed an Evil, only thipks tat ſome Ses, 
ſuch as Poverty, Pain, or Death, may be Worfe; 
de is groſly miſtaken in being of Opinion, Tha 
the Tlls which touch nothing bat the Body or 2 — 
| RY can be YE than thoſe "Which affect 
Soul. T. bes 
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- ths twhale Community. The Rule of nat wronging 
another for our own: Advantage, ; extends nos on to 
| Relations, ar Fellato- Citizens, Bur to all Man 

De breaking Fit, ruin, all Fuſtice, © Liberality, 


-- &c: Several Caſes about it, put and 1 8 98 2 


i rants no Members of ar r 
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'E ſhould all ofus therafive ae thi . 
End, and every one think his own Intereſt 


in particular, 10 be the fame with that uf the Com- 


munity in gensral: Which if each ane endeavour 
to draw folely to himſelf, all Union and Agree- 


1 N will be diltolved. r 
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-4 This: is a 0 * che r * a 
1 Diſeourſe; ſeeing ſoer d To what he has proy' 
one Man to. injure another is ſo the former Chapter, Hat 
pernicious to human Sciety; on Lav fer our c own F< 
al lows, That no one ſhould do rage is the. Ruin, of, Society, 
any Thing for his own Intereſt, as conſe quently moſt u tral ; 
diſtinct Fw he of the * e have CITE & 


Nature 
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Povkry.! 5 Pain, or loſs of Children, Friends or 
Relations. If he thinks that in wronging and ab- 
uling of others, be doth not do any Thing that is 
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Nature enjoin us, That every Man ſhould deſire 
and procure the Advantage of another, whoever 
he be, tho” for no other Reaſon than becauſe he is 
a Man; it neceſſarily follows, that all Men are 
joined, by the ſelf-ſame Nature, in one common 
Intereſt: Which if it be true, then all Men are 
ſuhject to, and live equally under the. /ame Law of 
Nature: And if this be true too, then certainly 
they are forbid by that /ame Law of Nature, any 
Ways to injure or wrong one another : But the 
firſt of theſe is undoubtedly certain, therefore the 
laſt muſt needs be ſgJikewiſe. For as to what is 
uſually ſaid by ſome Men, That they would not 
take any Thing away from a Father, or Brother, 
for their own Advantage; but there is not the 
ſame Reaſon for their ordinary Citizens; it is fooliſh 
and abſurd: For they thruſt themſelves out from 
partaking of any Privileges, and from joining in 
common with the reſt of their Citizens, for the 
Publick Good: An Opinion that ſtrikes at the very 
Root and Foundation of all Civil Societies. Others 
there are, who are ready to confeſs, That they 
ought to bear ſuch a Regard to Fellow: Citizens; 
but by no means allow of it in relation to Strangers: 
Now theſe Men deſtroy that univerſal. Society of 


all Mankind; which if once taken away, Kindueſ, 


Liberality, Fuſtice, and Humanity, mult utterly pe- 


iſh; which excellent Virtues whoever makes void, 


is chargeable with Impiety towards. the immortal 
© Gods: For he breaks that Society, which they: | 


this bolds good only -as to leſſer Sa- proves that*tis not canſin d to thoſe. 


cieties, and in per of our Kin, of the fame Family, City, or the 


| &e. but as for thoſe wwho are of a like, but equally comprehends all. 


different Tribe or Countrey, wveare Mankind; forafmuch as all are 
under no ſuch Obligation of not inju- alike ſubject to the ſame Law of 
ring them. He therefore here Nature,, c. 
ſhews, in anſwer to this, the Ex- © For the' the Offence mere 
tent of this Obligationz and immediately concerns the Perſons 


bare 
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have eſtabliſhed. and ſettled amongſt Men; the 
cloſeſt Cement or Bond of which, is the being of 
Opinion, That for Men to injure and wrong one 
another for. their private Intereſts, is an Evil that 
Nature is much more averſe from, than all thoſe 
which happen either to the Body or Fortune; * nay, 
and might add to the Mind alſo, provided only 
they be not contrary to Juſtice; for that one Virtue 
is as it were, a kind of Miſtreſs and Queen of all 
the 8 But what ? (perhaps ſome Men will be 
apt to fay) if a wiſe Man be ready to periſh. for 
Hunger, muſt not he take away Victuals from an- 
other; though a perfectly uſeleſs and infignificant 
Fellow? Not at all, for Life itſelf is not ſo dear 


to me, as a ſettled Reſolution of doing no Wrong 


for my private Advantage. But ſuppoſe this. good 
Man, almoſt dead with Cold, ſhould have it in his 
Power to take PHaLAars's Cloaths away, one of 


the moſt ſavage and inhuman of T yrants; would 


not you have him to do it? There is no great Di . 
ficulty in determining ſuch Caſes: For it is ce 
tain, if you take away any thing from another, 
though never ſo uſeleſs and inſignificant a Crea- 
ture, for uo other End but to benefit your ſelf by it; 
it is an inhuman Action, and plainly contrary to 
the Laws of Nature: But if you are one, who by 
Living will do. very great Service to the Repub. 
lick, or perhaps to the Society of Mankind in ge- 
neral, and for that only Reaſon take fomething from 
aber * it is an Action that is not to be found 
| much Fault with. But in all other * every 


that are injur 'd, yet tis alſo a Sin Act * Injuſtice doe * 


againſt God himſelf; ſince tis a a greater Evii than any of Bedy 


Breach of bis L ws. and Com- 


mands. 
d That is, To take away any 
T 2. from another, which i is an 


or Fortune, but af Mind too, Ci. e. 


than any other Vice) except only 
thoſe, which are Offences againtt 
Juſtice as well as it ſelf, 


Maa 


| for it would be the 
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Man is bound to bear his own Misfortunes, rather. 
than to 90 quit of them by wronging his Neigh-- 


bour. You will ſay then, Is it not more contrary. 

to Nature, To covet or ſeize what belongs, 10 another, 
than to be in Sickneſs, or Want, or any ſuch Evil 2: 
Yes; but withal it is as contrary to Nature, to aban-. 
don. all Care of the Publick Intereſt ; ; for it is a piece. 
of Injuſtice: From whence it follows, That an 
honeſt, prudent, and valiant Perſon, whoſe Death- 
would bring a great Difadyantage to the Publick,. 
may take from an idle and uſeleſs Citizen, ſuch. 

Things as are recefary for the Maintenance of 
Life, without any Offence againſt the Laws of Na- 
ture; which aim at the Preſervation and Intereſt 

of the Publick ; provided that he do not make the 

Love of himſelf; and Conceit of his own more 
than ordinary Merits, an Occafion of injuring ind 
oppreſling others. For he will perform. but the Du- 
ties which Juſtice requires of him, by thus taking 


Care to be ſerviceable to the Publick, and uphold-⸗ 


ing that (which T am often forced to mention) 
univerſal Society between alt Mankind. As for the 
Queſtion propoſed about PRATLARIꝭĩ, it is cafily> 
anſwered: For Tyrants are not Members of hu- 
man Society, but rather its greateſt and moſt peſſi- 

tent Enemies; nor is it, unnatural, il, it lye 1 in one's 

Power, to rob that Man, whom it is even a Vir- 
tue and a Glory to 2; 2 And. it were heartily 
to be wiſhed, that this whole deſtructive and im- 

pious Race, were [Mtterly; panithed ; and excludedr 


e Tis true the 3 of Na- ſo to happen, that. the doing, of " 


| ture, or Right Reaſon, forbid Pamage to any third Perſon , * ; 


Men to take away ought from: an- ſhould be neceflary to the Support 
other, for their o Advantage; and Maintenance of that Society. 

yrs and then the doing, it is not only al- 
ſolution of Society, which hy low'd, but commanded . the 
eſpecially defire to maintain: But | Law of mo. Wes r 
if it ſhould at any Time chanee | | 


from 
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from amongſt Men. Juſt as we cut of thoſe 
Members of the Body, which have got no longer 
either Blood or Spirits in them, and ſerve but to 
infect and corrupt the reſt ; fo ſhould thoſe Mon- 
ſters, which under the Shape and Outfide of Men, 
conceal all the Savageneſs and Cruelty of Beaſts, 

de cut off, as it were, and ſeparated from-the Bo- 
dy and Society of Mankind. Of much the ſame 
Nature are all thoſe Queſtions, in which the 
Knowledge and Underſtanding of our Duty, de- 
pends upon the Knowledge of Times and Cir- 
cumſtances. = as 


13 > | "> T3117 uy - MY { 

. These Words ſhew what has Knowledge of our Duty depends ſo 
been the Drift and Defign of his much upon Times and Circum- 
Diſcourſe from chap. iv. ¶ See there | ſtances as in. the Inſtance there 
Note h.] wiz. To thew how we given of mur ring a Tyrant, tho” 
ſhould, determine our ſelves in à familiar Friend, He now takes 
e RI ws the | __ Wee hls Piers, 
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All bis Decifiens taken Fr rom this Agents hat 
"Honeſty"alone, or at leaſt chiefl is defireable . 
for its own' Sake. The Frue Metin "of PANAE-. 
ius, in mating N 25 Hone nofy' Je choked 
"with one 1 cpa 1 15 


* 


F Believe den Patt nee ould live diſcourſed 
_upon ſuch Things as theſe, but that ſome Ac- 
cident, or perhaps "other Bufineſs, . put a Stop to 
his Deſigns. However, there are Precepts enough 
laid down in' his former Books, to reſolye all Scru- 
ples and Doubts concerning them; from which we 
may learn, What that is which is Wicked, and there- ' 
Jars 10 be aunaed ; and what that, which therefore 
is 


js not to be avoided, becauſe not at ſuch Times, 
and in ſuch Caſes wicked. But ſince I am going 
(as it were) to * crown a Work, which was left 
imperfect by the Author of it, tho' wanting but 
little of being brought to Perfection; 1 thall fol- 
low the Method of the Geometricians : And as they 
do not uſe to demonſtrate every: Thing, but de- 
mand to have ſome Things allowed them before- 
hand, by the Help of which they more eaſily ex- 
plain and demonſtrate their Deſigns; ſo I demand 
of you, Son MARkk, if you can, to grant me this 
following Paſtulatum, That nothing is deſireable for 
itſelf alone, but that which is Honeſt : Or however, 
it > CRATIPPUS will not permit you to do that; 
yet at leaſt, I am ſure, you muſt grant me this 
which follows, That Hone/ly is deſireable for its own 
Sake, above all Things in the World. Either of the 
two is ſufficient for my Purpoſe,” and the one is 
probable as well as the other, and © nothing elſe 
beſide them is ſo upon this Subject. And here in 
the firſt place we muſt do Right to PanaeTivs; 
who does not ſay, (as indeed he ought not) That 
that, which is Profitable, could ever be contrary to 
that, which is Honeſt ; but only that, which has 


the Appearance of ſuch. And he often avows, 


That nothing is Profitable, . but that which is Ho- 
neſt; and, That whatever is Honeft, is at the ſame 
time Profitable : And declares their Opinion, who 
firſt made a Difference between thoſe. two,. to be 
the greateſt Evil that ever yet ſpread itſelf abroad 


a He means Panetius's Work could only allow that, which im- 
about Duties, which (as before mediately follows, That Honey 
was obſerv'd) he left imperfect: is much the moſt deſirable Good: 


And Cicero in this Book defigns Not, That tis the only one, which 


to add, what Panætius either was the-Szoick Opinion. 
would not, or for ſome Reaſon e Vi. Not the Opinions of 
could not finiſh. Epicurus, Hieronymus Rhodius, &c. 
b For being a Peripatetick, he . 
amongſt 
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amongſt Men. Therefore when he ſpeaks of a be 
Contrariety between them, he means an appearing; an 
and not a real one; which he therefore laid down | dif 
for one of the Heads of his. Difcourſe: Not as at 
tho? it were lawful for Men ever to give Profit no 
the Preference before Honeſty; but only that they on 
might be able to determine themſelves aright, if ca 
theſe two at any Time ſhould ſeem to interfere tr 


and be inconſiſtent: with one another: This Part ab 
therefore, which he has omitted, I ſhall now ſup- ſo 
ply; not with any borrow' d 3 from others, CC 
but purely (as we ſay) by my own Strength. For ce 
I-never- had any thing come to my Hands upon e. 


this Subject, that I could any ways approve Of: [ 
ſince the Time of PanatTIvs. 


„ —— 288 — 
CHAP: I | s 


Whatwe. ought 10 de, toben any thing N 
under the Appearance of Profit.. Proof that w at. 
ever is Profitable, muſt alſo be Honeſt; and b, 

ever is Hung, muſt. alſo be Prof rable.. The dun- 
_ trary Opinion the great Source of - all Witkedneſs. 
Han a. certain. Puniſhment of Villany.. It is a 5 
 Withedneſs even to deliberats whether Profit ſhould "I 
92 preferred before. Honeſtly, or not. Nothing 2 | 
1 fo be done out of Hopes of being concealed, - = 


THENEVE R * therefore any thing comes 
in our View, which carries the Appearance 


2 Haviog Td down his Poſtu 
latum, That. Honeſty is the. only, 
or at leaſt chief Cod: He pro- 
ceeds now to draw; ſome Canclu-- 


fions from it ; as firſt, That howw- 
ever a. Thing may carry the Ap- 
* cata Pro __ — with 


\ 


yet it-is. to be rejected if it 3 
any Diſhonefly in it : Becauſe it 
would deprive us of our Virtue 
and Honeſty, which is' our great- 


en, if not ſole Good; and: conſe- 


quently however it may bring us. 


Riches, Pleaſures, &c. muſt be 


of 
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of Profit along with it, we cannot but immediately 
be ſomewhat affected with it: But if, upon taking 
a nearer View, we find there is any Thing baſe and 
diſhoneſt, in that which appeared to be profitable 
at firſt, it is our Duty to reject it: Which is 
not to deprive us of what is really profitable, but 
only to let us underſtand, That nothing diſhoneſt 
can poſſibly be. ſuch. Now if nothing * be ſo ron- 


trary to Nature as.Baſeneſs, and nothing ſo agree- 


able to Nature as true Profit, (which is certainly 
ſo ; for ſhe always deſires what is right, and be- 
coming, and conſiſtent with. itſelf, and abhors the 
contrary). then it neceſſarily follows, That what- 
ever is Profitable can never have any Baſeneſs, or 
Di/honeſly annexed to it. Again, if we were born 
for Virtue or Honeſty, and this be the only deſira- 
ble Good (as * ZENO would have .it) or at leaſt 
much more ſo, than every thing elſe, as to out- 
weigh all that can be put in the Scale againſt it, 
(which was ARISTOTLE'S Opinion ) it muſt cer- 
tainly follow, That Honeſty is the only, or however 
the greateſt Good : Now whatever is good muſt 
certainly be profitable; from whence it follows, 
That whatever is honeſt | muſt alſa certainly be — 
fitable. It is a villanons Error of ſome naughty 


Men therefore; ga any thing. ſtrikes ap wth 


oth 1 "For tis im- 
pofñble there ſhould be any Pro- 
fit, where the Lofs is Honeſty. 


truly profitable muſt be boneſt alſo; 

ſince Profit and Diſhoneſty ( be 
ing one of them contrary, and the 
other agreeable to Nature) can ne- 
ver meet both in the ſame Acti- 


on: And therefore in rejecting 
Pleaſures, Riches, or Kingdoms, 


Sc. when accompanied with Dif- 
. honeſty, we don't reject what i is 


ths our 3 * * — 


which appears to be ſo. 
Having ſhewn that, What- 


d He ſhews that, Whatever is ever is profitable muſt. alſo be ho- 


neſt ; he here ſhews back again, 
That whatever is honeſt muſt alſo 


be profitable : Upon which two 
Propolitions al this: Book is 


grounded. 
d Founder of the Seoick Sefts 


ſurnam'd Cittieus, from Cittium, 


* Cyprus, "Om he was 
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an Appearance of Profit, to feize it immediately 
and enjoy it as ſuch, without ever conſidering its 
Relation to Honeſty. Hence come Aſſaſſinations, 
Poyſonings, and making of falſe Wills : Hence 
Stealing, embezzling the publick Monies, plun- 
dering and oppreſſing both Citizens and Confede- 
rates: Hence the inſufferable Power and Inſolence 
which ſome Men exerciſe, who are grown too 
great for the reſt of their Citizens : In fine, Hence 
Ambition, and the Defire of Rule, have produced 
their moſt curſed and deplorable Effects, even in 
free Commonwealths ; than which nothing can 
be thought of more odious and deteſtable. For 
Men look upon the fancied Advantages of Things 
through a falſe Perſpective; but as for the Puni/h- 
ment appendant to them, (I do not mean of the 
Laws, which they frequently break through ; but 
of Baſeneſs and Diſhoneſty, which is much the 
more grievous) that, I ſay, they never ſo much as 
think upon at all. Such People therefore are im- 
pious and abominable, and deſerve to be excluded 
from all Society, who deliberate with themſelves, 
and make it Matter of Doubt, Whether they ſhould 
chuſe what they ſee to be honeſt, or wilfully com- 
mit what they know to be Villany. For the' very 
making a Queſtion of ſuch''a Thing is criminal, 
tho* one ſhould not proceed ſo far as to Execu- 
tion. Thoſe Things therefore ought not to be 
deliberated. at all upon, where the- very Delibera- 
tion is ſcandalous and diſhoneſt. '©. And whenever 


7. SOLE TRALE. * ECC Cl bits 180054 45251 
He now proceeds to a ſecond not the being conceal'd that ean 
»Conclufion, drawn from his ge- make it otherwiſe. This he il- 


neral Principle laid down, which luſtrates by an excellent Fable, 
is, Never to venture upon any taken out of the ſecond Book of 
"Thing that's ill, out of Hopes of be- Plato de Repub. toward the Be- 


an cancel d. For if Diſhoneſty ginning. 
be of itſelf the greateſt Evil, tien cee 
15 8 we 


\ 
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we do deliberate. upon any Kind of Subject, we 


ſhould never do any Thing out of Hope, and Ex- 
pectation, that our Actions will be concealed : 

For we ought to take this as a conſtant Maxim, if 
we pretend to have made any. Progreſs in Philoſo- 
phy, That though we could hide from. the Eyes of all 
2 and even of” the Gods themſelves, whatever we 
go about; yet we ſhould be careful to abſtain from the 
Vices of "Covetouſueſs | and. A ® Cajun 


and Incontinency. 
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He ilufrates his. Rule laid 7 5 in * LG, G TY 
ter with the Story of G YES, taken out of PLA- 
T0. He fhews himſelf a Villain, Who acknows- 
ledges he would do wick ah, * he could with Se- 
crecy. 


0 this Purrole 13 bring in. Ut re- 

markable Story of * Gyces. A Gaping in 
the Earth being made by reaſon of ſome. violent 
Showers, as the Story tells us, Gx GES went down 
into the Hollow of it, and found there lisa a 
brazen Horſe, with a Door in his Side. This he 
opened, and looking i in, diſcovered a dead Man's 
Body, of an unuſual Bulk, with a Ring of Gold 
upon one of his Fingers. This he pulls of, and 
puts upon. his own. Finger ; and then coming up, 


— 


2 He was a | Friend and ra- Gyges t to e : which | 
vourite to Candanles, King of Ly- hee did, and obrain'd both his Wife 
dia, who having an .extraordina- and Kingdom after him. His 
ry beautiful Wife, was continus . 25 rming this with very great 
ally bragging of her, and would Eaſe by the Wife's Aſſiſtance, 


needs have Gyges look upon her gave Plato Gira to invent this 


naked. At which the Queen was Fable. 
ſo provok d, as that ſhe perfuaded 5 
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goes and joins himſelf to the reſt of the Shepherds 
(for he was Shepherd to the King at that Time.) 
Here he obſerved, That upon turning the Stone 
toward the Palm of his Hand, he became inviſible 
to every body elſe, tho? others did not become ſo 
to him; and that upon turning it to its proper 
Place, he immediately became viſible. again, as be- 
fore. Making uſe therefore of this lucky Oppor- 
tunity, he found out a Way to enjoy the Queen, 
and by her Aſſiſtance to murder the King, his 
Lord and Maſter, and to make away thoſe who 
might prove any Hindrance or Stop to his Deſigns; 
nor could any one poſſibly. ſee or diſcover him in 
any of theſe Villanies; ſo that he quickly, by the 
"Help of this Ring, from a ſimple Shepherd became 
King of Lydia. Now had a truly, wiſe Man had 
"the keeping of this Ring, he would not have 
thought himſelf ever the more privileged to be 
guilty of any Action that is wicked or deteftable : 
For good Men deſire to be virtuous and honeſt, g 
and not to be ſecret, that ſo they may fin without 
Danger. And here ſome Philoſophers, Men of 
mote Honeſty than Acuteneſs or Subtilty, cry out, 
That this Story of PIR ro's i a mere Fiftion : As 
tho* he had faid either that it really was, or indeed 
could be done. No; the Meaning and Defign of 
this Example of Gros and the Ring, is this: 
Suppoſe you could do any diſhoneſt Action, for 
the gratifying a luſtful, covetous, or ambitious 
Delire, ſo as that no one living could either know 
ꝙr ſuſpect it, but both Gods and Men muft be 
kept perfectly in Ignorance; whether in ſuch Caſe, 
Would you do it or no? , but, fay they, thts 
I an impoſſible Caſe: Tho” it is not ſo impoſſible 
neither: But that which I aſk them is, hot they 
*zvould do, ſuppoſing that poſſible, which they deny 
"mow to be fo? The Manner of their arguing is 
5 ſome what 
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ſomewhat odd and illiterate; for they ſtill deny 
the Poſſibility of it, and that they will ſtand to; 
not, it ſeems, underſtanding what the Force and 
true Import of this Suppoſition is. For when we 
put the Queſtion to them, Whether they would 
do ſuch an Action or not, ,/uppoſing they could con- 
ceal it ; we do not aſk them, Whether they car 
conceal it or not? But put them, as it were, to the 
Rack or Inquifition ; that ſo, if they ſay they would 


gratify ſuch Deſires upon Aſſurance of Impunity, 


we may know them to be Villains by their own 
Confeſſion : But if they deny it, they may be 


forced to grant, that every baſe and diſhoneſt Ac- 


tion is, barely as ſuch, to be ſhunned and deteſted. 
But to return to our Purpoſe from which we have 
digreſſed. Eons 


CH A#. © 
Several Caſes, wherein Men doubt whether that which 
appears to be profitable be not honeſt, The Caſe of 
BrRuTvus baniſbing COLLATINUS; of RomuULUs 
murdering his Brother Remus. Men may do 
what is for their own Advantage, provided they 
do no Injury to another. An excellent Saying of 
CaHRysIPPUs fo that Purpoſe, How far a Man 
may honeſtly, and ought to go upon a Friend's Ac- 
count ; illuſtrated by the Example of Damon and- 
PixTHIAs, two loving Friends. | 


. HERE frequently happen a great many 
Caſes which diſturb Mens Minds, and put 


2 He has ſhewn in the two laſt it, or not ; or to hope for Secreſy, 


Chapters, That when an Action that ſo we might do it without 


is certainly diſhoneſt, tis impious Danger; whatever ſeeming Profit, 
to deliberate whether we ſhall do ſuch as Kingdoms, Sc, it may 
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them into Suſpence, by the Shew of ſome Profit 
which they ſeem to contain in them. Not when 
Men deliberate, Whether they ſhould leave and 


abandon their Honeſty for the ſake of any Profit, 


be it never ſo great (for that is a piece of Wick- 
edneſs, as was before obſeryed ;) but, Whether that 
Action which appears to be profitable, may not 
ſafely be done without tranſgreſſing againſt Honeſty. 
It might not ſeem honeſt in * BxuTvs, for Ex- 
ample, to depofe CoLLAaTINUs his Brother-Con- 
ſul from his Office, whoſe Wiſdom and Conduct 
he himſelf had made uſe of-in expelling the Kings. 
But fince the chief Men in the Government had 
ſo ordered, That the Kindred of © SupERBVUs, 
and very Name of the Taxquins, ſhould be ba- 
niſh'd the City, and no Marks or Footſteps be 
ſuffered to remain of Monarchical Government ; 
it was not only profitable thus to confult for the 
Safety of his Countrey, but ſo honeſt too, as that 
CoLLaTtinus himſelf ought joyfully to have ac- 
quieſced in it. That which was profitable there- 
fare prevailed, becauſe it was honeſt withal ; which 
had, it not been, it could never have been pro- 
fitable. I cannot ſay the, ſame in relation to 
bring along with it. He now had been Husband to Lucretia, 
proceeds to determine ſame Caſes, and aſſiſting to Brutus in expe]- 
wherein tis doubted whether the ling the King. However Collati- 


Action be honeſt, or not. As nus, upon the Senate's command- 
Hir, The Deſire of Honour, Em- ing it, was deprived of his Con- 


guinius Superb 


pire, &c. is apt to blind People's 


Eyes, and either make them in 


Suſpence about the Juſtice of an 
Action, as in the Caſe of Bru- 
tus; or even act plainly contrary 


to Juſtice and Conſcience, as Ro- 


mulus did. | 

b The firſt Conſul of Rome, af- 
ter the Expulſion of King Tar- 
us. L. Targuinius 


Collatinus was his Collegue, who 


af n 


tarch*s Poplicola, 


ſulſhip, and expell'd the City by 
Brutus, only- becauſe he was of 
the Name and Family of Targui- 
nius Superbus. See Livy, and Pla- 
c © The laſt King of the Romans, 
fo call'd for his Pride and Haugh- 
tineſs. He was expell'd his King- 
dom by Brutus, &c. and at laſt 
died in Exile. 


4 that 
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4 that King, by whom this City was firſt founded: 

For a bare Shew of Profit got the better over him, 
when he imbrewed his Hands in the Blood of his 
own Brother, becauſe it ſeemed more profitable to 
reign by himſelf, than in Conjunction with ano- 
ther: He broke all the Ties both of brotherly Af- 
fection and common Humanity, for the obtaining 
of an End, which appeared to be profitable, and 
yet really was not ſo. He pretended however, for 
a Shew of Honeſty, that it was done to revenge 
an Affront of his Brother's, who leapt with Con- 
tempt over his new-rais*'d Wall; a frivolous Ex- 
cuſe, and, if true, not ſufficient to ſerve his Turn: 
By his Favour therefore, whether © QUIrIiNus or 
RomULUs, I cannot but think he did a very ill 
Action. Not that Men are bound to be careleſs 
of their own Intereſts, or to part with that to 
others which themſelves ſtand in need of; but e- 
very one may do what he thinks for his own Ad- 
vantage, provided it be no Injury or Prejudice to 
another Perſon. * CHRysIPpUs, amongſt a great 
many very good Sayings, has this one in particu- 


d Romulus the Founder of Rome. 
The Hiſtorians generally tell us, 
That as he was building theWalls 
of his City, his Brother Remus 
(ho himſelf was founding a Ci- 
ty juſt by) came to ſee his Work; 
and leaping with Scorn and Con- 
tempt over his new Wall, was 
murder*d by Romulus for that Af- 
front. But Cicero, it ſeems, 
thou ght there was ſomething 
more in it, vix. That Be migbt 
reign alone. 

A Name given by the Romans 
to Romulus, after he was ſuppoſed 
to be taken. up into Heaven, and 
enroll'd in the Number of the 
Gcds. 


f A Stoick Philoſopher, one of 
the chief Upholders of that Sect, 
Scholar of Cleantbes, ſo * 
for Logick as that twas uſually 
ſaid, If the Gods were to make 
uſe of Logick, twould be that of 
Chryſippus. Cicero often quotes 
him, and ſays, He was a Man 


of a ſharp Wit, and very curious 


in all Hiſtory, He left Seven 
hundred Volumes, of which Three 
hundred were Logick, behind him, 
which are all loſt, The Atbe- 
nians had ſo great a Value fer 
him, as that they put up his Sta- 
tue in a Place of their City card 
N | | 
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lar: « He that is running a Race ought to ſtrive 
< and endeavour, - /ays he, as much as he is able 
< to get before his Antagoniſt ; but muſt not trip 
<< his Heels up, or thruſt him aſide with his Hands: 
<< So in Life it is allowable, that every one ſhould 

© get what is uſeful and convenient for his com- 


8 4c fortable Subſiſtence, but it is not / to take it 


< away from other People. But it is no 


where more difficult to keep to one's Duty, than 
in the Affair of Friendſhip: For as not to do eve- 


ry thing that one handſomely can for the ſake of 
a Friend; ſo to do any thing that is baſe or diſho- 


neſt, are both of them equally contrary to one's 


Duty. But there is one very ſhort and yet eaſy 
Rule, which may ſerve to direct us in all Caſes 
of this Nature; and it is this, Never to prefer 
that which ozly /eems profitable, ſuch as Honours, 
Riches, Pleaſure, and the like, before a Kindneſs 
to a Friend; but never to do any thing for the 
fake of a F riend that is an Injury to the Publick, 
or a Breach of one's Oath, or other ſolemn En- 


gagement: For whoever does this, it is impoſſible 


he ſhould ever be a good Man. Should ſuch a one 
therefore be Judge in his Friend's Caſe, he would 
not by any means. be biaſſed in his Favour, but 


would wholly lay afide the Perſon of a Friend, as 


ſoon as he took upon him that of a Judge. Per- 
haps he might do ſo much for F riendſhip ſake, as 
to wiſh that his Friend may have the juſter Cauſe; 


and allow him as long Time to ſpeak for himſelf 


as the Laws will permit of: But when he is to 


8 As People may ſometimes be 
drawn to do wickedly for the 
ſake of Honour, reigning alone, 


Oc. ſo may they alſo for the ſake 


of a Friend : Concerning which 
he gives one ſhort and excellent 


Rule; Newer to prefer, &c. 

u For there was a Law amongſt - 
the Romans, allowing the Plain- 
tiff but ſo many Hours to ſpeak 
in; and the Defendant one more. 


give 
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divineſt Thing that God has granted to Man. 
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give in his Sentence i upon Oath, he wilt then 
remember that he calls God to Witneſs, that is 
(I conceive) his own * Soul and Conſcience, the 


It 


is a good Cuſtom therefore we have received from 
our Anceſtors, if we did but obſerve it, of deſiring 
the Fudge to be as favourable to us, as his Oath will 


permit him. 


The Meaning of which Requeſt is 


no more than this, That he would do ſo much 
for us, as I juſt now faid might very honeſtly be 
done by a Judge for his Friend. For if Men 
were obliged to do every thing preſently that 


their Friends ſhould deſire of chews 


ſuch Agree- 


ments as theſe ought to be counted not Friend- 


ſhips, but dangerous Conſpiracies. 


J ſpeak _ 


only of the orginary ſort of Friendſhips ; for 
thoſe which arè found between perfectly wiſe Maw, 


there can be no Danger of any ſuch Thing. * Da- 


MON and PIN T HIAs, two of PyꝰTHAGORAS“s Fol- 


lowers, were ſo cloſely united to one another in 
their Affect ions, that when DionysI1vs the Sici- 
lian Tyrant had appointed a Time wherein one of 
them ſhould die, and the Party condemned had 
begged a few Days Reſpite, wherein he might 


provide for his Children and Family, and recom- 


mend them to ſome body who would take care of 
them after his Death; the other delivered himſelf 
up in his ſtead, voluntarily to die in the Room of 


i For the Judges among the 
Romans were ſworn always to judge 
impartially. | 


k For the Soul or Conſcience, 


according to the Antients, is no- 
thing but a kind of God in us, 
and the Voice of one is indeed the 
Voice of the other. Hence Plato 
call'd all wicked Men 95% Athe- 
iſts, for acting in Oppoſition to 
their Reaſon and — that 


is, to the God dwelling withih 
them. 

| Becauſe Men of perfect Wiſ- 
dom will never deſire any thing, 
but what is honeſt and reaſonable, 
one of another. 

m A famous pair of Friends, 
and often mention'd as ſuch by 
ancient Writers. See Yaler, er a 
Plutarrb, m_—_ 


M3, 


His 


0 
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his Friend, if he did not accordingly make his 
Appearance. The Priſoner came back at the Day 
appointed, in order to his Execution; which the 
Tyrant perceiving, was ſo greatly amazed at their 
extraordinary Faithfulneſs, as to deſire he might 
be admitted a third Man in their Friendſhip. In 
Friendſhip therefore, when that which ſeems pro- 
table comes into Competition with that which is 
Honeſt, the latter ſhould always be preferred before 
the former: But Faith and Religion ſhould be 
preferred before Friendſhip, whenever it demands 
any thing that is not reconcileable with Virtue and 
Honeſty. Which one Rule, if but carefully at- 
tended to, is ſufficient for the Purpoſe we are now 
upon; which is to diſcover, upon every Occaſion, 
what are thoſe Duties which F riengſhip requires of 


Us. 


8 


1 


Pod 


— a 


CHAF. AL 


In the Management of the Publick Apairs, the 5 
pearance of Profit makes Men relinquiſh Hongſiy. 
Several Examples of it. Examples of the contrary, 
when the Appearance of * is e 400 the 


Wow: of Honeſty. 


HE Appearance of Profit is alſo an ; Occa- 
- fion in Publick Affairs, of making falſe 
PM and doing ſeveral Things that are contrary 
to Duty. Thus our Fathers, for Inſtance, did ill 
in deſtroying and razing of Corinth, "The Atheni- 
ans yet worſe in n an Order, That the Peo- 


1 © Having ſhewn how fir the wholeRepublicks . drawn 
Love of Empire, Friends, &c. to what is ill, by the Appearance 
draws particular Men from their of ſome pretended Profit. 
Duty; he now goes to ſhew, How | 
| ple 
1 | 
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becauſe they were powerful at Sea. This, no 
queſtion, was thought a profitable Decree; for 
„ gina ſeem'd to threaten their Port Piræum, by 
reaſon of its Nearneſs: But nothing can truly be 
profitable that is cruel; for the Nature of Man, 
which we ought to follow as the Guide of our 
Actions, of all things in the World is moſt oppo-- 
fite to Cruelty. Thoſe do ill likewiſe, who baniſh 
all Strangers, and forbid them the City; as © PEN- 
NUs did in the preceding Age, and © Papivs but 
lately. For though it is but fair, that he who is 
no Citizen ſhould not have the Privileges of thoſe 
who are, (which was made into a © Law by two 
very wiſe Conſuls, #iZ. CRAssUs and SCAEYO- 
LA3) yet wholly to exclude them from having any 
thing to do there, is plainly againſt the Dictates 
and Laws of Humanity. And as theſe Things are 
bad in the Government of a State, ſo nothing is 
more ſplendid and glorious on the other hand, than 
for that, which appears to be the Intereſt of the 
Publick, to be rejected in the Compariſon with 
Juſtice and Honeſty. Our own Commonwealth 
can abundantly ſupply us with ® Examples of this 
Nature, as on other Occaſions, ſo more eſpecially 


d A little Iſland in the Sinus 
Saronicus, almoſt over-againſt the 
Piræum, a Port of Athens, ſome- 
what diſtant from the City, but 
join'd to it by a mighty Wall, 
built by Tbemiſtocles. 

© M. Junius Pennus, a Tribune 
of the People about the Vear of 
Rome 657. Tis quoted by ſome 
under the Name of Lex Petronia. 

d C. Papius, Tribune of the 
People An. U. C. 688, two Vears 
before Cicero was Conſul. 

e In the Vear of Rome 658, call'd 
Lex Licinia & Mucia. See Note 


en chap. 17. of this Bock. 

f This is true, provided thoſe 
Strangers live peaceably under the 
Government, and no ways preju- 
dice or endanger the State; for 
then to let them live there is a 
Thing innoxiæ utilitatis : Other- 


wiſe there are ſeveralCaſes,where- 


in tis allowable to expel Strangers 
8 Some Examples of the contra- 
ry Practice, of thoſe that would 


not ſuffer a ſeeming Advantage to 


make them do any thing contrary 
to their Duty. : 
8 3 
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min the ſecond Punick War; when, after the Loſs 
of that fatal Day at Cannæ, it ſhewed more Cou- 
rage and Bravery of Refolution, than ever it had 
'done upon the greateſt Succeſſes. There was not 
any Sign of Faintheartedneſs ſeen, nor ever any 
Mention of Peace once heard of: So great is the 
Glory and Brightneſs of Honeſty, as that it utterly 
— — the Appearance of Intereſt. The ® 4- 
tbenians knowing they ſhould never be able to re- 
fiſt the Perſians, reſolved by Conſent to abandon 
their City, and carrying their Wives and their 
Children to * Tr&zene, to defend by Sea the Li- 
berties of Greece And when one CyRs1LUs tried 
to perſuade them not to leave their City, but re- 
ceive XERXEs into it, they took him and ſtoned 
him: Not. but that the Man would have drawn 
them to a Thing which was ſeemingly profitable; 

but that ſeeming Profit was really none at all, be- 
mg contrary to Honeſty. THEMISTOCLEsS, 'k af- 
ter that notable Victory in the Perſian War, told 
all the People in a general Aſſembly, That he had 
thought upon a Thing which might prove of great 
Uſe and Advantage to the Publick, but which it 
was not convenient that every body ſhould know 
of: Whereupon he deſired. they would appoint 
him ſome Perſon ro whom he might ſafely com- 
municate it in ſecret. ArsTIDEs was immedi- 
ately appointed. accordingly : 'THEMISTOCLES 
told him, it would be no hard Matter to fire in pri- 
vate the Spartan Fleet, which was laid up at! Gy- 
theum ; whereby the whole Power of that Rep 10 
anuſt neceſſarily be ruined. ARISTIDEs, as ſoon as 


2 See Plutarch's Life of The- tion'd chap. 18. Book 1. 


A Port of the Lacedemon: ans, 
i A City of Peloponneſus , in where their Fleet was Iaid up af- 
liance with the Athenians. ter the famous Battle at Salamis. 


5 1 E At the Iſland Salamis, men- 
ts he 


— 
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he knew the Buſineſs, went back into the Aﬀem- 

bly, (which was big with Expectation of what he 
had to ſay) and let them all know, That THE“ 
MISTOCLES's: Counſel indeed was advantagious, but 
by no means honeſt or creditable for the City, The 
Athenians therefore, thinking what was diſhoneſt 
not to be truly profitable, rejected immediately the 
whole Propoſal, without having heard ſo much as 
what it was, upon nothing elſe but this Report of 
ARISTIDEs. How much better and more honeſtly” 
did they do than we, who can ſuffer even Pirates- 
to live free from Moleſtation, and yet demand Tris 
bute of our Confederates and Allies? | 


m *'Tis probable he means thoſe of their Liberty, or made pay great” 
of Marſeilles, and King Deiota- Sums of Money, for taking part 
rus ; whom Ceſar either deprived with Pompey in the Civil War, 


— 4 - © i} 


4 
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CHAP. XII. 


The Opinion that a Thing may be profitable, though 
it is not honeſt, very pernicious. A Caſe. put, 
wherein it is doubted,. Whether that which ſeems 
to be profitable, be honeſt or no? The Arguments 
cen either Side, of two Philoſophers differing in their 
Opinions. The Difference between. to conceal, 
and not to tell. The Society of Mankind, how 
far it obliges. 11 


ET us lay down this therefore as a ſtanding 
Maxim, That whatever is diſhoneſt can never be 
profitable ; no, not though we ſhould arrive at the full 
Poſſeſſion of all thoſe Advantages which wy propoſed to 
obtain by it. Nay, this very Perſuaſion, That 2 
Thing may be profitable, though it is baſe and diſbo- 
neſt, is one of the greateſt Misfortunes and Cala- 
mities that could ever have happened to the Life of 
| M 5 Man. 
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Man. * But there often fall out (as was before 
obſerved) ſome peculiar Caſes, wherein that which 
is honeſt has a /eeming Repugnance with that which 
is profitable; ſo that it requires ſome farther Con- 
ſideration to know whether this Repugnance be 
certain and real, or whether they may not be 
brought to a fair Agreement. To this Head be- 
long ſuch Examples as theſe: Suppoſe we, for In- 
ſtance, an honeſt Merchant, when Corn was ſcarce 
and extreamly dear at Rhodes, to bring a large 
Quantity thither from Alexandria ; and withal to 
know, that a great many Ships, well laden with 
Corn, were in their Way thither from the ſame 
City: Should he tell this now to the People of 
Rhodes, or ſay nothing of it, but ſell his own Corn 
at the beſt Rates he could? We ſuppoſe him a 
virtuous and honeſt Man, and do not here diſcourſe 
of the Deliberation of one, that would hold his 
Peace if he thought it were diſhoneſt; but of one 
that doubts whether it be diſhoneſt or not. In ſach 
ſort of Caſes, * Diocenes the Babyloman, a Man 
of great Credit and Note among the Stoichs, is of 
one Opinion; and AnTIPATER his Scholar, an 
extraordinary ſmart and ingenious Man, of juſt 
the contrary. ANTIPATER would have every 
thing be plainly told, that ſo the Buyer might be 
ignorant of nothing .in what he buys, that the Sel- 
ler himſelf knows of: DrioGeNes thinks it enough 
in the Seller to tell the Faults of his Goods as far 


2 He now propoſes ſeveral par- 
ticular Caſes, wherein the Philo- 
ſophers themſelves difpute ; whe- 
ther Profit and Honeſty be oppo- 
kite, or not. 2% 

d Scholar of Zeno the Zidonian, 
born at Seleucia a Town near Ba- 

lan, and thence called the Ba- 

loman. He was a wiſe Politi- 
cian as well as a Philoſopher ; 


and was ſent by the Atbenians, to- 
gether with Critalaus and Carnea- 
des, to manage their Buſineſs 
with the Roman Senate. Here he 
got acquainted with Africanus the 
Elder, the wiſe Lælius, Ic. who 
all delighted to hear his Lectures. 
See Cic. de Orat. Book II. Chap. 


as 
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as the Laws require it; and, as for the reſt, tho* to 
uſe no cozening, yet ſince he is come with Deſign 
to ſell them, to get as much Money for them as 
ever he can. Here, may the Merchant ſay, I have 
brought my Corn; I have expoſed it to Sale; and fell 
it no dearer than other People do, (nay perhaps he 
will ſay cheaper, there being now a greater Quan- 
tity than there was before;) and pray where is now 
the Wrong I have done to any Body? ANTIFATER 
argues upon a different Principle: #hat ſay you, 
(quoth he) are rot you obliged to do Good to Mankind ; 

and be ſerviceable to the Saciety of all Men in gene- 
ral? © Were not you born under ſuch an Obligation? 
And had not you ſuch Principles ingrafted into you by 
Nature, which it is always your Duty to follow and 
obey, that your ſingle Intereſt ſhould be the ſame with 
that of all Men; and again, that of all Men ſhould 
be the ſame with yours? And will you, this notwith- 
landing, conceal from the People what Plenty there 
is a-coming, the Knowledge of which might be of [0 
great Uſe and Advantage to them ? Diockxzs per- 
haps will reply upon him thus: It is one thing to 
conceal, and another not to tell; nor can I be ſaid: 
to conceal from you now, tho I do not tell you, 
what the Nature and Eſjence of the Gods is, and 
what the Happineſs or Yo oa" Men; Things 
which it would do one much more indneſs 5 to know, 
than that Duantities of Corn are like to be 1 Hort- 
ly. But if any thing be profitable for you to hear, it 
is none of my Duty to come and tell it you immediately. 
Nay, but you will find that it is your Duty, (may 
the other reply) i you will pleaſe but to remember, 
that there is ſuch a kind of Thing as a mutual Relati- 
on and Society among ft all Men. Well, I do remem- 
ber it (may the other reply again;) but, I pray 


© See Book 1. Chap. vii, ix. Book III. Chap. v, vi. 
ES , yon, 


vou, is that Society of ſuch a Nature, as that no Man 
who lives in it muſt have auy thing that is his awn? 
F this be ſo, then there 1s no more ſelling, but we 
muſt even give every thing away that we have. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Another Caſe put, Whether he that ſells a bad 
Houſe, be obliged. to tell. the Purchaſer it is ſo-? 
The Arguments pro and con of ANTIPATER and 
 DroGenes. Cictro's Determination of it, as. 
_ alfa off that in the foregoing Chapter. What it is 
properly to. conceal. ES: 


OU plainly perceive, that it is never once ſaid 

A in all this Diſpute, Though ſuch @ thing is not 
honeſt, yet I will do it becauſe it is profitable: But 
the one fide defends the Expediency of it, no far- 
ther than it is honeft; and the other denies that it 
ought to be done, becauſe it is not honeſt. Again, 
ſuppoſe an honeſt Man were to ſell an Houſe, be- 
cauſe of ſome Defects which he himſelf knows of, 
though others do not: Suppoſe it to be unhealth- 
ful, for Example, but eſteemed quite the contrary ;: 
Serpents to annoy all the Chambers of it, but no 


body to know this; made of bad Materials, and 


ready to- fall, but no one to diſcern this except the 
Owner only: I demand, if he ſells this for more 
than he expected, and do not tell the Buyer of 
theſe ſeveral Faults, whether he do not act like a 
Knave and a Villain? Yes undoubtedly, anſwers 
 ANTIPATER: For what is this better, than not to 
ſet a Man right when he is out of his Way, (which+ 
_ot Athens was puniſhed with publick © Execrations) 
a Diogenes. munication proclaim'd ſolemnly 
b Antipater. | by the Prieſts. See Plut. and: 


A kind of Curſe or Exccm- Corn. Nep. Life of arcane” 


i 
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thus to ſuffer the Buyer, as it were,. to fall headlong, 
and run through a Miſta el into very great Miſchiefs. 
| Nay, it is ſomething worſe yet, than not to ſhew a 
Man his Way; for it is wilfully and defignedly to 
draw him into Miſchief. DioGENnes on the contra- 
ry vindicates the Seller, Pray did he force you (ſays 
he) to buy his Houſe, when he did not ſo much as ad- 
viſe you to it? He ſet a. Thing to fale which he did 
not like; and here you have bought a Thing, which 
you did lite. For if thoſe Men, who make it be pub- 
liſhed to the World, Here is a very good Houſe, and 
very well built, to be ſold ; are not counted Decei- 
ers, though the Houſe be not good, nor at all well 
built; how much leſs ſhould thoſe be counted ſo, who 
do not commend their Houſe at all? For wherever the 
Buyer has the free Uſe of his Fudgment, what Fraud 
can there be upon the Seller's Part? A And if a Man 
is not bound to make good all he ſaid, would you have 
him make good what he did not ſay? Beſide, What, 
I beſeech you, could be more odd and fooliſh, than for 
the Seller to tell the Faults of his “% Wares © Or what 
more ridiculous, than for the Cryer to proclaim by the 
Proprietor's Order, an infectious and peſtilential 
Houſe to be ſold? And thus you: fee there are ſome 
doubtful Caſes, in which on the one band Men ar- 
gue for Honefty, and on the other are Advocates - 
for Profit; ſo far as to ſhew, that it is not only Bo- 
neſt to do that which is profitable, but even diſhoneſt 
to neglect and omit it: And this is that /eeming Op- 
poſition we ſpoke of, which often falls out between 
Profit and Honeſty.. But let us now proceed to 


Decifion-of them; and thinks the 


d When, for Example, he 


cauſes it to be publiſh'd, Here's 4 
wery good Houſe to be ſeld ; he is 


not bound to anſwer for its Good- 
neſs, if it ſhould prove otherwiſe: 
e Having propos'd theſe two 


Caſes, he now proceeds to the 


two were bcund to tell all to 
the Purchaſers; becauſe ſuch 
concealing is a ſhifting, ſly, de- 
ceitful, &c. and by conſequence 
an unprofitable Trick. 


determine 
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:E determine theſe Caſes; for we did not propoſe them 
for mere Queſtion's ſake, but that we might give 
them a fair Deciſion. I am then of Opinion, that 
the Corn-Merchant ought not to have concealed 
from the Rhodians, nor this Seller of his Houſe 
from the Purchaſers of it, the ſeveral Things that 
are mentioned in their Caſes. It is true not to tell 
a Thing, is not properly to conceal it; but not to 


ſu 

tell that, which People are concerned to know, pl: 
merely for the ſake of ſome Advantage to yourſelf, th 
J think is And there is no body but knows what CC 


concealing this is, and who they are that make a th 
Cuſtom of it: I am ſure not your plain, ſincere, 

ingenious, honeſt, and good fort of People; but 
rather your ſhifting, ſly, cunning, deceitful, ro- b 
guiſh, crafty, foxiſh, juggling kind of Fellows. 

And muſt it not neceſſarily be unprofitable for any 
Man to lie under this, and a much longer Catalogue, 
of ſuch black and moſt odious Names of Vices? 


6 * 1 


CHAP. XIV. 0 

Of thoſe, who are jo far from telling the Faults of 

their Wares, as that they invent Lies to make them 

appear the better. An Example of this kind. Aqui- 
lius's Definition of Knavery, or Dolus malus. 


ES OSes. eh us - att: at A 5H 


ND * if thoſe Men are thus blameable, who 

LA keep the Faults of their Things ſecret ; what 
ſhall we think of thofe, who add down-right Lying 

to it? C. Canivs, a Roman Knight, one that 
loved to be pleaſant, and a pretty good Scholar, re- 

moving to * Syracuſe for the ſake of Retirement and 


Having ſhewn that thoſe who vantage; who muſt needs be 
conceal are to blame; he proceeds much more faulty. 4 
to thoſe who invent plain Lies for b The chief City of the Iſland. 

the ſake of a little ſeeming Ad- Sicily, a very pleaſant and d:- 


not 
7 
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not of Employment, (as he was uſed to ſay) gave 
out he had a great Mind to buy ſome Gardens, 
whither he might invite his Friends and Acquain- 
tance, and enjoy their Converſation without being 
interrupted. This coming abroad, there was one 
PyTHIUs, a Goldſmith or Banker at Syracu/e, who 
told him, indeed he had no Gardens to ſell, - but 
ſuch as he had were at CAnrvus's Service, if he 
pleaſed to make uſe of them, as much as though 
they were his own: And withal he defired him to 
come next Day, and take. a Dinner with him 
there. When Canivus had promiſed him to come 
accordingly, what does he do but ſend immediate- 
ly for ſome Fiſhermen, (having Intereſt enough, 
by reaſon of his Calling, with all ſorts of People) 
and deſires them the next Day to fiſh before his 
Gardens; giving them their Inſtructions about 
what he would have them do. Canivs came at 
the Time appointed, and PyrHITIus had provided 
a very ſplendid Entertainment for him : Juſt be- 
fore the Garden, where he could not but take No- 
tice of it, was a Company of Fiſher-Boats; and 


every one of the Men in particular brought the Fiſh 


he had caught, and laid them down before PyTHn1Us. 
Heoewnow, PyTarivus ! (fays Cantus to him;) what / 
all theſe Fiſh here? All theſe Boats? O lack, Sir, 
(fays the other) that is no great Wonder; all the Fiſh 
that ſupply the City muſt be taken here : This is their 
common Mater; none of theſe People could ever live, 
if it were not for my Houſe, Canius immediately 
was all on Fire, and begged of PyTHrvs that he 
would ſell him the Place. He pretended Abundance 
of Unwilingneſs at firſt; but at length (to make 
ſhort of it) was brought to a Compliance. Ca- 
NIUsS buys it, together with all that belonged to it, 


lightful Place; taken by the Marcellus, in the ſecond Punick 
Romans under the Conduct of War. FEED | 
3 a | an d 
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and being very rich and deſirous of the Purchaſe, | 


gives as much for it as Pyrhlus demanded. Se- 
curity is given and taken for the Money, and the 
whole Bargain. finally brought to a Concluſion, 
The next Day Canivs invites ſome Acquaintance 
thither, and he comes himſelf ſomewhat earlier 
than ordinary ; but ſees not one of the Fiſhermens 
Boats there. Hereupon he enquires of one of the 
next Neighbours, whether or no that were any 
Holiday with the Fiſhermen ; becauſe he ſaw none 
of them thereabouts. Not that I know of, replies 
the other; but they none of them ever uſe to fiſh 
here, and therefore I wondered what the Matter 
was Yeſterday. This put Canivs into a lamenta- 
ble Fret; but how could he help himſelf? For 
Aquirivs, my Collegue and familiar Friend, had 
not then publiſhed his Court- forms about Knavery; 
upon which when he was aſked what he meant by 
the Word Knavery? He anſwered, * The making 
ſhew of one Thing, while one is doing another A ve- 
ry perſpicuous and plain Definition, as indeed he 
was a Man very happy at Defining. PyrhITIUsS 
then, and all others whatever, that make ſhew of 
one thing, and yet do the contrary, are perfidious, 
wicked, and knaviſh Raſcals. It is impoſſible 
therefore that any of their Actions ſhould ever be 
profitable, when they are under the Scandal of ſuca 
a Number of filthy and deteſtable Vices. 


e A noble and learned Roman, 


oftentimes mention'd and com- 
mended by our Author, whoſe 
Collegue he was in the Pretorſhip. 
He was excellently ſ{i11'd in the 
Civil Law, which he learn'd of 
Muc. Scewvola, the High-Prieſt. 


There was no Action againſt a 


Man, it ſeems, for this ſort of 
Knavery before his Time. The 


Occaſion of his making theſe For- 


mule ſee in Valer, Max. Book 


VIII. Chap. ii. E 

d Theſe Words muſt be taken 
in an ill Senſe: For all making 
Shew, &c. is not Knawery, but 
only that which is juin'd cam Ma- 
litia, with an ill Deſign of Chca:- 
ing, Sc. 


CHAP, 
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15 CHAP, . 


All Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation to be taken atvay. 
| Knavery, or Dolus malus, puniſhed by the Roman 
Laws and Judgments of Equity. A remarkable 
Action of SCAEvoua's, He is not a wiſe Man, 
who 1s not wiſe for his own Advantage, in what 
Senſe true. A truly good Man is not content with 
being as juſt as the Laws require, A Definition of: 
ſuch a one. He is very hard to be found. 


F then this Definition of AqQuiL1Us be good, all 
Hypocriſy and Diſſimulation muſt be baniſhed 
from amongſt Men; ſo that no honeſt Man wilt be 
guilty of either of them, for the Sake of buying or 
ſelling to his greater Advantage. Nay this Ana- 
very or Coxenage has always been puniſhed by the 
Laws of the City: Witneſs the XII Tables about 
the Caſe of Guardianſhip; and LatTorIius's Law 
about the over-reaching of Minors. Nay, where 
there was nothing of a Law againſt it, it was ne- 
vertheleſs puniſhable in thoſe Judgments of Equity, 
the Form of which was, Ex fide bona agitur, That 
all Things be done faithfully and honeftly, And the 
ſame ſort of Words are in all other Judgments ; 
as when a Wife, for Example, enters an Action 
for her Dowry, upon a Divorce from her Huſband, 

Melius Aiquius, That Things be ſettled better and 
more equitably : When any thing had been mort- 
gaged and pawned to another, Ut inter bonos bene 
agier, That among honeſt Men there be nothing done, 
but only that which is honeſt. And could there poſ- 
ſibly be any Knavery allowed of in that, where the 
very Court-form was, Melius Æguius, for the better 


2 He proceeds from Natural and ſhews that Knavery was pu- 
Honeſty, or the Laws of Right niſhable by thoſe 3 tho? not in all, 
Reaſon,. to the Laws of the City; yet in ſeveral Caſes. 5 


g 
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and mare equitable ſeitling of Things? Or any thing 
done through Deceit and Roguery, where theſe 
Words are publickly read in Court, Inter bonos bene 
agier, That among honeſt Men there may be nothing 
done, except that which is honeſt? Now there is 
ſomething of this Knavery, as Aquirtivs fays, in 
all falſe Shews and hypocritical Pretences: Lying 
therefore ſhould wholly be baniſhed from all ſorts 
of Baſineſs, and Commerce in the World: Nor 
Thauld Sellers bring People to bid high for their 
Goods, and enhance their Prices ; nor Purchaſers 
others to bid under Value, and ſo beat them down 
lower : But each of them, if they come to ſpeak 
about a Bargain, ſhould ſay at a Word what he 
will give and take. ® QuinTus Scagvora, the 
Son of PUBLIVUs, going to buy an Eſtate, deſired the 
Owner to tell him at one Word, what it was he 
muſt have for it: The Seller did ſo, and Sc AE vo- 
LA told him, he thought it was worth more than 
what he had demanded for it, and accordingly gave 
him a thouſand Crowns over. Now there is no 
one but will grant this was done like an hone/?, but 
they will not allow it was like a prudent Man; any 
more than if he had ſold a Thing for leſs, than he 
might have had for it. Here now, you may ſee, fi 
is that pernicious Opinion, thus to make a Diſtin- 

ction between Prudence and Honeſtly, Ex NIUs has 
-2a Saying to this Purpoſe, That he would not give a 
HFarthing for a prudent Man, that could not be prudent 
for his own Advantage; to which I am ready to ſet 

my Hand, if he and I can agree upon one and the 

fame Meaning of the Word Advantage. I find that 
HECATOxN, a Rhodian Philoſopher, and Scholar 
of PANAET1Us, in his Book about Offices, which 
| MI 3 — Chap. xxiii. He fiouriſſi d about 


Bok 1. the Year of Rome 640. All his 
c Mention'd again afterwards, Works are loſt, 
he 


gms | 
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he wrote to © Q. TuBERO, hath laid this down as 
a wiſe Man's Duty, firſt to conform to the Laws, 
and Cuſtoms, and Practices of his Countrey; and 
when he hath done that, to make the beſt Improve- 
ment he can of his Eſtate: fince we ought to ſeek 
Riches not only for ourſelves, but our Children, 
Friends, Relations, and eſpecially the Common- 
wealth, whoſe publick Riches muſt principally 
conſiſt in the Wealth and Stock of its particular 

Members. This Man can by no means approve of 
that Action, which I juſt now mentioned of Q- 
Tus SCAEVOLA; and there is nothing, he tells us, 
that he would ſcruple to do for his own Advan- 
tage, if it be but permitted and allowed of by the 
Law; for which I think he does not much deſerve 
to be thanked or commended. If then to make 
Pretence of that which never was, and cunningly 
to diſſemble the real Truth, be Pieces of K nave- 
ry, there are but very few Actions that are altoge- 
ther free from it : And if he alone be an honeſt 
Man, Who does all the Good he can, and does no In- 
jury to any body, it will be no eaſy Matter to find 
one in the World, The Reſult of what has been ſaid 
is this, to be knaviſh and wicked can never be pro- 
fitable, becauſe i it is attended with Baſeneſs and? Dif- 


gard to Honeſty, than juſt what 


d A ts Roman, Grandſon to 


Paulus Emilius, and Nephew to 
the younger Africanus; belov'd of 
Lælius, Scæ vola, and all the great 
Men of that Time. He was Hea- 
rer of the famous Panætius, a 
Letter of whoſe to him is men- 
tion'd by our Author; who often 
commends him for a Man of Wiſ- 
dom, Induftry, and Learning. He 
was a great Admirer of the Stoick 
Philoſophy, which loft him the 
Pretorſhip. See Orat. pro Mare- 
na, Chap. Ixiii. 

e For he that has no more re- 


the Laws of the Publick require; 


and will ſeruple to do nothing, ſo 
as he can eſcape their Cognizance, 
can never be an honeſt and good 
Man. The Laws and Dictates of 
Nature and Right Reaſon, not on- 
ly of the City he dwells in, ovght 
to be the Rule of an honeſt Man's 
Actions; theſe being only a Sha- 
dow and faint Draught of that 
perfect Juſtice, to which we are 
led by the other. See Chap. xvii. 
f He does not mean that out- 
ward Diſhonour,which Men draw 
honour ; 
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honour; and it always muſt be profitable to be 
virtuous and good, becauſe it always | is honeſt and 


credltaive. 


upon themſelves by their wielced 
Actions, when they come to be 
known, (for that is avoided when 
the Action is conceal'd, whereas 
even then tis infamous to be Wick - 
ed 3) but he means the inward Re- 
proach of Mens Conſciences, and 
the real Scandal and Diſhonour 


— 


that it is, for a Man to do ſuck 
Things' as are unworthy of, - and 
diſagreeable to his Reaſon, "This 
follows every wicked Action, tho 
kept never ſo ſecret ; and cannot 
be avoided but by living ſuch a 
Life, as becomes the great Rule of 
our Actions, Reaſon. 


_—_ 


CHAP. XVI. 


De Care taken bythe Romans, to make the Seller tell 


the Faults of the Thing to be fold, An Example or 
two of Cafes of this Nature. 


| 1 the Matter of buying and ſelling Eſtates, it 

is provided amongſt us by the Civil Conſtitu- 
tions, That he who is the Seller ſhould tell all the 
Faults that he knows of, tothe Purchaſer. For the 


XII Tables ordering no more than this, that the 


Seller ſhould be bound to make 260d thoſe Faults, 
which were expreſsly mentioned by Word of Mouth 
in the Bargain; and which whoever denied, was 


to pay double Damages; The Lawyers have ap- 


pointed a Puniſhment for thoſe, who themſelves 
do not diſcover the Defects of what they ſell : For 
they have ſo decreed, That if the Seller of an E- 
fate, when he made the Bargain, did not tell all the 


2 He proceeds to ſome particu- 
Tar Caſes, wherein Knavery was 
puniſhable by the Civil Laws: 
Such as are concealing the Faults 
of an Houſe, or the like. 

b For tho? the XII Tables were 
the Ground and Foundation of 
the Roman Law z. yet the Learned 


by their Mterpretations, des- 
ces from them, by their Formulæ 
apply d to particular Caſes, or the 
like, added a great many new 
Things to them, which paſs'd for 
a Rule in Judgments, as * as 
the XII Tables, | 


Faults 
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Faults in particular, that he knew of it ; hefhould af- 
terwards be bound io make them good to the Purchaſer. 
Tirus CLaupius CENTUMALUS (to give an 
Example) had a Houſe that ſtood upon the Cœlian 
Hill, 1 hindred the Augurs as they made their 
Obſervations from the © Capitolins Mount: Who 
therefore gave him Orders to pull that down, which 
was ſuch an H indrance to their Buſineſs. Inſtead of 


this, CLAu plus puts a Bill over the Door, That 


the Houſe was to be ſold; and quickly put it off, 
P. CaLyURNIiUs LANARIUs being the Man that 
bought it. The Augurs in a ſhort Time ſent him 
the ſame Orders, and he accordingly took Care to 
perform them. But afterwards coming to under- 
ſtand, that CLaupius had not ſet the Houſe to 
ſale, till after he had been ordered by the Augurs to 
demoliſh it; he brought in againſt him an Action 
at Law, To receive fuch Satigfaction, as in Conſcience 
and Equity he was bound to make him. Marcus 
Caro, the Father of him that is lately dead (for 
as others are diſtinguiſhed by the Names of their 
Fathers, ſo he that begot this incomparable Perſon 
ſhould be named from his Son) ſat as Judge in the 
Caſe, and gave this Sentence upon the whole Mat- 
ter, that ſince CLAupDius knew this Inconvenience 
before hand, and did not diſcover it when he ſold 
the Eftate, he was obliged in Equity to make it 
good to the Purchaſer. He judged it therefore to 
be a Part of Honeſty, That the Seller ſhould fairly 
declare to the Buyer, all the Faults which he 
knows in the Thing to be fold. If then this Judg- 
ment were juſt and equitable, neither the Merchant 
that brought the Corn, nor the ſuppoſed Selrer of 


/ 


c For making their Obſervati- ſhould have ſome high Place, and 
ons from the Flights of Birds, and that nothing ſhould be in the way 
that many Times at a very great te hinder their Proſpect, 
Diſtance , was neceſſary they f 
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the infectious Houſe, did well in concealing what 
either of them knew. But all the particular Sorts 
of Concealing could never be t:-ken notice of by the 
Laws of the City; however ſuch as could were ve- 
ry carefully provided againſt. M. Marius GRA- 
TIDIANUs, a Kinſman of mine, had ſold an Houſe 
to SERGIUS ORATA, Which he had bought of the 
ſame Perſon not many Years before. The Houſe, 
it ſeems, paid a Duty to SERGIVs, which Ma- 
RIUS never once mentioned in the Bargain. The 
Buſineſs came at laſt to a Suit in Law, wherein 
Lucivs CRASSUS was Council for ORaTA, and 
ANTHONY for GRATIDIANUs. CRASSUS in- 
ſiſted very much upon the Law, which ſays, that 
the Seller ſhall make good thoſe Faults, which he 
_ himſelf knew of, and yet concealed them from the 
Buyer: ANTHONY on the other Side argued for 


Equity, That SzrG1vus could not but know that 
Incumbrance, who had fold the Houſe himſelf but 


a little while before; and therefore what need. was 
there of telling him of it? That he could not com- 
plain of being any ways impoſed upon, ſince he 
knew very well the Condition of what he bought, 
I have brought you theſe Inſtances only to let you 
ſee, that theſe cunning Sort of Men were never 
approved of by our Anceſtors. 
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d Son of one M. Gratidius of 
Arpinum, whoſe: Siſter was mar- 
ried to Ciceros Grandfather , 
therefore he calls him his Kinſ- 
man. He was adopted by NM. Ma- 
rius, Brother cf him that was ſe- 


ven Times Conſul. He was af- 
terward kilPd. by Sylla's Order, 


having been of Marius's Party 
gainſt him. BE 

e A Thing in Law is faid Ser- 
Dire alicui, when ſome one has a 


Right of uſing it ſome way, or 
hindring ſome Thing abcut it, 


Sc. As I may be ſaid to have a 
Servitus upon a Man's Houſe or 


Ground, when I can of Right de- 
mand a Way thro' it; or hinder 


from building higher, Sc. leſt he 


ſhould hinder my Proſpect. 


f The two famous Orators men- 
tion'd above, and brought in ſpeak - 


ing in his de Oratore; where he 
mentipns this very Cauſe. | 


CHAP. 
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CH AP. XVI. 


The different Methods uſed by Law and Philoſophy, 
for the rooting out of Knavery. Treachery to ſet 
up Traps, though one do not drive the Beaſts into 


them. 


How the Law of Nature differs from the 


Civil. The Excellence of the Roman Civil Laws. 


The Extent of 


that Expreſſion, Ex fide bona. 


Knaviſh Cunning very different from true Pru- 


dence, 


How the Laws provide againſt Fraud in 


ſelling of Slaves. Nature forbids one Man to make 


his Gain of another's Ignorance. 


falſe Prudence. 


The ill Effects of 


DU T * the Laws take one Way to root theſe 
Frauds out, and Philoſophers another ; the 


former meddling no further with them, than as 
they break out into open Acts, and may (as it 
were) be laid hold on by the Hands of juſtice ; 


the latter endeavouring to hinder their breaking 


out, and to prevent them by Precepts of Vom 
and Reaſon. Reaſon therefore requires of uz, That 


we do nothing treacherouſly, nothing deceitſully, 


nothing merely by outward Shews and falſe Pre- 
tences. Now is it not Treachery to ſet up a Trap, 
though one does not frighten and purſue the Beaſts 
into it; for the ſimple Creatures of themſelves will 
run into it, without being driven? Jui ſo you 
offer an Houſe to be ſold, becauſe of ſome Faults 


2 The Difference between the 
Laws and Philoſophers, as to ta- 
king away Wickedneſs, is chiefly 
this: That thoſe can reſtrain the 
outward Actions only, but theſe 
inform the Mind and Underſtand- 
ing; thoſe can only puniſh the 
actual Crimes of Delinquents, but 


theſe by informing the Judgment, 
and improving the Rcaſon, take 
care to prevent the Committion of 
them; and keep Men from Vice 
out of a Love of Virtue, whereas 
the Laws can only terriſy them 
from it by Fear of Puniſnment. 


which 
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which you know to be in it; and put up your Bill, 
as it were like a Trap, in which ſome unwary fort 
of Body will be taken. I know 2hat, at preſent, 
the Depravation of Manners, and Prevalence of 
evil Cuſtom, have made this to be counted neither 
baſe nor diſhonourable ; and that it is tolerated by 


the Laws and Conſtitutions of the Publict But 1 


am ſure it is not tolerated by.the Laws of Nature. 
For it is to be confider'd (I muſt repeat it again, 
though T have already mention'd it a great many 
times) that there is ſuch a thing as Natural Socie- 
ty, which comprehends all Men, and ties and u- 
nites them to one another : There is a nearer be- 
tween thoſe of the ſame Nation; and a nearer yet, 
between thoſe of the ſame City. Therefore our 
Forefathers made a Diſtinction between“ that Law 
which is common to Nations, and that which be- 
longs to each City in particular. Whatever we 
are bound, by the Civil Conſtitutions, to do to our 
Citizens; we are © not obliged, by the Law of Na- 
tions, to do the ſame to Strangers: But “ what- 


ever we are bound by this latter to do to others, 


the ſame we ought to do to our Citizens alſo: But 


5 the Law, which at 28 we uſe amongſt us, 


g The Law of Nations is no- Time, Place, &c. Which Reaſon 


thing elſe, 'but ſome Rules and does not meddle with. 


Maxims of the Law of Nature, - 


which Reaſon tells us we ought 

to obſerve, in our Actions and 

Intercourſe with all Men what- 

ever. This is not ſo diſtinct from 

that of particular Cities, as tho? 

this could command any thing 

contrary to the former. No; the 

Laws of every City muſt be al- 
Jow'd by Reaſon, and ſuppoſe i it as 
their Foundation; but they de- 
termine ſome Things, which Rea- 

ſon has leſt indifferent, and de- 
Tcend to ſome Particulars as to 


2 


- 


c' Becauſe the Civil may add, 
tho' it can add nothing contrary, 
to that of Nations. 

d Becauſe that f. Nations is 


ſtill in Force and obliges, not- 


withſtanding what the Civil may 
have added to it. The building 
upon a Foundation does not take 
away the Foundation itſelf. 


e The Laws and particular 
States conſider Men, as now they 


are in the World, and only regu- 


late their outward Actions, ſo as 


to preſerve the Peace and Safety 
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is far from being an original Piece, immediately 
taken from genuine Right and true perfect Juſtice z 
it is only a Copy and faint Repreſentation of it. 
However, I could wiſh we lived up even to this; 
for it is copied at leaſt from ſome of the beſt Ori- 
ginals, which were drawn from the Truth and 
Nature of the Thing. For how excellent is that 
Form in judicial Proceedings, Uzi ne, &c. That I 
may not be defrauded or brought to an Iuconvenience, 
by truſting to you, and your Honeſtly! And how in- 
comparable that other, That hone/? Men do nothing, 
but that which is honeſt and without Deſign. But 
the great Queſtion is, Who they are that are honeſt 
Men; and what it is to do nothing, but that which 
is honeſt ? Q. Scaevora, I remember, the High- 
Prieſt, was uſed to ſay, That all thoſe Judgments 
which had Ex fide bona, faithfully and honeſtly, put 
into their Forms, were of marvellous Force ; and 
that faithfully and hone/tly were of very large Ex- 
tent, and belonged not only to Y/ard/hips, Societies, 
Truſts and Commiſſions, but to Buyings, Sellings, 


of the Publick : But thoſe of Na- 
ture or Right Reaſon, in the Ob- 
ſervation of which conſiſts the 
perfecteſt Fuſtice that Men are ca- 
able r; confider Men as they 
ought to be, and command all 
that Purity, Sincerity, &c. that 
becomes the Perfection of a rea- 
ſonable Nature; which is more 
than the Civil can poſſibly do. 
The Nature of God is the true 
Standard of genuine Right and 
perfect Juſtice : Right Reaſon, 
which is taken from the Nature 
of God, is an original Piece 
which, tho' in no wiſe equal to 


the living Standard, is at leaft a- 


greeable to it as far as it reaches : 
The Civil Laws are taken from 
Reaſon, and are only a Copy and 


faint Repreſentation of it; hows» 
ever *twere to be-wiſh'd that, fuch 
as it is, it were carefully follow- 
ed. This is the Senſe, in which 
I take this Place, 2 

f Of whom he ſpeaks chap. r. 
of his de Amicitia, and to whom 
he apply'd himſelf for Knowledge 
in the Civil Laws, after the 
Death of the other Mucins, who 
was Augur. He was Coſ. with 
L. Licinius Craſſus, Av. U. C. 
658, whom he call'd duo Sapi- 
entiſſimi Conſules, Chap. xi. of this 
Book. He was afterwards kii”d 
by Marius's Order in Veſta s Tem- 
ple: Temperantiæ, prudentiaque 


ſpecimen (ſays our Author) ante 
fimulachrum Veſtæ trucidatus eft, 
&c, De Nat, Deor. | 
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Lettings, and Hirings, which relate to the Society 


and Intercourſe of Mankind; and that it was the 


part of an extraordinary Judge, to determine ex- 
actly in all theſe Caſes, what one Man ought to 
make good to another, upon only the bare Princi- 
ples of Conſcience and Honeſty ; eſpecially ſeeing 
Men differ in their Judgments about the greateſt 


Part of them. All Craft therefore ſhould utterly 


be baniſhed, and that Inaviſb Sort of Cunning, which 
would fain indeed be counted, but is the fartheſt 
from, Prudence, of any thing in the World: For 
Prudence conſiſts in the making a right Diſtinction 


between Good and Evil; but this Kind of Cunning 


gives the Preference to Evil; if, at leaſt, it be 
true (as moſt certainly it is) that every thing is 


Evil, which is contrary to Honeſty. Neither is it 


only i in Farms and Houſes that the Laws of the 


City, which are copied from Nature, take Care to 
have Cheating and Knavery puniſhed ; but in Slaves 


they exclude all Fraud in the Seller : For he that is 


| preſumed to know what the Slave was, if he does 
not declare whether he be healthy, a Renegade, 


or apt to ſteal, is anſwerable to the Buyer, by an 


Order of the Ædiles: But this does not hold in 
the Caſe of 5 an Heir. From what has been ſaid, 
it apparently follows, * ſince Nature is the Foun- 
tain from whence Law is derived, that it is agree- 
able to the Dictates and Rules of Nature, that no 
one ſhould endeavour to make his own Advantage 
. che Deen of another, F And indeed there 


- £ lat ebe enen his Low are —__ auen Ne- | 


} to the Eſtate, of which Slaves 
-were a Part, is preſum'd not to 


know whether they are healthy, 
Ce. or not. 


& That is, The Laa come: 
E that no one ſhould enrich 
| 9 cheating another and 


fon; whence it follows, that Rea- 


ſon commands, @c. 
i Having ſhewn by a ſufficient 
Number of Inſtances, That none 


af theſe Actions can be proßtable, 


which are contrary to ſtrict Ju- 


* He now goes on 
15 
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is no greater Michief in the World, than this Wiſe 


dom, Falſiy ſo named, joined with Baſeneſs and 
Knavery. From this have ariſen [innumerable Ca- 
ſes, wherein Profit is ſet up in Oppoſition to Ho- 
neſty : For where almoſt is there a Man to be 
found, that would ſcruple to injure and wrong any 
other, if he could do it with Secrecy, and with- 

out Fear of being puniſhed?" "v7.97 

to thoſe Actions, which are done contrary to it; and ſhewi theſe 
under thePretence of Wiſdom and alſo to be unprofitable, -- 8 


Prudence, but indeed are quite 


0 W. 5 7 Fl 4 
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Ji Example of a Widkedeſi committed. when there 


was no Fear of Puniſhment, It is a Witkedneſs to 
be a Receiver of ill-gotten Goods, though you have 
no Hand in the getting them, It is diſhoneſt to get 
 Eflates by ſervile Flattery, Separating Profit from 
Honeſty, the Cauſe of all Miſebiſ g. 


n O ; 21 182991 OT JOE 
T ET us try, if you pleaſe, by ſome Examples 
of that Nature, wherein the common Sort of 


People, perhaps, think there is no Crime: For we 


do not ſpeak here of ſuch as cut Throats, poiſon, 
make falſe Wills, rob, or embezzle the publick 
Treaſures ; who are not to be repreſſed with no- 
thing but Words and philoſophical Diſcourſes, but 
muſt be vexed and wearied out with Chains and 
Impriſonment: But let us conſider here what is 
done by thoſe, who paſs in the World for Men of 
Honeſty and Integrity. A Will that was forged 
of one MinuT1Us BAsILus, a wealthy Perſon, 
was brought by ſome People out of Greece into 
Ttaly; who, to make it the more eaſily paſs for 

35 N 2 good, 
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good, made Marcus Crassvs and Lucius 
HorTENS1vs, the two greateſt Men at that Time 
in the City, Joint-Heirs with themſelves ; who, 
though they ſuſpected the whole to be a Forgery, 
yet having nothing of Hand in it themſelves, made 
very little Scruple of getting an Advantage by other 
People's Villany. And what then? was that ſuffi- 
cient to excuſe them from Fault, That they them- 
ſelves had no hand in it? Truly J am fully perſua- 
ded not; though I always loved ® one of them 
while he was alive, and do not hate the © other 
fince he is dead and gone. But when BAsILus 
had defired Marcus SATRIUs, his Siſter's Son, 
ſhould bear his Name, and had appointed him his 
Heir; (1 nominate him, ſays he, Lord of my Sabine 
and Picenian Manors) was it any ways a juſt and 
reaſonable Thing, and not rather an eternal Blot 
upon thoſe Times, that ſome principal Citizens 
ſhould have a Man's Eſtate, and Satri1vs the 
Heir be put off barely with his Name ? For if he 
be unjuſt, that does not keep off Injuries from any 
of his Neighbours, and defend and protect them 
as far as he is able, (as I have ſhewn already in the 
4 firſt Book) what Sort of Man ſhall we take him 
to be, who not only does not keep off an Injury, 
but rather on the contrary helps to promote it ? 
Nay I, for my part, am wholly of Opinion, That 
Eſtates which are left Men by true Wills, if gotten 
by knaviſh and ſervile Flatteries, not by a real, but 
pretended Friendſhip, are ſcandalous and diſhoneſt. 
But in ſuch Kind of Caſes it often comes to paſs, 
that one Thing ſeems profitable, and another Ho- 
neſt ; undoubtedly by a Miſtake ; for the ſame 


2 Both mention'd before, Chap, means liked, as appears from the 
viii. Book I. and Ch. xvi. Book II. next Chapter, and eſpecially from 
d Flertenſi us. his ſixth Paradox. 5 


2 Thing 


e Craſſus, whom Cicero by no d Chap. vii. 
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* Thing is the Meaſure both of the one and the 
other; which whoever perceives not, will eafily 
be led into all Sorts of Roguery. For he that be- 
gins thus to argue with himſelf, That indeed is 
honeſt, but his is advantagious ; impudently di- 
vides, by this groſs Miſtake, thoſe Things which 
by Nature are coupled and united: Which is the 
deadly Root, from which all F * Wickedneſ- 
ſes, and Villanies ſpring. 


e Y/z, Nature or Right Rea- trary can neither be honeſt nor 


ſon, to which whatever is con- profitable. 


C HAP. . | 
The Carriage of a truly honeſi Man, when it is in his 
| Power to be diſhoneſt ſo as not to be diſcovered. 
The true Notion of a good Man. A Saying of 
FimBRIA's in the Caſe of LuTATIUs PinTHIA, 
to this Purpoſe: A Proverb borrowed from the 


Countrey, ſhewing, That nothing Oboe Hor 
ſecret ſocver, can be profi table. 


FX a good Man thargfote ſhould have ſuch a Pow- 
er, as that by ſnapping of his Fingers he could 
ſlip his Name cunningly into rich People's Wills, 
he could never make uſe of it; no, not altho' he 
were fully aſſured, that no one living could either 
Fnow or fuſpect it: But give ſuch a Power to 
Marcus CRassUs, that by doing the ſame Thing 
he ſhould make himſelf Heir, where he really was 
not ſo, and he would * dance, I dare warrant you, 


a Dancing was efteem'd but a tion for Means, Chap. vi. No 
ſcandalous Practice, and unbeco- body almoſt dances, unleſs he be 
ming a ſober and prudent Perſon, drunk or mad; and calls it, Om- 
among the Romans : Wherefore nium witiorum extremum, A Vice 
our Author tells us in his Ora- that no one would be. guilty of, 


N 3 publickly 
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publickly in the Market-place. But he that is 5 
nei, and anſwers to our Notion of a good Man, 
will never take any thing away from another for 
the enriching himſelf, and filling his own Coffers ; 
which whoever admires at, let him even confeſs 
at the ſame Time, that he does not underſtand 
"what a good Han is. For if any one will tho- 
_roughly examine his own Thoughts, and clear up 
à little his obſcure Conceptions, he will quickly 
"be able to tell himſelf, that a good Man is one, 
- zoho does all the Good that he can to others, but never 
any Harm; wnleſs by way of reaſonable aud juſt Re- 
tribution for ſome Injury received. I deſire to know 
then; Is not that Man guilty of harming another, 
that outs the rightful Heirs, as it were, by a Spell, 
and procures himſelf to be put into their Rooms? 
How then! (will ſome Men fay) what, would not 
you have People conſult their own Intereſt ? Yes, 
but withal I would have them underſtand, That 
nothing can be ſo, that is baſe or diſhoneſt: 
Which is a neceſſary Maxim for all thoſe to learn, 
whoever deſign to be good Men. I remember I 
heard my own Father tell, as long ago as when 
I was a Boy, That FimBRIA, one who had for- 
merly been Conſul, was judge in a Caſe of Lu- 
rArlus Pix THIA's, a Roman Knight, and a very 
"honeſt Man; who, © upon pain of lofing a certain 
Sum of Money, was to prove himſelf to be a good 


till he had utterly abandoned all 
"Virtue 53 and Umbram luxuriæ, 
that which follows Riot and De- 
bauchery, as the Shadow does the 
Body. "The Meaning therefore of 
this Place is, That Craſſus would 


not ſtick at the baſeſt Actions, if 


he. could. but fill his Coffers by 


d With C. Marius, An. Rom. 
| Cond, 649, when Cicero was but 


„ 


Chap. ii. 


three Vears old. 

c The Plaintiff in a Cauſe was to 
lay down a Sum of Money, which 
if his Caſe was not juſt, he was 
to loſe. The Defendant was to 
do the ſame, or give up the Cauſe 


to the Plaintift, This Money 


was call'd our or Sacramen- 


tum. See Fal. Max. Book VII. 


| Man. 
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Man. Hereupon FIA BRIA plainly told him, that 
he would never paſs Judgment upon ſuch a Mat- 
ter; leſt either by giving the Cauſe againſt him, 
he ſhould ſpoil the Credit of a well- approved Citi- 
zen; or elſe ſhould be forced, by giving 1t for 
him, to pronounce that any one was a good Man : 


which he could not do, conſidering the infinite 


Virtues and Duties, that are requiſite to the com- 
pleting any Perſon of that Character. This good 
Man then, of whom FIM BRIA had a Notion, as 
well as SOCRATES, will never judge any thing 
profitable, that is diſhoneſt : From whence: it fol- 
lows, That ſuch a one will always be / far from 
doing, as that he will never ſo much as think of any 
thing, which he is afraid ſhould be laid open to 
the reſt of the World. And is it not a Shame that 
Philoſophers ſhould doubt of this, when there is 
not a Peaſant in the Countrey but aſſents to it? 
For from them we have gotten that common Say- 

ing, which is now. by long Uſage become a Pro- 

verb among us, which they bring in to ſignify the 
faithful Dealing and Honeſty of a Man: He is one 
( fay they) that you may venture © to play with at 
Even and Odd in the dark, The Meaning of which, 
what can it be but this, That nothing can be pro- 


| fitable, but that which is honeſt. and becoming, 


though a Man could be certain of being never 
found out in it? You ſee then according to this 
Proverb, that neither that G GES, whom we men- 


tioned above, nor that other, whom we juſt now 


d Micare fignifies to hold up 
the Fingers; a Play among the 
Romans, ſaid to be in Uſe to this 


Day in Jraly, wherein one hold- 
ing up ſuch a Number of his Fin- 
gers, the other on a ſudden (or 


fomething like it) was to gueſs 
how many they were. Twas ca- 


ſy therefore to cheat in the dark, 
by holding up more or fewer be- 
fore the other could be able to ſee. 
Hence to expreſs a very honeft 
Man, and one that would ſcorn 


to cheat, tho* ſure not to be diſ= = 
covered, they uſed this Proverbs, 


See Eraſm. Adag. 
N4 ſuppoſed 
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fuppoſed to has: a Power by the ſnapping of his 
Fingers to become all People's Heir, can by any 
means be excuſed. For as that which is ſcanda- 
| Jous and diſhoneſt in itſelf, however it may be hid 
from the Eye of the World, can never be brought 
to be honeſt and creditable; ſo alſo that, which is 
not honeſt and creditable, can never be brought to 
be profitable and advantagious; the very * guns 
of the T 8 Pg and oppoling RES: | 


+ 7 F » T3 141 . 4+ 


e That 20 is not Fn and aac would "Bs unpro- 
ILY to Reaſon; that w Fro fitable. The Natures therefore 
; profitable muſt be agreeable to of theſe two being oppoſite, can 
Reaſon; otherwiſe it deprives never let the ſame Action be not 
Men oi their Good, viz, Virtue, boneſt, and yet advantagious. 


— moe - * 9 — — W—_— e * * * * 
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7 Great Bawards are very apt * nate AM; 2 — 

e Honefly, Examples concerning this." An excel- 

ent Rule for our Directiam in this Caſe. A Man 

wh 105. more by deing an unjuſt Action, than ever he 
can Lain by a, be the Reward what It will, | 


YUT. 2, — people expect great Anne 
- from. their Roguery, it is a mighty Tempta- 
tion for them to be guilty of it. Thus, for In- 
ſtance, when Marius was far from any Hopes 
of obtaining the Conſulſhip, and had lain ſeven 
Years from the Time of his b being Prætor, ſo that 
no one ſuſpected his ſtanding for that Honour; 
being Ended . to Rome by © Q. ets nat 


2 He goes on with his Exam- that tis truly . * 
ples of Craft, that pretends to be b He who afterwards came "i | 
true Prudence ; J and ſhews, That be ſeven Times Conſul. 6 
tho? it gets Men Honours, Sc. as, e A noble, valiant, and virtu- 


it did en Hip yet eus Roman, choſe Conſul in the 
be e N whoſe 


„ 
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25 ended the War, had not d = 
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whoſe Lieutenant he was, an extraordinary Man, 
and a brave Member of the Republick; he accu- 
ſed his General to the People of Rome of pro- 


tracting the War; and told them, That if they 


would but chuſe him Conſul, they ſhould foon haue 
JuUGURTHA, either dead or alive, delivered into 


their Power, It is true by this Artifice he got to 
be choſen Conſul, but he paid for it the Price of 


his Honeſty and Fidelity; 3 who could thus bring 


an uſeful and excellent Citizen, whoſe Lieutenant 


he was, and by whom he was ſent, into Hatred 


and Ill-will by falſe Accuſations. Nor did my 
© Kinſman GRATIDIANUSs act the Part of an ho- 
neſt and fair-dealing Man, in the Time of his Præ- 


| torſhip : The Tribunes of the People held a com- 


mon Conſultation with the Company of Prætors, 
about ſettling the Value and Rate of Money; 
which at thoſe Times was grown to be fo very. 
unconſtant, as that no body could be certain ho- 
much he was worth. They made. an Edict by 
common Conſent, allowing an Action againſt thoſe 
who tranſgreſſed it, and appointing a Penalty for 
thoſe who were convicted. This being ordered, 
they agreed to meet again in the Aſſembly after. 


Noon, and all of them together tell the People 
what they had done. The Meeting broke up, and 


the feſt all departed, ſome one Way, and ſome 


another: Marr1vs only directly from the Court 


went down to the Aſſembly, and by himſelf alone 
declared that to the People, which all of them 
had agreed upon by general Conſent. If you aſk. 
now what was the Event of this; BAG, in > 


War of e King of Num: Marius ſupplanted kim. Hows | 


dia, and ſent againſt him; where ever he obtain'd a Triumph, and | 
by his Valour and wiſe Conduct the —— of Fay” cus. 9 : 


he beat that Prince, and might Salluſt Ju 
"Bots vi. of this TPM! 


Word / 
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World could have got him greater Honour, Sta- 
tues erected for him about the Streets, Frankin- 
-:cenſe: and Tapers burnt at every one of them; 
dd, in ſhort, never was any Man more adored by 
- the Multitude. Theſe are the Things, which do 
- ſometimes miſtead Men in deliberating about their 
Duty; when the Offence againſt Honeſty ſeems 
\ very trivial, but the Advantage that is gained by 
It very conſiderable. Thus Maxzivs thought it 
Dut a little piece of Knavery, to ſteal the People's 
Love from the Tribunes and his Collegues; but 
24 mighty Advantage to be made Conſul by it, 
Which was what he at that Time propoſed to him- 
elf. But in all theſe Caſes there is only one Rule, 
+ which I deſire you would conſtantly take along 
With you: Be fure' is the firſt place, that what 
"you count profitable be na way diſhoneſt; and if it 
I diſhoneſt, then aſſure yourſelf that it is not truly 
pra table. And can we then eſteem either the one 
Ox the other of theſe MARI Us's good Men? Con- 
ider a little and examine your own Thoughts, 
- that you may ſee what Idea, what Notion or 
_ -- Conception, | you have of a good Man. Is it re- 
- concilable then with the Character of ſuch a one, 
dito he for the Sake of his own Advantage; to 
deceive, to raiſe falſe Reports and Miſrepreſenta- 
tions of others; to ſeize that before-hand, which 
-. others have a Right to as well himſelf? Certain- 
P, nothing leſs. And is there any thing then of 
- + Tuch excellent Worth? any Profit or Intereſt ſo 
very defirable, for the gaining of which one would 
_ forfeit the Glory and Reputation of a good Man? 
On that, which we call by the Name of profita- 
+ ble, bring us any thing ſo good as what it. takes 
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_ the former Marius did, in did the Favour of the people from | 
<P; ng Metellus. tte Tribunes, and his Collegut 


As his Kinſman Gratidianus 
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2 In the laſt char he ent 0 Powers I 
ed, That no Trick can be profi- ;M Pompey 1 4 hs whis 0 efiols 
table, if contrary to Honeſty and to be C/ar's Son- in- lau, marry - 
true Prudence, tho? it ſhould pro- ing his avghter Fulig 
cure 4 Man never ſo much He- Ee” A famous rreck ragedi:.n,— | 


away from us, if it ſpoil our being counted Men 
of Honeſty and Integrity? if it occaſion the Loſa 
of our Juſtice and Faithfulneſs ; that is, in plain 


Truth, if .it change us into Brutes? For where is 


the great Difference between altering our Shapes 
and becoming real Beaſts ; and carrying the Nature 
and Fierceneſs of Beaſts, though 85 N 
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To do any thing diſhonet for the Sale of Þ Power wy 


Authority, not profitable. . A meſt deteftable Ma- 
xim of Ceſar 5 2 profitable to. make' binſelf 
King in 4 free City. Tp bag hg 485 a his 
rant's Life. ; ; 
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GAIN, a Thoſe-who e contemin all Juſti ce and 
Honeſty for the Sake of Power, do not they 


the ſame Thing that b a certain Man did, when he 


choſe to be Son- in · law to none but one, by whoſe 


daring Boldneſs he might encreaſe his o] Autho- 
rity? He thought it a very great Advantage, no 
queſtion, to enlarge his own Greatneſs,” by draw- 


ing Hatred upon another; but he never cbidered 


how great a Diſſervice he did to his Countrey, and 


how much Scandal and Diſcredit he brought upon 
himſelf. As for the F ather, he Had always a Cou- 
ple of Gree# Verſes in his Mouth, taken out of 
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endeavour to tranſlate as well as I am able, perhaps 
it may be aukwardly, bat n fo : as to 2 
their Senſe appear : 1250 


If ever we may break the Ties 1 Nile, 3 
*Tis when . Kingdom is the glorious 8 4. * 


4 . 


1 ather Things be ftriftly Juſto eee Hh 


WEFTY. - 
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It was a villanous Thing in ETEOC EI, a rather 


in EURIPIDEs indeed, to exempt that © one Breach: 
of Right from being criminal, which is certainly: 
of all others the moſt wicked and deteſtable. Why 
do we inſiſt then upon Examples of leſſer Rogue-- 


Ties, ſuch as making one's ſelf Heir by Cunning 


and Spells, Cheats about Buying, Selling, Sc. 


Here is a Man for you, that has made no Scruple 


af deſiring to make himſelf King of the Roman 
People, and Lord and Governour of the whole. 
Earth; nay, and. which is worſe, hath accom- 
pliſhed his Defire. If any Man calls' this an ho- 
neſt Ambition, be muſt be out of his Witz; for Be 
Juſtifies. the Subverſion. of our Laws and Lipertles, 
anck eſteems the moſt baſe and deteſtable Oppreſſion 


of them, a virtuous, laudable, and glorious Acti- 


am: But if any Man, confeſſing that it is not ho- 
neſt, to get the Dominion in that Republick, which 
5 beer and ought* to be always free, will yet ſay, 

it is profitable for him that can do it; what Re- 
proats ſhall-T uſe, or what Reproaches rather, to 


cles ; very. well known. by his to Polynices. Henke 18 a War, 
_ - Mays, which are ſtill (a great in which the „ mer kill'd. 


32ady;of them) -extant. one another. The Verſes here 
4 A King of Thebes, Brother quoted agree very well with the 


e Polynices; who were both of Perſon of Ereocles, who for the 


them Sons of OE dipus by Focaſta Sake of reigning, broke his F aith.. : 
Ae on Mother. They agreed. and Agreement with his Brother. 
te reign by Turns, and the elder © /z, for the Sake of a e 
Eteocles began firſt, but whe: his. dom. Ce bel 


1 Julius ca. WE 
recal: 
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recal ſuch a one from ſo dangerous an Error? 
Good Gods! Can it ever be ſuppoſed then to be 
any Man's Intereſt, by the heinouſeſt and moſt 
unnatural Wickedneſs upon Earth, to ruin and de- 
ſtroy his own native Countrey; though perhaps the 
Man who is guilty of it, may afterwards. be ſtiled 
by bis poor oppreſſed Citizens, 5 The Father of it ? 
Intereſt therefore ſhould always be meaſured by 
Juſtice and Honefly ; ſo that theſe two Words, tho” 
of different Sounds, ſhould yet be underſtood to 
mean one and the ſame Thing. I know the com- 
mon People are apt to imagine, that nothing in 
the World can be better than to govern; but when 
I conſider the real Truth and Reaſon of che Thing 
itſelf, I find on the contrary that nothing can be 
worſe, when People arrive at it by unlawful Means. 
Can it poſſibly be profitable for any Man then, to 
live in perpetual Cares and Anxieties? to be Day 
and Night rack'd and tormented with Fears, in a 
Life full of nothing but Treacheries and Dangers? 
Many are treacherous and unfaithful to Kings, ſays 
Accivs, and but few are faithful. But of what 
Sort of Kings did he ſpeak this? Was it not of 
thoſe, who by lawful Succeſſion had received the 
Royal Scepter from > TanTALus-and PzLoPs ? 
How many more then muſt we ſuppoſe to be un- 
faithful to that King, who with an Army of Ro- 
mans had oppreſſed and enſlaved the Roman Nene 


8 Cæſar was call'd iv, np - ſent Tantalus into Hell kids 
ſtanding his Oppreſſions. See Su- he was tormented with Hunger in 
eton. . Ixxvi, Ixxxv. the midſt of Plenty. Pelops af- 
n King of Rhrygia, whom the terwards married Hippodamia, 

Poets make Son of Jupiter, and Daughter of OEnomaus, and be- 
tell us he ſerved his Son Pelops came King of that Part of 
up to Table to- the Gcds. But Greece, which afterwards from- 


they (except Ceres, who eat a him was call'd Peloponneſus, naw ___ 


Shoulder) abhorring the Ban- Marea. His Deſcendants were. 
quet, reſtored Pelops to Lite, and Anus, Thyefe:, Agamewnon, dec. 


it. 


« 


-- 
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it ſelf? and had forced that City, which was not 


only free, but even Empreſs of the whole World, 
to ſubmit her Neck to his Tyrannical Yoke ? 
What Uneaſineſs of Mind muſt ſuch-a one, think 
you, be continually under? What Wounds and 
Twitches of Conſcience muſt he needs feel? How, 
in ſhort, can that Life be an Advantage to any 
Man, which has this Inconvenience inſeparably an- 


nexed to it, that whoever is ſo happy as to take 
it away, will obtain the greateſt Glory and Good- 
will from all the World? And if theſe Things, 


which ſeem 197: of all to be profitable, yet are 
found to be the contrary when unworthy and diſ- 


Honeſt ;- this certainly ought to convince us all, 


| 1 vo pot can be ebe bie DF is not . 
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| 1 * Example of the Romans. prifetring. Puſtice 


— 


Hon: 


before a. ſeeming Profit. Glory can never be gotten 
by Withedneſs, Rithes unprofitable, if accompa- 
nied with Infamy. E xample of Injuſtice in the 
Romans. How an E mpire ought ta be ſupported. 
Caro too ſevere in eracting the TOO: * 4 un- 
Juft Saying of Cunro' n | 
ho T this has heen determined, as vat many Ger 

Times by our wiſe Fore. fathers, ſo * particu- 
larly by FaBricivs, then a ſecond Time Conful, 
and the whole Roman Senate, in the War with 
Pyxravs. For when PyrRRHUs had voluntarily 
"made War upon the Romans, and the- Contention 
was held about Empire and Maftery, with a no 
eſs powerful than generous. c ee a uten 


. Sce Book 1 c xk, ail Book II. Chops un. 


f i : 
came 
1 

} . — 
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came ſecretly into FABRICTVUs's Camp, and offer- 
ed, upon Condition he might be well rewarded, 


to return back again with the ſame Secrecy that be 
came, and to poyſon PyRRHUs. But inſtead of 


Encouragement, FABRicivs ordered him to be 


ſent back to PyRRH us, and was afterwards com- 


mended by the Senate for ſo doing. If we look no 


further now than the outward Appearance of hat 
ſeems to be profitable, here is a dangerous War, 


and a powerful Adverſary of the growing Empire 


might ſoon have been removed by the ſingle Aſſi- 
ſtance of this one Deſerter: But then it would have 


been an eternal Scandal, not to mention the Villa- 


ny and Wickedneſs of it, in an honourable War, 
which was managed with a fair and generous Ene- - 
my, not to get the Victory by Virtue and Courage, 


but only by baſe and treacherous Practices. Whe- 
ther was more profitable then for FABRIcIus, who 


- was ſuch in this City as ARISTIDEs was at Athens; 


or for the Roman Senate, which never thought any 


Thing difhonourable, their Intereſt; to contend 
with an Enemy by Valour or by Poyſon ? If Em- 


pire be deſirable for the Sake of Glory, why is not 
Wickedneſs altogether baniſh'd, in which it is im- 
poſſible there ſhould ever be any Glory? But if we 


are for Power at any rate, we ſhould do well to 


confider, that it can never be profitable when ac- 


companied with Infamy. Fhat Counſel therefore 


of Lucius Pairieevs, the Son of QuinTus, 
was far from being profitable. That thoſe very Ci- 


ties, which SYLLA had free opal a ſet Sum of Money, 


by the Senate's Order, ping again be brought under 


their former Contributions; and yet not the Money, 
which they had payed, be returned them. This Ad- 
vice of his was followed by the Senate, tothe great 
Diſparagement and Shame of the Empire; for even 
Aan at this rate * ſooner be truſted than the 

Roman 
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Roman Senate. Well, but the publick Revenues 
were encreaſed by it, and therefore it was profita- 
ble: Heavens! how long will Men dare to call any 
Thing profitable, which is not honeſt! Can Ha- 
tred then and Infamy be profitable to a State, which 
ought to be ſupported by Glory and Credit, and the 
Love of its Confederates ! In this particular I often 
diſagreed from my old Friend Caro; whom I 
always thought to he ſome what too headſtrong, in 
ſtanding up for the Intereſt of the publick Treaſury; 
and exacting the Tributes with ſo much Rigour, 
as ndt to make any Allowances to the Farmers, 
and very ſeldom or never grant any Thing to the 
Confederates: Whereas we ought always to be kind 
to the latter, and to deal with the former, as we 
would do with our own Bailiffs; and that ſo much 
the more, becauſe all the Safety and Welfare of 
the Republick depends 77 the Agreement of the 
ſeveral Orders in it. Nor leſs ill than PHIL IP's, 
was the Counſel 'of © Curio; whe, ln the Caſe 
of © the People inhabiting beyond the Po, though 
he confefled their Demands were but juſt and rea- 
ſonable, yet always added, Vincat utilitas ; Ever: 
Thing m 571 give way 10 the Intereſt of the Publick. 
He ſhould rather have ſaid, that they were not juſt, 
becauſe not comporting with the publick Intereſt ;. 
than thus have declared they did not comport with 
it, and at the fame Time alen them to be _ 
and able. 5 i IJ 


, ; 


% 
A 


= He hat was md vii d Curio che Father See Chap. 
cen it, mention'd above. © "xvii. Book. II. / 

© The Senators and Equites: e Who deſir'd to be made free 
Which laſt were Farmers of the of the oY: of * > but) were de- | 
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Several Cafes, put by HEcATon 7be Rhodian. Dio 
GENES and ANTIPATER oppoſe one another, 


Whether bad gre received for Good JOEY " 5 


fa . 8 . $64. 


EcaToN POS: in his fixth Book of Of- 
fices, ſeveral Queſtions ſuch as theſe which 


follow: Whether a good Man, in Time of great 
Scarcity, may refuſe to give Victuals to the Ser- 


vants of his own Family? He diſcourſes indeed 
upon either Side of the Queſtion, but at laſt con- 


cludes, that he ſhould rather be guided by his In- 
tereſt than Humanity. He demands again, if a 
Merchant in a Storm be forced to throw his Goods 
over-board, whether of the two he ſhould chuſe to 
caſt away, a very valuable Horſe,” or a Seryant that 
is good for nothing? Here Intereſt, and the ſaying 
of his Goods draws one way, and Compaſſion of 


human Nature another. Should a Hol in a Ship» 


wreck have gotten a Plank, may a woiſe Man take 
it away from him if he can? He anſwers, no; be- 
cauſe it would be plainly a Piece of Injuſtice : But 


what if the Owner of the Ship ſhould come ? 


May not he take it away when it properly belongs 
to him? No, not at all, no more than he may 
throw a Man out of the Ship, under the Pretence 
that the Ship belongs to him. For till they are ar- 
riv'd whither the Ship was hired for, it does not 
more properly belong to the Owner, than it does 
to the Paſſengers by whom it was hired. Suppoſe 


two Men that are equally wiſe, ſhould both of 


them in a Shipwreck lay hold of the fame Plank ; 
N either of them ſeize upon it forcibly to bim 


z One of Panetius's Scholars, mention'd Chap. x. 


ſelf, 


ſelf, or ſhould one of them voluntarily yield it to 
the other ? Let one yield to the other, provided 
tbat other will be more ſerviceable to the Publick, 
Ox there is more depend ing upon his Life and Pre- 
ſervation. But what if theſe are equal in either of 
mem? Why then there is no more to be ſaid about 
it; hut it muſt even be let alone for Chance to de- 
_ "termine, as though they ſhould. caſt Lots, or play 
at Eren and Odd for it. What if a Father ſhould 
rifle Temples, and dig Paſſages under Ground into 
the Treaſury? Should the Son diſcover him to the 
Publick Magiſtrate? No; that were an horrid un- 
natural Impiety; he ſhould rather on the contrary 
defend his Father, if any one elſe ſhould pretend 
to accuſe him, But what! ought not the Intereſt 
of my Countrey to be conſulted, before that of any 
one elſe whatſoever? Yes undeniably; but then it 

is very much the Intereſt of your Countrey, to 

have Citizens that are dutiful and obedient to their 
Parents. But if a Father ſhould attempt to make 
himſelf King, or any ways endeayour to betray his 
- Countrey; ſhould a Son in ſuch a Caſe hold his 
Tongue and conceal it? In the firſt Place, let him 

beg of his Father to deſiſt: If that does no good, 
let him proceed to rebuke and even to threaten him 
about it: But if at laſt he perceive that it directly 
tend to the Ruin of his Countrey, he ſhould pre- 

fer its Safety before that of his Father. Another of 

the Queſtions he propoſes is this, Suppoſe a good 
Mlan to receive, hy an Overſight, bad Money for 
good, and afterwards come to underſtand that it 
is bad, may he pay it for good, if he owes another 
any Thing? Diocenes thinks he may, but An- 
*TIPATER not; whom I rather aſſent to. Suppoſe 
2 Man be ſelling a Veſſel of Wine, which he 
knows will not keep; is he bound to tell of this ? 
d What Micare, the Word here us'd, ſignifies, fee CB. xix | - | 
12 f e | DioGENEs 
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D1oGtnts thinks he is under no ſuch Obligation; 
ANTIPATER will have it to be every honeſt Man's 
Duty. Theſe are the Things, which whether they 


verted among the Stoichs. | In ſelling a Slave is one 
bound to declare what his Faults are or not ? I do 


Law itſelf commands he ſhall be returned upon our 
Hands; but his being a Liar, a Filcher, a Player 


ought to declare them, and the other not. Should 


tell him that it is Gold; or may he buy for a Pen- 
ny what is worth a thouſand Pence? It is plain 

enough by this Time what my Thoughts are, and 
wherein conſiſts the Controverſy between - the 
forementioned Philoſop here. 


Help at preſent, but falls again ſome Time after 


are right, and one's Duty or not, is often contro- 
not mean thoſe, which unleſs they are told, the 
at Dice, or a Drunkard. One is of Opinion we 


an ignorant Body ſell a quantity of Gold, and ſup- 
poſe it to be Copper; is a good Man obliged now to 


* — 


* 


e For if he be a down-right- Slave will be turn'd 2 'bis 
b, wifi. 


Thief, the Seller's bound to tell Hands; as appears from 


; 2 * 4 & uf 2 * . & 44 * 5 - 1 "ES \ '2 | F ; 
it by the Law, otherwiſe his 4 Drogenesand Anripater.  - 
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make uſe of it again. The Man recovers by its 7 


into 


a 
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into the ſame Diſtemper. Suppoſe now that he, 
to whom he made ſuch Promiſe, will by no means 
allow him to uſe the Cure again; what would be 
his Duty in ſuch a Caſe ? Why, ſince he, who de- 
nies him the Requeſt; is inhuman, and it is * a 
Thing will do him no manner of Prejudice, it is 

the beſt Way to take Care of his Life and Safety. 
A good and wiſe Man is deſired by one, who ap- 
points him his Heir, and leaves him by Will a 
confiderable Eſtate, that before he enters upon the 
Poſſeſſion of it, he ſhould dance at Noon-day in 
the open Streets; and this he accordingly promiſes 
to do, becauſe otherwiſe the Teſtator would not 


make him his Heir; would you have him perform 


now what he promiſed, or not? I could wiſh that 
he never had promiſed it at all, which I think 
would much better have ſuited with his Character: 
But fince he has done it, if he think it diſhonoura- 

ble to dance ſo in publick, the beſt Way will be not 


J to ſtand to ſuch a Promiſe, provided he takes none 


of the Money that was left him: Unleſs the Mo- 
ney may be turned to ſome very great Benefit and 
Advantage of the Publick ; ſo that it would be no 
Digrace for a Man even to dance, when it brings 
o much Good to his Countrey along with it. 


-2 No one's oblig'd to perform 


any Promiſe, when *twill but 
bring a Loſs and Inconvenience on 


himſelf, and do no Service to the 


| Perſon twas made to. For why 

mould that be demanded of me, 
which can do no body any Good, 
but me a great Diſkindneſs ? Or 
What Reaſon is there a Thing 


— 


ſhould be done, which brings a 


great deal of Harm, and no man- 


ner of Good with it? 

b For an Action offending a- 
gainſt outward Decency and Mo- 
deſty, ſuch as Dancing is, . ought 
to give Place to an Action of Ju- 
ſtice; ſuch as is the doing a real 


Kindneſs to the Public. 


1 
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Several other Caſes, wherein a Man ii not 1b 15 


perform his Promiſes and Vows ; nor to give ug a 
Truſt, The Method: he 0 to "rake in the 2 
"OF Part 7 the Mort. e 


Either i is one POP. to b thoſe Promiſes 

which are hurtful and prejudicial to the Per- 
ſons they were made to. Thus Father PHozBus 
(that we may return to our Fables) promiſed to 
grant“ PRAETHONH whatſoever he ſhould deſire; 
and the mad young Fellow deſired to get up into 
his Father's Chariot. It was accordingly granted 


him; but before he could get well to be ſettled in 


it, he was ſtruck down with Lightning. How a- 
bundantly better had it been, in ſuch a Caſe, if 


the Father had refuſed to perform ſuch a Promiſe?” 


The ſame may be ſaid of another, which TRE 
SEUS obtained of NEPTUNE :, This God had pro- 


miſed to do any three Things for him, Whatever 
he ſhould requeſt : And he requeſted the Death of his” 
own Son HirPoLyYTUs, upon a falſe Su ſpicion that 
he had been naught with his Motber-in-Law. He 


obtained what he aſked, which occaſioned him ve- 
ry much Sorrow and AfiQtion. n, 8 AGA- 


- 
— 
——— — 
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2 For he mention'd them in 
Bock I. and the Fable of Woe in 
Chap. ix. of this. 

b See Ovid's Metamorpb. Boot II. 

c Theſeus married Hippolyte, 
Queen of the Amazons, by whom 
he had Hippolytus. Afterwards he 
married Phædra, Daughter to 


King Minos of Crete, who fell in 


Love with Hippolytu s. He neg- 
king her, the (in Revenge) 
complain'd to her Huſband, That 


2 


— * 1 lain with here 


| Theſeus in a Rage defir'd Ne 
to deſtroy him, which he did. 
But the Truth afterwards coming 


out, Theſeus was grievouſſy affli- 
ged. Seneca and Euripides have 
written Traged es upon it. 

d Diana being angry with A 


gamemnon for having ſlain a Stag X 


of hers, kept the Grecian Fleet, 
that was going to Troy at Aulis by 
contrary Winds. Agamemnon to 

MEMNON 
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MEMNON_had- vowed; for a Sacrifice to Diana, 
the moſt beautiful Thing that was born that Year 
in his whole Dominions. To be as good as his 
Mord, he was forced to offer his Daughter Ty11- 
GENIA, than whom nothing that Year had been 
born more beautiful. Had not it been better to 
have broke his Promiſe, than have done ſuch an 
horrid and unnatural Action? In ſome Caſes then 
a Man is not obliged to perform his Promiſes: No 
more is he to reſtore what was given him in Truſt. 
Suppoſe, for the Purpoſe, a Man in his Wits had 
entruſted you with his Sword, and ſhould demand 
it of you again when he is beſide himſelf; your 
Duty would be not to give it him again, and if 
you did, you would be guilty of a very great Er- 
ror. Again, | ſhould a Man put a large Sum of 
Money in your Hands, and afterwards raife a Re- 
bellion againſt his Countrey, would you deliver up 

yout Truſ, if demanded by him? Certainly no; 


appeaſe her; vow'd to ſacrifice the thoſe that are unlawful” as to the 
_ beautifollett Thing at that Time Marter they are about. The firſt 

in his! Dominions ; which, pro- is by ſome call'd Furamentum illi- 
ee Daughter, he eite; and the ſecond, Be. 

- factific'd her. Others ſay the cita. All hafty and raſh Oaths 
' Goddeſs put a Hart in her ſtead, are unlawful in the firſt Senſe, by 
and carry'd her away to be her which we are oblig'd for all that; 
Dates at Taurica., See Earip, provided the Subjeft they are a- 

Iphigenia.. dout be lawful,” Then an Oath 
e Unlawful Oaths, Vows or is unlawful in the ſecond Senſe 


* 5 
2 dS F L 


Promiſes are not to be kept, be- when a Man ſwears he'll do any 
elſe ho” Man, can erer oblige Thing that wicked ;” which 
himſelf to that, which is contra- cannot oblige him for the Reaſon 
| iy to a former and ſuperior Obli- above given. However he firs in 

ation. We are all by God oblig d fwearing ſuch a Thing. 
to the Performance of ſuch and f Oaths, Sc. don't bind, when 
ſuch Duties; therefore we cannot the keeping of them will hinder 
be oblig'd to the contrary by an ſome greater Good, or bring ſome 
Act of our own. But here we great Evil. See Grotius, de Jure 

muſt diſtinguiſh between thoſe B. & P. Sanden de Oblig. 
which are unlawful as to the Man- Jur. Go. „„ 


for 


to 
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— 


for this . to act againſt the publick Inte- 


reſt, which qught to be preferred before e 


Thing elſe. Thus a great many Things, whi 


are honeſt of themſelves, we may ſee ceaſe to be ſo | 


when the Circumſtances alter: To perform a Pro- 
miſe, for Inſtance, to ſtand to an Agreement, or 
deliver up a Truſt, ought not to be done when 


they become unprofitable. This may ſuffice to 


have been ſaid of thoſe Things, which as pretend- 


ed Wiſdom would fain count profitable, though 


contrary to Juſtice. But having laid down four 


general Heads in the fin Boot, from which all Of- 


fices or Duties are derived, I ſhall diſcourſe upon 
each of the ſame in this; ind: make out, that what 
is contrary to any of thoſe Virtues, is only in 
Shew, and not really profitable. Of Prudence 
then, which a knaviſh Sort of Cunning endeavours 
to imitate; as alſo of Juſtice, which is never. hut 
profitable, We have diſcourſed alteady. It“ re- 
mains that we ſpeak of the other two general 
Heads of Duty; the one of which conſiſts if. the 
Greatneſs and Excellency of a couragious Soul; 
and the other in ſuch a Regularity of our Actions, 


as is conformable to the e of 1 3 
and Moderation. 500 


8 Sea Nats 1 6 Chaps Al. 50 Base ws Parte of Hon 

h He has ſhewn that thoſe A- ty. He now proceeds to ſhew 
ctions, which may ſeem to be ſame of the other two remai 
juſt and prudent, but really are Parts, wiz. Courage and Tem- 
not ſo, whatever Advantages of perance, that nothing can be pro: 


Wealth, Honours, or the like fitable that is contrary to either of 


they bring along with them, are them. And firſt of FE ” 
Wes n becauſe con- W | 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


That nothing tan be profitable, which is n 19 


the Virtue of Fortitude, fſhewn . the E N 
7 ULvsSEs and REGULUS. ay 


TLYSSES thought it 1 1 be bel "Y 
him, (if what the Tragedians tell us be 
true; for Homer, a Writer of the greateſt Autho- 
rity, never once infinuates any ſuch Thing) but the 
Writers of Tragedy accuſe ULyssts for feigning 
Himſelf mad, that he might avoid the War; a De- 


fign that was by no Means honeſt and creditable : E 


Well, but it was profitable (will ſome one ſay) 10 
y and govern at his own Home, and enjoy himſelf 
_ guitth in 15 and Ithaca, together with his Pa- 
rents, his Wife, and Son. Ii there an 2 fuch Credit 
in the daily Dangers and Fatigues of 0 that you 
can ever think comparable with 2 7 05 4 Liſe of 
Tj ranquillity and Security? Yes,. I ls 5 piſe 
and contemn your Security, being fully perſuaded 
that it can never be profitable ſo long as it is b diſ- 
honeſt. Pray what would they have ſaid, do you 


think, of UI vs sEs, ſuppoſe he had dd i in 


his pretended Madneſs? When after his © glorious 
Atchievements in the War, he had yet theſe Re- 
proaches thrown upon him by AJax: 


Tong b, you all know, he firſt propoſed this *Oath, 


12 he's the only Man that would Dave broke it, 


a An Iſle. in the Tonian Sea, vid's 8 Book XII. 


now calbd Theaca, which Ulyſſes 


was Prince of. 
b Becauſe cowardly, and fo 
contrary to the Virtue of Cou- 


rage. 
_ © He er'd Rheſus, ſtole a 
way the P | C. See 0 


d The Greels took an Oath, 
at their preparing for Troy, ne- 


ver to ceaſe till they were SY 4 
on the Trojans. Notwithſtandi 

which Ulyſſes would have ap d. 
Theſe Verſes are taken out of a 


Tragedy of Pacuvius, about * 


* ww 


bc / // -- "hoes :v + n r 
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Faint-hearted Coward ! feigning to be mad. 
And had not prudent PALAMEDE found outs, 
By Cunning, this his impudent Deceit, © 
The Villain, notwithſtanding all the Ties 

Of ſacred Oaths, had certainly gone . 


It was much better for him to bear all the Hazards, 


not of the War only, but of the Sea too, (as at 


laſt e he did) than not to make one among the reſt 
of the Grecians, then reſolving, by Conſent, upon 
a War with, the Barbarians. But to remove the 
Scene from Foreign Countries, and fabulous Rela- 
tions, that we may come nearer home, and to a 


Thing that really happened: M. Arirtus Re- 


Lus, then a ſecond Time Conſul, was ſurprized 
in Africk by s XANr His the Laced emonia nian, 
py made a Priſoner, (ANMILLCAR, Father of Haw- 


NIBAL, being the General of the Carthaginians) 
and was ſent by the Carthaginians to the 4 
nate, upon ſolemn Oath given, that, 


leſs ſome 
remarkable Priſoners were reſtored them, he ſhould 
himſelf return back again to Carthage. Now. as 


foon as this Man arrived at Rome, he could} not 
but perceive what appeared to be his Intereſt, hut 


withal was perſuaded (as the Event declared) that 
it only appeared /o. 


he might have ſtaid in his Native W 


and 92 contending for Al. 3 aum a notable Ov * 
les's Arms, The Perſon ſpoken throw in the firſt Punick War, 
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He firſt endeavour'd nat to join i tl War, 


man Se- 


The Cauſe was thus: He 7, 20 


of in them is Ulyſſes, and the 
Speaker Ain. 

e Wandring ten Ae ator 
the War was ended, before he 
could get hom. 

f So the Grecians call'd all o- 
ther People beſide themſelves. 


Who was at that Time made 
Leader of the Carthaginians, and 


3 7 1 22 
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See Polyb. Book I. Chap, xxxii. 
* A noble and valiant Car. 
thaginian: at the latter End of 


the firſt Punick War, LM 


the greateſt General of his 
who-not 2 bat en» 


larg d the nian = 
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have lived at home quietly with his Wife and 


Children; might have judged his Misfortune, re- 


ceived in the War, no more than what all Men 
in that State are liable to; and might ſtill have 
continued in his old Degree of Honour among 


thoſe of Conſular Dignity. And who can deny now, 


(will any one ſay) that all theſe Things are expedient 
Aud profitable? Who do you think? Why! Great- 
nn of Soul and true Courage deny it. Can you 
_ - defire any greater and more illuſtrious Authorities? 
1 That is, *Twas not really ſeem ſo; becauſe contrary to 
expedient and profitable for him Courage and Greatneſs of Soul. 
| to ſlay at home, che it might 


———— 
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What Courage and Greatneſs of Soul teach us, A 
© Continuation of the Story of ReGuLvs. 


the outward Concerns of Life, and count nothing 
rab can, poſſibly befal a Man. JYe1, 
bit pray what did this REGuius do then! He 


Intolerable that 
came into the Senate, "and told them what it was 


he was ſent about, and refuſed. to give his own 
Vote in the Caſe, foraſmuch as he was not to be 


counted a Senator, as being by Oath under the E- 
. nemy's Power. And in his Speech, which he 

poke to the Senate upon that Subject, ¶ Tool that he 
Wa, ſome will be ready to ſay, and an Enemy to 
Si ten Intere}!) he told them, It was beſt not to 
give up their Priſoners; that they were young Men, 
aud might make able Leaders; but that he, for his 
Hart, was grown almoſt uſeleſs, and worn away with 

vid Age, The Senate were ſo far perſuaded by his 


= Speech n, that they teſolyed the Priſoners ſhould be 


* of 
##. 7 $44 
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I taught to be afraid of nothing, to deſpiſe all 


O detained 
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detained i in Cuſtody, and he himſelf retumed ba 
again to Carthage; not all the Love which he ha- 
„ his Countrey, his Friends and Relations, be- 

ing able to detain him. And tho' he knew well 
enough what a barbarous Enemy, and what * ex- 
quiſite Torments he was going to return to; yet 
he thought it his Duty, Whateyer came of it, not 
to violate his Oath. I think he was in a better 
Condition therefore, even whilſt he was murdered 
by being kept from ſleeping, than ever he could 
have been, had he ſtayed at home, and lived un- 
der the Scandal of being an old Captive, and a 
perjured Nobleman. Bui was not it very great Fol- 
ly and Madneſs, 'if he would not perſuade the Re 
leaſing of the Priſoners, yet to go and diſſuade it as 
much as he could? Pray how Folly and Madneſs 2. 
What, though it were conducive to the Good of % 
the Republick? Or can any Thing be profitable to 
a private Citizen, which brings a n to 
the Commotwenlth 1 in general? 4 | 


2 He was 2 1205 a little ſtand e Bekas that his 
Place, ſtuck all about with ſharp Eye-lids were cut off, and the 
Points, ſo that he could neither Sun let ſhine upon his Eyes, ſo 


lye down, er e- fide, nor that „ien Se. 


x "eve 3 8 1 
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rparate Profit from Honeſty, . is to pervert the 

wy Principles Nature. All Men . dew . 
7 rous of Profit. The Reafons given by thoſe, wha 
E REROGCULUs aid ill in returning. 1 


HOSE Men who ſeparate Profit from Ho- 
1 e pervert the 8 "ny Principles of 


a The firſt Principle of Nature - Happineſs, | which ren 


— a? true an b Pro: 
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Nature: For we all of us naturally deſire our In- 
tereſt, toward which we are carried with ſo ſtrong 
a Biaſs, as that it is not in our Power to turn the 
other Way: For who is averſe from, or rather, 
wha does not moſt, eagerly. follow his own: Advan- 
tage? But ſince we can. find out no real Advan- 
tage, except in what is honeſt, becoming and com- 
mendable, therefore we count theſe the principal 
Things; and take the Word Profit to ſignify 
ſomething which only relates to our outward Ne- 
cCeſſities, and the ſupplying of them, without all 
that glorious and ſhming Excellence which appears 
in the Actions of Virtue and Honeſty, But after 
All is daue, 8 will ſay, pray what 
it. there in an Oath, . that he ſbould be afraid thus to 
bneak. it? What! was it FuPITER's Anger that he 
dreaded? But this is agreed on by all Philoſophers; 
not only thoſe who maintain that the Gods lead 
an idle Life, neither buſying themſelves, nor di- 
ſturbing others; but © thoſe who affirm they are 
always buſy, and always doing ſomething that re- 
lates to the World: In this Thing, 7 /ay, they are 
all agreed, That the Deity neither hurts nor is 


ly, If they had been angry, they 
could not have hurt him worſe, 
than he did himſelf by return- 
ing, &c. To all which he an- 


30 


this confiſting in Virtue or Hone- 

the right Uſe of this Princi- 
ple is, to conduct and lead Men 
on in the Ways of Virtue. But 


_ thoſe who make Mens Intereſt. 
ſeparate fm Haneſty, pervert. 


Principle, and malee it con- 
duct Men to other Things inſtead 
or the like. | 


of thoſe Men, who,woulg have it, 
that Regulus did. foolifhily-in re- 


eould not fear the Anger of the 


Gods, if he had ſtaid at home, 


fer che meer Angry, Sr. 


d He brings all the Arguments 
Sc. who held that tha Gods tool 
Care of the World and the Affairs 
turning: A,, Fin, That he 


ſwers in the following Chapters. 


c The Epicnreans,. who made 


the Happineſs of the Gods conſiſt 
in Eaſe, and Freedom from Di- 


ſturbance; and deny d a Provi- 


d The Stoicks, een 4 


of it: Only Aniſtatie conſin'd his 


Providence to the heavenly Bodies. 
© See. Note on Chap. iii, Boph. ll, 
The Deity ti true is never angry. 


angry 


F 
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rreutherous Derctiver. 
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angry with any one. But ſuppoſing the worſt, 


pray what Hurt could JurirER's Vengeance have 


done ReGuLUs, greater than what RecuLus did 


to himſelf? It could not be-any Thing of Religion 
therefore that hindred him from following what 


appeared to be his Intereſt. Again, Was he afraid 


of the Baſeneſs and Diſhoneſty of the Action? 
As to that, in the firſt Place, always of two Evils 
chuſe the leaſt; and where was any Evil in the 
Baſeneſs of the Thing, ſo great as was that of the 


Torments which he endured ? Beſide, pray remem- 


ber that Sentence of Accrus, which, however it 
might be ſaid by an impious King, is yet generally 


acknowledged to be very well ſaid, who when one 
told him, Du have broken your Oath to me: anſwer- 


ed, 7 neither am, nor have been tied by Oath to any 
Again, they tell us, That 
as we affirm ſome Things ſeem profitable which 
are not ſo; ſo they affirm ſome Things ſeem honeſt 
which are not /o, As this for Example, of return- 


ing to be tormented, rather than break one's 


Oath ; which is nat honeſt tho” it may /zem to be 


fo; becauſe no Man is obliged to perform that 


"Oath, which was s extorted from him by the Force 
of his Enemies. And 72ffly they argue, That 


whatever makes very much for one's Profit and 


e 


with violent Paffion; But this 


was not ſo meant (by thoſe I mean 
who allow'd a Providence) as tho 
the Gods were not diſpleas'd at 
Mens Sjns, their Breaches of 
Oaths, and the like; and did not 


ears them too as they thought 
underſtood, That the Gods pu- 


niſhing Offenders was not a Hurt, 


but a real Good; if not to the 
puniſh'd Perſon, yet at leaſt to 


fit: But theſe Philoſophers well 
bn mide to an Enemy. "Se 
<condly, -Extorted by Forte. | 


5 * Ady x" of 


the reſt of the World · 


f The Force of this Argument 
is, Men are not oblig'd to keep 


their Oaths to Deceivers and trea- 
cherous People; and ſuch the 


Carthaginians were; thereſone 


Regulus needed not have kept his 
Oath to them. 


8s Theſe Words contain "two 


Arguments, which are after- 
anfwer'd : Firſt, 


— 
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Advantage, ids becomes honeſt, though be- 
fore it did not, ſeem ſo. This is what is generally 
brought againſt REGULVUs; but let us ſee 1 exa- 
mine ay the Parts of it in OL | N 


+. — 
> * * „ 


CHAP. XXIX. 


E an fivers the firſt Part of the Arguments. brought 
gain ReGuius. The Sacredneſs of an Oath. 
The Divinity of Faith. Pain none, or at leaft not 
Ide greateſi Evil. Diſhoneſly the greateſt, if nat 
_ .. only Evil. Faith to be kept even with thoſe who 

ere treacherous. Oaths made to Enemies ſhould be 
 tept : Not fo thoſe made ta Pirates, and why. 
HW hat it is to forfiwear one's e The Form of 

.Oaths among the ns. ' Laws Y War to. 
Os inviolable. „ (45 


IRST then, they a5 1 could To no Hirm 

: from the Anger of JuriTeR, w en can 
br angry nor do Harm to any body. This proves as 
ſtrongly againſt all Oaths in general, as it does i in 
particular againſt this of RgcvLvs.. But the 
Thing to be conſidered in People s taking of Oaths, 
is not hat Danger they are in, ſhould they break 
them; but what a ſacred and powerful Obligation 
is laid upon them. For every Oath is a. religious 
Affirmation ; and whatever is promiſed after ſuch 
a Manner, as it were calling God for a Witneſs to 
P ur Words, ought certainly to be performed. 
For now Faith and Fuftice require it of us, and 
not any Fear of that Anger of the Gods, which is 
not incident to their Divine Natures. The Faith 

a. 

W nie bevy . ws 
. what is to 18 


Iden. 


7 
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I mean, of which Enx1vs has got theſe incompa- 
rable Words: (718 


o FAITH! all-ghrims and divine! 
In lofty Temples fit to ſhine : 2 
Ev'n* Jove himſelf by thee dath fwear ! 


Whoſoever therefore doth not perform his Oath, 
affronts the © Deity of that divine Fa1TH, which 
was (as CAro in his Speech informs us) ſet up 
by our Fathers in the Capitol itſelf, even next to 
the Statue of the great God JurirER. But, 
ſecondly, they tell us, Suppoſing JuriTER had been 
angry with ReGULUs, he could not have brought 
any Evil upon him greater than what REGULUs 
brought upon himſelf. This, I confeſs, would be | 
very true, if there was no other Evil but only Pain: 
But that is ſo far from being the greateſt Evil, as that 
it is not ſo much as any Evil at all, if we may cre- 
dit ſome of the * chief Philoſophers ; among whom, 
I pray you, let REG6ULus be counted of no /mall 
Authority; if I may not rather ſay of the greate/# 
and moſt weighty : For what greater Teſtimony can 
any one defire, than that of a principal Man among 
the Romans, who rather than be-wanting in any 
Point of his Duty, choſe to undergo the moſt ex- 
quiſite Torment? But of two Evils, fay they, al- 
ways chuſe the leaſt That is in plain Words, Ra- 


b Men and the inferiour Gods cond: Argument aga inſt Regulus. 
might ſwear by Fapiter, who was e The Staicls, who (as was 
above them; but Jupiter himſelf before obſerved) allowed nothing 
could ſwear by none, but the in- to be Evil, but what concerned 
violable Faith of his Word and the Soul and Conſcience z calling 
Promiſes. 5 the Calamities of the or 

© The Heathens made Deities Fortune, ſuch as Pain or Poverty, 


— 


almoſt of every thing, viz. Faith, indifferent Things. 


Concord, Luck, &c. '  F The third Argument againſt 
4 He comes to anſwer the ſe- him, anfwered, __ | 
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ther be a Rogue than undergoe any Calamity. Can 
any Calamity then be greater, than that of Baſe- 
neſs and Injuſtice? For if even the Filth and De- 
formity of the Body be loathſome and offenſive ; 
how much more ſo muit that of the Mind needs 
be, when it is covered and polluted with Shame 
and Diſhoneſty ? Thoſe Philoſophers therefore, 
-who- diſcourſe of theſe Things with moſt Cloſeneſs 
and Severity, venture boldly to affirm, That nothing 
#s evil but only what is diſhoneft : And even thoſe 
themſelves who do it more looſely, yet always ac- 
Knowledge, That it is the greateſt however of all 
 #Evils. * That Saying of the Poet's indeed is good, 
J neither am, nor have been tied by Oath to a trea- 
. cherous Deceiver ; but it is therefore ſo, becauſe 
when ATREUs was brought upon the Stage, he 
was to make him ſpeak that which was ſuitable to 
his Character. But if once they begin to lay 
don this for a Maxim, That Faith, when given to 
#hoſe who are treacherous, is not to be kept; they had 
beſt have a care that this be not made a Refuge 
and Cover for Perjury. A for his Oaths being 
2 to an Enemy ; even War itſelf has Laws that 
belong to it; and Faith, except in ſome very few 
Caſes, is always to be kept even with our greateſt 
1% For whatever you ſwear, for Ex- 
ample, in ſuch a Manner, as that your Conſcience 
tells you it ought to be done, you are bound moſt 


t 74 | : 

The fourth Argument, taken fwear, according to the Mind of 
but of Accs Tragedy of Atrevs, him that gives the Oath ; for it 
Unfwered. © mmay be unlawful, or the like. 
d Anfwer to the fifth Argu- Beſide, *tis unreaſona ble to inter- 
ment, His Oaths being made to an pret Oaths, juſt according to the 
Enemy. © Mind. of the Impoſer : He may 
180 1 underftand he Words, have his private Meanings, &'c 
Ut mens conciperet, &c. not as tho as well as the Receiver. See up- 
It were Mens deferentis 3, for Iam on this whole Subje& Sander. 

not bound to perform whatever 1 Grin, & © M4 | 


invi- 


4 


to a Pirate, That 
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inviolably to perform it: But where it is cies 
wiſe, you do not lie under any ſuch Obligation; 
and are not perjured, though you ſhould not per- 

form it. Suppoſe, for the purpoſe,” you had ſworn 
you would 
if he would ſpare your Life; it would not be Per- 
jury, though you ſhould not 


y him ſuch a Sum 


pay it him. *For a 


Pirate is by no means a lawful Adverſary, but ra- 
ther a common Peſt and Enemy of Mankind; fo 
that no one is obliged to keep his Faith or Oath 


with him. 


For to ſwear to a Thing, and yet not 
perform it, it is not immediately to for ſtpenur 


one's 


felf : But then a Man is properly ſaid to be perju- 
red, when he ſwears * upon his Conſcience (as our 
Form runs) to do ſuch and ſuch Things, and:yet 


does not do them. 


For that of EuUrieiDeEs may 


be faid in * ſome Caſes to be very good, My Tongue 


indeed fwore, but my Conſcience did not aſſent. 


But 


had Re6uLvusin his Caſe done any thing contrary 
to the Laws and Conditions that are kept between 
e it bad deen downright N For the 


k alata likethis De- 
* of Ciceros; becauſe in an 
Oath we are not only to conſider 
the Perſon's Right whom we 
ſwear to; but God alſo, by whom 
we ſwear. *Tis true, 
can demand nothing in this Caſe ; 
but the Majeſty of God, by whom 
I ſwore, - lays an Obligation of 
Performance upon me. But Pu- 
 Fendorf de Fur. N. & G. Book IV. 
Chap. ii. Set..g. ſeems rather to 
favour our or's Opinion. 
, W 7 5 the Meaning of E 


25 oe 3 2 your ſelf. Oaths 
juſt nothing at all, 
| i they 2 no further, than 


People debgacd to be obliged by 


the Pirate 


tui ſententia ? mea 
Ca eee or Oath: i 


* 
and not with 


Book II. Chap. xiii Se. a. 


W en the e | 
among the Romans, Do you Swear 


ſuch a Thing is ſo and fo, Ex a. 
nimi tui ſententia which Words 


ſigniſy either —_— to your <= 84 


Mind , Or tw 
Hence that . Jeſt Let ph 
thor quotes in his de Orat. Cato 


the Cenſor aſk'd = Man, Have 


you a Wife or not, Eu Au. 


anſwers, Non qui dens ox Anini 
meaning, Not ace 

ng to my Mind or Liking. 
m When, for Example, a Mats 
only reads or repeats the Words of 
an Oath, or the like. . 
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8 inians, with whom he had then to do, 
were a 3 5c Adverſary, between whom and us 
there is all * the Fecial, and ſeveral other Laws 

that are common to Nations. For had it been 
otherwiſe, it is certain the Senate would never 
have delivered up ſome eminent Perſons in 
Chains-to their Enemies. . 


; "> See Chap. xi. Book I. out eee 
Generals, who had made People, | 


TT nk 2 bx; es 3 
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Bap. of fever embhient . given up to 
dhe; Enemy. ' Anfwer to the reſt of ny En 


*« brought.agang? RecuLus. | 


| lg they did deliver both *\Lvcrvs Venen | 
us and Sp. PosTHUMIUSs in their ſecond Con- 
fulſhips to. their Enemies, the Samnites ; becauſe 
being beaten at the Paſſage of Caudium, and the 
Regions. being difarmed and ſent away with Diſ- 
ce, they had concluded a Peace of their own 
ads, without any. Orders from the Senate or 
— Haoples F. Numicivs and Q. Magiivs, who 
were Tribunes of the People at the ſame Time, 
Weauſe by their Authority the Peace was conclu- 
dedg. ware likewiſe delivered; that ſo we might 
be-freed from any Obligation of, keeping it. And 
AlFthis:was done upon the Propoſal and Advice of 
RBograuvmius himſelf, who was the Perſon deli- 
* Fhe. Caſe of Maneikus, a great Wr 


p< OY Vearof Reme 4.33, General of the arne Ser El. 
- Egize Bontins, whom, he menti- vy, Book IX. Chap. 
. 0149 © 0 hs OTOL. 2. * —— a. 
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Years after, was exactly the fame, who having, | 
without any Orders from the Senate, ſtruck up an: | 
Alliance with thoſe of © Numantia, was the firſt | 
Man that ſpoke for that Bill in the Senate-houſe, | 
which by L. For1vs and SExT. ATILIUs was car- | 


n „ Ws a 


ried to the People; and which they agreeing to, 
he was delivered to the Enemy. He did more ho- 
neſtly than * SeExT. PomPe1vs, who being con- 
cerned in the ſame ſort of Crime, made Intereſt to 
be excuſed from undergoing the ſame Puniſhment, 
and by that Means eſcaped it. This Man now 
let the Appearance of Profit prevail over Heneſty; 
but in all the others mentioned; the Authority of 
Honeſty eaſily carried it from the pretended Pro- 
fit. © But to go on with ReGvrvus: Another: 
Thing urged by his Adverſaries is this, That he 
ſhould not have performed what was forribly put upore* 
him. As though a Man of Courage could be 
wrought upon by Force. But uby, ſay they, did 
He go at all to the Senate, being reſolved to diſſuade* 
the Delivery of the Captive: ? This is to blame 
him for that, which particularly deſerves, Com- 
mendation : He would not depend. upon his own-* 
Judgment, but pleading for that which he thought- 
moſt profitable, left it to be determined by the 


ſul about the Year of Rome E13, teen Years, and beat them ſeveral 
who being brought into very great Times: At laſt *tway razed b 
Streights by the Numantines, was the younger Africanus. 
forced to make a diſhonourable 4 Conſul the Year before Mar- 


League with them. The Senate, 
that they might not be bound to 
the League, delivered the Author 
of it up to the Enemy. But they 
refuſed to receive him, as the 
Samniter had Pofthumizs before. 


einus, ho made the firſt ſhame- - 


ful League with the Numantines; 


' but by his Intereſt and Intreaties 
eſcaped being delivered up to them. 


He was the firſt of the Pompeys 
that ever vas Conſul- - 


2 * 


Gee Vell. Paterc. Book II. Chap. i. - le returns to his Defence df 
e A ſmall Town in- Spain, Regulus, and anſwers the other 
which with a very few Men held Arguments urged againſt him - 


a War--againſt the Romans fours 
128 806 © Judgment! 


LY 


_ of the Senate : And had it not been for 
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el in the Caſe, the Priſoners had ſurely 
been ſent again to Carthage, and he remained ſafe 
in his-native Countrey : But. this he concluded 
would be a Prejudice to the Publick, and therefore 


 elteemed it to be no more than his Duty to ſpeak 


what he thought, and endure what might come of 

it. Laſtly, They add, That whatever makes high. 
ly. for one's Profit and Advantage, thereby becomes 
boneſt, I anſwer, That it f may indeed antece- 
dently be ſuch, but can never thereby become ſuch: 
For nothing is profitable but what is honeſt ; and 

_ "Things do not become honeſt by their firſt being 
profitable, but become profitable by their firſt being 
honeſt, I conclude therefore, That of all thoſe 
great and wonderful Examples, which might eaſily 
be brought upon this Subject, it will be hard to 
find any more illuſtrious and commendable than 


5 3 „„ nh rs SATs . | 1 13 3 
Hui Ggnifies to be made, and it cannot be made honeſt by its be- 
of afQtually to be: The Meaning ing profitable, if it were other- 
Ss, That a Thing which is very wife diſhoneft | 
 Frofitable may Se alſo honeſt 3 but 
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RecvLvs's Returning to Carthage, a Commendati- 
tn of thaſe Times. The Sacredne/s of an Oath, 
Ibo extorted by Force among the ancient Romans. 
This illuſtrated 'by the Example of Poutronius 


UT the only Thing that deſerves our Admi- 
ration, in all this glorious Conduct of Rxou- 


| Captives, As for his returning again to Cartbaze 


us, is his perfuading the Senate not to reſtore the 


Caae.xxxi, OFFICES. 43:3 WM 
it is true we admire it in our Days, but at thoſe 
Times he could not have poſſibly avoided it. The 
Age, I think, therefore ſhould rather be com- 
mended for that, than the Man. For there is no- 
thing our Anceſtors took greater Care of, than that 

the Tie of an Oath ſhould be always held as moſt 

ſacred and inviolable. This appears plainly from 
the XII Tables; it appears from thoſe Laws which 
are called * Sacratæ; it appears from the ſtrict Ob- 
ſervation of Leagues, by which we are obliged to 
keep Faith even with Enemies; and laſtly, it ap- 
pears from the Puniſhments and Penalties which 
ve been inflicted by the Cenſors; who in no one 
Thing have been more ſevere, than in puniſhing 
thoſe who had tranſgreſſed their Oaths. M. Pom- 

PONIUs, a Tribune of the People, once entered 
an Action againſt * L. MANLIUs, the Son of Au- 
Us, who had been Dictator, for holding that 
Office ſomewhat longer than he ſhould have done. 
And amongſt other Things brought in this too a- 
gainſt him, That he kept his Son Titus, who 
was afterwards ToRQUATvs, from Converſation 
with the World, and had ftrifly charged him to 
live ſolitary in the Countrey. As ſoon as the 
Son heard his Father was in Trouble about this 


Buſineſs, he is reported 


2» 


out for Rome, and eg 


2 Becauſe the Commons, think 
ing they were oppreſſed by the 
Nobles, raiſed a Sedition, and re- 
tiring to a Place call'd Sacer mons, 
refuſed to return till fuch and fuch 
Privileges were granted them by 
the Senate. 'The Laws made up- 
on that Occafion were call'd Sa- 
crate. See Livy, Book Il. Chap. 
XXXi1, XXxiii. and Paul. Manut. 


de Leg. Rom. p- 39 f 
2 Surnamed Imperieſss 2 Yau 


immediately to have ſet 
ae early in the Morning to 
: Hant and noble Roman; he was 


choſe DiQator upon a religious 
Account, for driving a Nail into 


Fi en Temple, [Livy, Book 
Chap. iii.] but a War fal- 
ling out in the mean time, he 
would have managed that too, 
imperiouſly forcing the Youth to 
take Arms; which got him the 


Hatred of the Tribunes, and 


made thy! ey accuſe him, a- 
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 PomPoni1Us's Houſe, PomPonivs was no ſooner 
told of his coming, but he got up immediately; 
and thinking the Youth, out of Anger, had brought 
ſome Complaint againſt his Father, commanded 
all-others to depart the Room, and him alone to 
be brought in to him. As ſoon as the young Man 
was got into the Room, he drew his Sword, and 
ſwore he would immediately kill Pomyon1vs, un- 
leſs he would promiſe him upon Oath to meddle 
with his Father no further. Pomyonivs, out of 
ſudden Apprehenſion of the Danger, did ſwear to 
him accordingly, and diſcharged his Father from 
any more Trouble ; having firſt reported the Mat- 
ter to the People, and told them why he was for- 
ced to let fall his Action. Thus ſtrict and conſci- 
entious were People at. thoſe Times in- obſerving 
their Oaths. And this Tirus MaxLrus is that 
very Perſon, who being afterwards: challenged: by 
a.mighty Frenchman, killed him in a Duel by the 
River“ Anien, and was ſurnamed ToxqQuaTus 
from wearing a Chain, (in Latin, Torguis) which 
he took from his Neck. The ſame Man again, in 
his third Conſulſhip, put to Flight and defeated 
the Latins near Veſeris. He was indeed a very 
great and extraordinary Perſon Who as he ſhew- 
ed his Love, in this Caſe, to his Father, ſo he was 
{ unnaturally cruel to his Son. 


„ 


e The Year of Rome 394, 7. f His Son fought a Gngle Com- 
Vintius Pennus, being Dictator. bat with Geminius Metius, a ſtout 
Livy, Book VI. Chap. ix, x. Latin, and overcame him; but 


4% A River in Taly, that falls 


into the Tiber a few Miles above 


Riame ; whence tis now call'd Te- 


vrrone, that is, the little Tiber. 


e Another River in Italy, not 
far from the Foot of the Mountain 
— 
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-_ gour and Barbarity. 


becauſe he did it without Leave 
from him who was General, he 
commanded his Head to be cut off, 
for his Breach of Military Diſci- 
pline: Hence Manliana Imperia, 
uſed. to fignify any unnatural Ri- 
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Citax, x dl. 
: CHAP. XXX 
The Severity of 
_ Oaths. The: Example of 


to the Senate, upon Oath of returning. Fraud not 
Sufficient to excuſe 4 Perjury.. A reſolute Action 


of the Senate in not redeeming eight-thouſand Pri- 


ners. The Senn on of. this Head. 


B. as RzcuLvs did. well in 1 derforming his 
Oath; ſo thoſe Ten, who, after the Battle at 
Cannæ, were by HANNIBAL. ſent to the Roman Se- 
nate, upon Oath of returning to the Carthaginian - 
Camp, if they could not obtain an Exchange of 


Priſoners, did ill if they did not return according, 


ly: Concerning whom Writers have differed in 


their Relations. Pol vBIuUs, an Author of very 
good Credit, informs us, Ten Perſons of conſi- 
derable Quality were ſent to the Senate; and that 
nine of them did honeſtly return to the Camp, not 
having been able to obtain what they went about; 
hut the tenth ſtaid behind and remained at . 
This Man, as ſoon as he was out of the Camp, 


pretending he had forgot to take ſomething along 


with him, went back thither again; as thiging 
his returning under ſuch a Colour, was a very ſu 
ficient Performance of his Oath. But certainly 


he was miſtaken; for Cunning, is. ſo far from ex- 
cuſing A Fenury, *t that it aggravates i it t rather, and ' 


the Romans againſt the Breakers of | 
2 ſent by HANxIBAL 


2 An eminent Eilers, Na- 
tive of Acbaia, and Son of one 
Lycortas, a Prince of that Coun- 
trey; but aſterwards brought to 
Rome, where he was admired for 
his 1 by all the Great 
Men, Scipio, Lælius, &c. He 
wrote in os a Hiſtory" of the 


World, containing forty Books; ; 


moſt of which are now loſt. . 

b For all Departure from the 
e of an Oath ( they are 
the Words "of - a very great 


is a Degree of Perjury .. and a 
Man is never a whit the leſs for- 


_ becauſe his Perjury is a 
| * 
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makes it the more criminal. This therefore was 
no more than a fooliſh piece 'of Craftineſs, impu- 
dently pretending to paſs for Prudence : Where- 
upon the Senate took care to order, that my crafty 
Gentleman ſhould be ſent back in Fetters again to 
HanniBar. But the gloriouſeſt Action of the 
Senate was this; HANNTBAL had © eight thouſand 
of our Soldiers his Priſoners, not fuch as had ei- 
ther been taken in Battle, or had fled from any 
imminent Danger of their Lives; but were left 
in the Camp by Paulus and VarRo, the then 
two Conſuls. The Senate decreed that theſe 
ſhould not be ranſomed, though it might have 
been done with a ſmall Sum of Money ; for 
no other End but to let our Soldiers ſee, that 
either they muſt reſolve to conquer or die. 
Upon the News of which, as the fame Author 
tells us, Hannisar preſently began to be dif- 
heartened, when he ſaw that the Senate and Peo- 
ple of Rom? had fo great Reſolution even in the 
midſt of their Misfortunes. Thus, we'ſee, Ho- 
neſty gets the Better in the Compariſon, againſt 
that which has only the Appearance of Profit. 
But Actros, who has written an Hiſtory in 
Greet, fays, More of them returned under this 
Pretence to the Camp, hoping by fuch a Trick to 
get quit of their Oaths; and That they were all of 


than ordinary. And tho Men 
think by ſuch Devices to ſave 
themſelves harmleſs from the 
Guilt of fo great a Sin, they do 


Confuls were defeated by Hanui- 
22 


4 A learned Reman, who was 
r and Fribune of the Peo- 


really increaſe it, by adding to 
their Iniquity the impudent Folly 
of mocking God, and deceiving 
themſelves. EE 35 ; N 
_ © Aﬀer the Battel at Cannæ, 
| where Paulus and Varro the two 


| 5 He writ the Annals of the 


man Empire in Greek, which 
are thought, to haue been tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Q. Claudius 
Duadrigarius, and to be the 
Claudii Annales Aciliani, quoted 


them 
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them branded with Shame and 8 by the 


Cenſors. But let us now put an End to this 
third Head; ſince from what has been ſaid it is 
apparently manifeſt, That whatever is contrary to 
the Virtue of Fortitude ; that is to fay, whatever 
is done with a timorous, mean, diſheartned, ab- 
ject Spirit, can never be really and truly profita- 
ble, becauſe it is wicked, diſgraceful, and odious, 

And ſuch would this Action of REGUuLvus have 
been, had he either, in delivering his Senſe about 
the Captives, ſpoke what was: for his tun, not 
the Publick Security; or afterwards choſen to re- 
——_— inſtead 8 to fulfil * 
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Nothing contrary tn Temperance, Kc. can * Tn 
| Profitable. Who thoſe Philoſophers were, that 
made Happinge Miſery confift in Plea = 
and Pain. This Opinion ruins all Virtue, 
dence, Fortitude, Temperance, and Fuſlice - Hows 
ever, 5 Philoſophers endeavour to clear them- 


ſelves of this Imputation ; but cannot get well 
off. Pleaſure oppoſite to Honeſtly. The Abſurdi- 
ty of thoſe, who would have made Happineſs. to 

_ conſiſt in both theſe. A ſbort Hagan" of 
this laft Book. - How far Pleaſure may be dllow- 

5, A Cong on, by _ n, fo bis 
i 


7 E have now „ Eniſhed our thirs Head; RY 
fourth and laſt remains only to be ſpoke L 


* Hd has dern that nothing contrary g. ee of the genera 


to, 


can ever be profitable, that is Virtues, Fuſtice, Prudence, and 
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to, which contains in it Decency, Modeſty, Mo- 
deration, Continence and Temperance. - And 
can any Thing be Profitable, that is oppoſite to a 
Train of ſuch excellent Virtues? There hath 
deen however a Sect of Philoſophers, Scholars of 
ARISTIPPUs, who were call'd * Cyrenaicks; and 
others, who had the Name of © Annicerians given 
them, that affirm all Good to confiſt in Pleaſure, 
and count Virtue it ſelf therefore only defirable, be- 
cauſe of ſome Pleaſure which it bringsalorig with it. 
But theſe being now almoſt worn out of Pate, 
Ericuxus is mightily come into Vogue, the great 
Supporter, and, as it were, ſecond Founder of the 
fame Opinions. With theſe we muſt fight (as 
they ſay) with Might and Main, if ever we think 
of ſupporting the Cauſe, and maintaining the In- 
tereſt of Virtue and Honeſty. For if what Me- 
trodorus has written paſs for Fruth, That whatever 
can truly be call'd our Profit, nay and all the Welfare 
and Happineſs of Life, confifts in a firm Conſtitution 
of Body, and a well-grounded Hope of its laſting 
Contintante ; it is certain this Profit, nay this ſoue- 
reign Profit (for ſuch they account it) muſt ſome- 
times be ſet in oppoſition to Honeſty.  * For what, 


Courage * It only remains that See Menage on Laertius's Life of 
he ſhew the ſame of the Ariftippus, where he ſhews there 
Fourth, Temperance ; which he were two call'd Anniceris : The 
| endeavours to do in this Chap- former Contemporary with Plato, 
ter. 5 and his Redeemer when a Slave 
d Becauſe Ariftippus (hep: in gina; and the latter of this 
Xiv. Book I.] was born at Cy- Set. To T4 

zene," a Town in Afri. 4 An Athenian, Scholar and 


- © $0 call'd from one Auni- moſt intimate Friend to Epi- 


ceris, a Cyrenian, Scholar of curus; often mention'd by our 
Parebates., a Cyrenaick, He Author. W 
<orrefted a little the Cyrenaick e He proceeds to ſhew, That 
Opinions, and therefore was this Opinion ruins all the Vir- 
| Call'd Founder of a new Set. tues; as firſt, Prudence. 
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in the firſt Place, will be the Office of Prudence ? 
only to cater and look about for . Pleaſures? How 
miſerable a Caſe is that Virtue in, which is thus 
made a Servant and Pander to Pleaſure? But 
what ſhall be her Buſineſs in this Office? to taſte 


and d iſtinguiſn ingeniouſly betwixt Pleaſures? 


Suppoſing this to be a pleaſant Buſineſs, tis cer- 
tainly the moſt ſcandalous one that could ever have 
been thought on. Again, Can he that makes Pain 
be the greateſt Evil, have ever ſuch a Virtue as 
Fortitude in him, the very Nature of which con- 


ſirſts wholly in deſpiſing of Pains and Difficulties ? 


J know Epxcurus upon ſeveral Occaſions, and 
this in particular, ſpeaks very couragiouſly as to 
the Matter of Pain; but we muſt not conſider ſo 
much what is ſaid, as what ought to be ſaid by a 
Man of his Principles, who makes Pleaſure: and 
Pain to be the ultimate Bounds of Man's Happi- 


neſs and Miſery. So again, if you'd hear him a- 


bout Continence and Temperance, he tells you abun- 


Places; but he is gravelf'd (as we ſpea 
can never be able to acqu 


dance of extraordinary Things in a great many 


k) and 


it himſelf handſomelyy 


For with what Face of Reaſon can he commend 
Temperance, who places his Happineſs in the En 


joyment of Pleaſures? When 


the ſenſual Appe· 


tite follows after Pleaſures, and it is the Buſi- 


neſs of Temperance to 


correct that 


Appetite. 


8 * ſtill they . in. each oF theſe 


e e 2 * 
makes Pleaſure his ſoveraign 


£ That is Pleafure C Epicurar $ 


| Happineſs) confiſts in indulging 


the ſenſual Appetite ; but Tem- 

conſiſts in oppoling this 
Appetite; therefore Temperance 
and Pleaſure can never agree; and 


Enſequently Epicurus is inconſi- 
_ 9 — when he com- i 


Gon, 


8 Having prov'd that this O- 
pinion ruins all the Virtues; 


he proceeds to ſhew, how: theſe 
themſelves off. - 
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or other: Thus Prudence is admitted, and defin'd 
te be the Skill of ſupplying us with Pleaſures, and de- 
fendin us from Pains: And they make out Forti- 
tude as well as they can, by ſaying it conſiſts in 
deſpiſing Death and enduring Torments: They do 
bring in a fort of Temperance too, tho' not with- 

out a great deal of Straining and Difficulty ; but 
however they make a Shift, after ſome Faſhion, 
dy ſaying, they count it the greateſt Pleaſure, if 
they can but be exempt from Pain and Uneaſineſs. 


Thus theſe three Virtues ſtand up pretty well; 


but Fuffice, the fourth, totters mightily with them, 
or rather indeed is quite fallen to the Ground; 
with all thoſe Duties which relate to the Mainte- 
nance of human Society: For what Kindneſs, 
Liberality, Affability or Friendſhip can there be 
ſt thoſe, who deſire theſe Virtues not pure- 
for themſelves, but only in relation to their 
or Advantage ? To make ſhort then, I 
thall only ſay; that, as I have ſhewn before, That 
nothing can be Profitable which is contrary to Ho- 
neſty; ſo now I do affirm, That Pleaſure in ge- 
neral is contrary to Honeſty. I the more blame 
therefore n and Carrieno, who 
thought this Diſpute: might be brought to an Iſſue, 
if they join'd both Pleaſure and Virtue together, 
like a Man and a Beaſt as it were in the fame 
Yoke. For Virtue can never admit of | this Con- 
junction, but abhors and diſdains it; nor can ever 
the ſoveraign Good and Evil, which muſt be one 
fingle and pie Thing, be made up and com- 
Pounded of ſuch different Principles. But of this, 


eehte on Book1. Chap. 1. Happineſs conſiſt in Pleafure and 


1 Two hiloſophers often men- Honeſty join'd Fr 
tion'd by our Author, who made fin my” 
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Virtues, to bring themſelves off by one little Shift 
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wa 
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which is a Thing of the greateſt Moment, I have 
written at large in * another Work : Let us now 
return to our preſent Subject: What has been ſaid 
in this laſt Book, I hope, is enough to a ons) 
ſee, how it is his Duty to determine his Choice, 
if that which ſeems uſeful and expedient for him, 
ſhould come into Competition with that which is 
Honeſt, But if it ſhould be faid, That even Plea- 
ſure carries with it the Appearance of Profit; let it 
alſo be conſider' d, That it never can be brought 
to an Agreement with Honeſty: For the moſt 
that can poſſibly be ſaid for Pleaſure, (that we 
may not ſeem wholly to exclude it) is, That 
it ſerves by way of Sauce, to give a Reliſh to 
a > but ban: no true "TIO or OR in 
it ſe | pcs v.43 


This is the Preſent, 1 Mark, that your 
Father ſends you, and in my Opinion *tis a 
very good one; but that will depend upon 
the Uſe you ſhall make of it. However en- 
tertain, among CRATIPPUs's Lectures, theſe 
three Books, and ſhew them at leaſt the Civility 
due to Strangers. Had it been my Fortune to 
have come to Athens (" which had ſurely been 
done, if I had not been recall'd by the Cries of 
my Countrey) you might then perhaps ſometimes 
have heard my Lectures: However ſince now, 
in peruſing theſe Sheets, you'll have my Voice, 
as it were, by Proxy; Pray beftow upon them 
as much Time as you can, and I am ſure you can 
as much as you pleaſe. When I hear you take 


k His Books De Finibus Bono- would be very advantagious to the _ 


Jum & Malerum. Publick. See his own Relation 
1 Hewas on his way thither; of it, at 3 of his firſt 

but was ſent home again by ſome Philippick, 

who told him, that his Preſence 
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a Pleaſure in this Sort of Studies, "twill delight 


me to — 2 vou (which I hope may be ſpeedi- 
Iy) Fa 


28 and Inſtructions. 80 
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o Face; or however to write to you, 
tho” at never ſo great a Diſtance, In the mean 
Time, Adieu, my dear Cicero, and afſure your 
ſelf, that he no one in the World is more dear 
to me than you are, ye? you'll hereafter be much 
more ſo, if I find you take 7 es in _ mag 
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wm The frft” Figure refers to one of the three Books, the 
TO” 40. to * Chapter f that Book. 5 


A. 
ademichs little differing froth 


the Peri ateticks, I, I» 3, 4+ . 
have a right to treat about Du- 
ties, I, 2. how differing from 
the Scepticks, and why they 


diſpute againſt every thing, 2, 2. 
formerly the ſame with the Pe- 


ripateticks, 3, 4. are not tied | 


to a Set of Opinions, Bon | 
Accuſing , how far allow wable , 
2, 1 
Alis the Hiſtorian, 32. 
Acknowledgment a ſaffeient Re- 
turn of a Kindneſs, 2, 20. 
Acropolis, its Entrance, 2, 12. 
Action gives a true Value to Vir- 
tue, 1, 6. to take place of Spe- 
culation, 1, 6, 43, 44, 45 · not 
to be ventur d n, if we doubt 
of its Honeſty, 1, 9. ſhould N 
free from Raſhneſs, &c. 1, 2 
three Rules to be obſerv'd for 
keeping Decorum in our Actions, 
15 
be Jbfervd i in our Actions, 
1, 40. theſe depend upon Time 
and Place, 1, 40. good Actions 
ill apply' d become ill ones, 2, 18. 
Actors chuſe the Parts fitteſt for 
Fheir Humours, 1, 31. reſpe& 
| ? 8 


1. 


Order and Regularity to Agamemnon ſacrificed his 


Modety, Ts 355 k 
Admiration, how mov'd in Nea, 


25 10, ; 7 4 : 
Advantages tempt Men to be 
Rogues, 3, 10. | 
Advice of to be aſted in ü 
Proſperity, 1, 26. of expe- 
rienc'd Men, in doubt, 1, 41. 
Rules about taking this Advice, 
1, 41. : 
Advocates may plead for what. is - 
not really true, 2, 14- 


Adiles who, and their Magnifi- | 


cence, 2, 16. 
Affability wins People s Love, 2, 
If | 


Affectation odious, I, 36. 


Africanus his ſaying, That Men 
grown proud, Sc. 1, 26. his 

Retirement and Saying, me 

he was never leſs Idle, &c. . 
1. Afric. the younger 7 

Carthage and Numantia, 1, 22. 

Son of Paulus, 1, 33. not to 

be corrupted by Money, 2, 22. 


Daugh- 

ter, 3, 25. 
Agreement between the ſeveral 
Orders, the Support of a State, 
3, 22+ 


Fox, is commended, 1, 42. 
Aan, Character, I, Hex, 


* w 


4 


cnde Pheraus che Tyrant, 
Alexa oder the Great, often guilty . 
of 3 Vices, 1, 26. chidden 
by bis Father for giving Mo- 


den, 2, T5» 
Ambition a great Cauſe of Ioju- 


ſtice, 1, 8, 19. is generally in 


Men of the greateſt Souls, ibid. 
is contrary to true Courage, 1, 


29, 20, robs a Mari of his Li- 
berty,/ 1, 20. is deſfructive to 


a State, F, 25s 3, 21. 
Anger againſt Adverſaries to be 
avoided, 2, 25. eſpecially in 


» I, 25. alſo in com- 


mon Diſcourſez- in Chiding, 


and in Us arrels, 1, 38. 
Annicerian hiloſophers, 3 » 33, 


Another's Right, ſee 


=... 3 _ 35 14. 
E 


ss Venus, 
plauſe; the e 
8 1, 19, 20. 


32. 


Ats the Sicyonian, 2, 23. 
2 I, 41, 3, 33 


5 Is, 2+ 


Ariſtotle neglected Eloquence, 1, 


. his Opinion about Shews to 
the People, Sc. 2, 16. makes 


Hy 6 Ul oi al other 
| as with 


out Prudence at home, Se. 
IT, 22+ 


Aſſent not to be given haſtily, 


T, 6. 
Atbens « famous Uanerbty, 1, 1. 
2. 
1ans make 2 cruel Edict, 
35 17. forſake their Ci 
tear of the Perfians, ibid. 
1 diſhoneſt Propoſal, G0. 


** one great Cauſe of Inju- 
ſtice, 1, 7, 8. a Sign of a nar- 


row and ſordid Spirit, 1, 20. 
e ſhould be free from 


WA Skate, 25 22. 


: a W A, (©, "hh e 
9 - Ry RIES ESTs 
£ 6 
+. 
: 
* - 


of it to be 
Aquillias's Formule, 3, 14, 15. 


for 


5 25 21. is de- | 


vE 
Bali. the Myrian, 2, 17. 


Barga ins ſhould be made at a 
Word, 3, 


15. 
Beauty of two ſorts, 1, 36. how 


to be gotten, ibid. 

Becoming, ſee Decency. 

ap how we ſhould judge of 
their Value, 1, 15. done either 
by our Money or Induſtry, 2, 
15. relate either to the Repub- 
lick, or to Particulars, 2, 19. 
Ge. upon whom beſt beſtow d, 
2, 13, 20. 

Body ſnould be inur d to Labour, 
1, 23. the Care Nature has ta- 
ken in its Fabrick, 1, 35. 

— 2 N ee Liberality. | 

owed all forts of 

* I, 29. 
Bragging very unbecoming, 1, 38. 

Bribery in Magiſtrates the Ruin 
of a Republick, 1 21, 22. 
Laws made a it by the 

16, 2, 21. 

Brutes, how differing from Men, 
I, 4, Cc. we often talk of 
their Courage, but not Juſtice, 
Oe. I, 16. | 

Brutus depos'd Collatinss, 3, 10. 

Building ; its Meaſures and End, 


Buyers hould not uſe Arts to beat 


down the Prizes, 37 15 See 


CEfer, en bende, 2 
facetious Man, 1, 37. 
Cæſar broke throꝰ the moſt facred 
Ties for the Sake of Empire, 
1, 8. rob'd ſome that he might 
be generous to others, 1, 14- 
rent and mangled his Countrey, 
, 17- was murder d for 8 
Tyranny, 2, · trium 
Marſeilles, &c. * 


WE ** 


— 


2, 13. lov'd Villany, cho he 


1 3 | 


. himſelf King of the Rm, 
Cc. 4,21. 


 Collicratides too careful of his 


Fe INDEX. 
ty was witked. and dereftable,  Cimon of he's WY. 
of Men to be re- 


.garded in Giving, 1, 8. 2, 18. 
make that not to be a Crime, 
which uſually is one, . Js 4. 


R Cities, in taking them 


Calling, ſee 1 3 3 
Calli and Dinomachus join 


Pleaſure and Virtue, 3, 33 · 

Kabine, what, 2, of 

Cannius's Bargain, 

Carriage toward if Me Men to be 

taken care of, 1, 28, 35. 
 Carthaginians treacherous, 1, 12, 
Cato Cenſarius, his Letter to Pop- 
: £©% I, 17. caus'd the third 

rthaginian War, 22 23 · _ 

Apothegms, 1, 29. 

* managing an 8 25 


to be done cruelly, Sc. 1, 24 


4 the great uſe of them, 2,4. 


why at firſt built, 23 21, 22. 
Citizens Duties, 1, 34. 
Claudius Centumalus, 3, 16. 
W » how far laudable, 


chase beat by Epaninondas, 
2 mY 

Cloaths; only Health to. be re- 

| garded i in them, 1, 30. Mode- 
ration to be "obſerv'd in the 

EFineneſs of them, I, 36. 

. avoided, 1, 35, 


: Care, Father to Uticenfis, his lea : All Things at firſt 


eee 35 


x ca Uticenfir's $ Genius, 1, 31. 
too headſtrong 
or the Intereſt of the P 

5 22. 
KA 83 what, 32 3 · 
Catulus not inferior to Pompey, 


1, 22. Catuli counted the beſt 


Speakers, IT, 37» 


_ Chiding ſometimes neceſſary , 


192 I, 38. Rules to be obſerv d in 
it, wid. 
Chilaren naturally low d, 3 


Cbmippus's excellent Saying, 3, 


10. 


Ciceros Service to his Countrey- 


men by Writing, 1. t. aſſumes 
to himſelf the Virtues. of an 

Orator, c. ibid. his prudent 
Pre the Republick, 

2, 22. 2, 24. got his Preſer- 

ments by all the Votes, 2, 17. 
betakes himſelf to Retirement, 

3, I. . * have gone to 
_ Athens, 3, 
 . Cimbers and Ct 


, 1, 12. 


in ſtandin E 


Were ſo, 15 7. what Thix 


are common to all, 1, 16- 


Company; a Man would be wea - 


ry of his Life without it, 1 
to keep n good 2 
wiſe Men recommends youpg 
People, 2, 13. | 


Conceal, how differing” from qor | 


to tell, 3, 12. what it is, 4 
Concord 2 Pillar 2 wy 

2, 22. 
Confidence, ſee Truſt. 
Conſtantia, what it is, I - 20+ 
Contemplation ſhould give place 

to Action, 1, 4, 6, 43, 4. 
Copulation, the Deſire of it na 

ral to all Animals, 1, 4. 
Corinth _ bz che Romans, 1, 
41. 351 5 


Correction, * Chiding, Puniſh 


ment. 527 
Covetouſnels; ; ſee Awarice. 


Counteriance to be kept. always _ 


the ws without Dejection, 
1,2 * 

Counterfeit: nothipg-ram he-laſt- 
* that Ns on RS | 


| 
| 
N 
| 
| 
> 
| 
1 
| 
d 
| 
| 
3 
| 


* 99 © 0 A 
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Coantrey claims 2 Share in us Sh eee 


1, 8. the Love we have for it 
. (wallows. up all other Loves, 


, 17, their Wickedneſs who 


* ns 4 $ 


. Courage is a 


injure it, 1, 17. every one that 
is able ought to ſerve it, 1,20. 


Parents, 1, 17, 45+ 3, 23. 
1 


for Honeſty, x, 19. an Enemy 


to Treachery, Fc. iid. to De- 


ſire of Applauſe, 1, 20. conſiſts 


in two Things, ibid. is obtain d 


by the Mind, not the Body, 
it, univerſal and particular, 


1 23 in War, recommends 


young Men, 2, 13. teaches us 


to fear: 
nothing r con- 


nothing, Cc. 3, 27. 
trary to it, 3, 26, Oc. 

| Craft, fee Cunning. - 

Erafſu 
bout I, $. made Heir 
* a falſe Will, 3s 18. an ill 


. „ my an Orator, I, 37. 
25 1 * by an Accuſation, 


+; the Wealthy, dle, 


1 16. Mp 

. „ Who he was, 1, 1. 
2, 2% 

" Cruelty moſt contrary to Nature, 


25 11. 


© Cunning far from true Wiſdom, 
3 I7+ the great 


I, 1 

" Mi dercn. 17. doth not 

excuſe from Perjury, but rather 
aggravates it, 3, 32. 


— 


| | Cattem and Civil Conſtitutions 


to be follow'd, 1, 41. ſome 


may act againſt them, and o- 


thers not, ibid. 
| Cynicks argue againſt Modeſty, 


36 0 be wholly rejected, 


. 41» 
| 3 Philoſophers, 4 33 


1 74 D FR, . 
0 * 


det feat 
dalous, 3z 19, 25 : | 


M 


ſhould be preferr' d even before 


Ea. his 9 a- 


£ 1, 24+ we ſhould enda nger our 
| fs e than the Public 


"on forgiven, &c, 2, 22, 23. 
. Governgurs ſhould hinder Peg- 


a Man from being 
bound by his Promiſe, 1, 10. 
Decency obſerv'd by Man only, 1, 
4. inſeparable from Honeſty, 
1, 27. is ſeen in all the Parts 
of Honeſty, ibid. two Sorts of 


ibid. draws the Approbation of 
; 4 1, 28. relates both to Bo- 
dy and Mind, ibid. nothing 
decent that's cont to a 
Man's Genius, 1, 58 
of Living according to univerſal 
N I, ag: 29, 30+ accord- 
ing to each Man's particular 
one, 1, 30, 31. according to 
one's. Place or Station in wo 


_ I FF wi 1 
| c. 


bed; es, Hands, &c. 3574 
conſiſts in three things, ibid. 
Decorum of the Poets, 1, 28. 
Defending more laudable than to 
accuſe, 2, 14. to defend a guilty 
Perſon lawful, 36id. _ | 
Definez the Subject of a Di. 
courſe ought to be defin'd at the 
beginning, 1, 2. 
8 five Heads of it, 
3 in ſome Caſes ſinful, 3s 
FS od; Bl hola » who he 
was, 1, 1. blan Pericles, 2, 


 Dentetries forſaken by the Mace- 
donians, 2, 7. 

Demoſthenes a Hearer of Plato, 
'T, 1. at what age he n his 


Study, 2 
- Defire of <3; &c. fee An 
rice, Ambition. 


NONE! different from ha ing 


bg: 


— 


"an lf Opinion of, 2, 10. 
Dicearchus's Book about the De- 
ſtruction of Men, 2, 5. 
Difficult Subjects, ſee Study, Dif- 
ficulty makes a Thing more 
honourable, x, 19+ 
Diogenes and 3 diſpute, 
3» 12, 13» - 
Dion — by Plato, 1, 5 
2 the Sicilian Tyrant, 2, 


Dire a wandring Traveller, 


1, 16. 
Diſcourſe; Variety in Mens Ways 
of it, 1, 30. not to be 55 
up with Greek Expreſſions, 1, 
31. of two ſorts, 1, 37. 2, 14. 
common Diſcourſe ſhould be ea - 
fy, We ibid. free from Paſli- 
on, Cc. x, 38. ſhould be agree- 
| able to the SuljeRt v we diſcourſe 
pon, 1, fb 40. 
Di i ſputing O two ſorts, by Rea- 
ſon and by Force, 1, 11. 
Diſſimulation ſhould be 
$ 
Dividen ſhould take in the whole 
Matter divided, To 3˙ 
Dolus malus, what, 
niſh'd by the Civil 


lowable, 25 16, 17. 


tis honeſt or not, T, 9» in 
Caſes of doubt aſk experienc'd 
Mens Advice, 41. 

Duties: The whole Subject of 
them conſiſts of two parts, , 3 
middle and perfect ones, ibi 
3, 3» 4+ incumbent on us in 
every part of our Lives, 1, 2. 

"greater ones to take Place be- 


fore leſs, I, 10. Duty to Pa- a 
| Feats adorns a young Man, 5 13· 


E. 


5 Ee of Youth à lauda- 


ble Employment, 1 * 


. 


£5 pa- 


WS, 2; 15. 

Donations to the People, when — — . 

| Evenneſs of Temper, a Part of 

Doubt: We ſhould do nothing, 
of which we doubt whether 


g * 1 W 9 
4 * > - * 5 R 


7 DEX. 


IT, 44 · 

Effeminacy to be , I 4. 
te Niceneſa. i 

Eier, its Signification, 1, 30. | 

Eloquence preferable to acute 
Thinking, I, 44- its great- 
force, Se. 2, 14. its Downfal 
in Rome, 2, 19. gives one Op- 
75 ities o obliging many, 
ibi 


Enemies by the old Romans call d 
Strangers, I, 12+ Juſtice to be 
kept towards them, I, 11, 12. a 

2, 29+ Difference of Carriage 
to be obſery'd toward them, 
1, 12. none to be reckonꝰ d 
Enemies, but who take up 
Arms againſt the State, 1, 257 

Ennius, x, 8, 16. > 

Epicurus roins ine of Virtue, 1, 2. 
1 Fa akes Happineſs conſiſt 

ſure, 3, 555 endeavours 
vain, ibid. 

1 how to be gotten, 0 | 

ter'd, Se. I, 26. 22 2 24. 28. | 
tis a Scandal to tuin it by 
Neglect, 2, = what the beſt, 
that can be leſt to a Son, 15 


33- 


thoſe of 
E Fortune i leſs than 5 


the Soul, : 
Euripides's e 3721. 


Heat la, what it ſignifies, 1, 4 

Exacting to be avoided in Deal- * 

Exerciſe requiſite to make Men 
perfect, 1, 18. 

Extraordinary Things move 2 8 


miration, 23 10. 


Pz | F. A. 


The IN DE x. 


. 
v TZabes's Trick, 2, 10. 
Fab. Maximus his wiſe De- 
laying, x3 24+ his Subtilty and 


Cunning, 5» "_ 
Fiebricaxs's Juſtice, 1, 13. 3, 4522+ 


Faith the Foundation of Juſtice, 
1, 7. ſet up in the Capitol next 
"to Ju ter, 37 29. to be kept 
with! 


of Life by their Sons, 1, 

Rules to be obſery'd in * 
ting them, 1, 33 · whether to 
de accuſed by their Sons, ſhould 
they plot againſt the State, 35 


| i. of Injuftice, 1, 7. 
Promiſes made throught Fear 
2 10, an impro- 


not bindi 

* per Way etting Men to be 

.of our Side; — the ill Con- 
ences of it, 2, 7758. 1 8 

Fecial Law of the Romans, I, 11. 


A. en by the Sroicks, 1 7. 


. e e a Form in Law, 


p hen laudable, 'Y, 52; _ Gas 
Fr, 
EI LINN 


mes Wy 


e 


orm or Rule, 3, 5. 
Fortune muſt yield to Nature, 1, 
her Influence upon the _ 


ns will never be wa 


while Men hope to make t 
Fortunes by them, 2, 8. to be 
tranſported with gocd or ill 


Fortune ſhews a mean a Spirit, 
43 26. : 4 


. T 8 KY > — 
— 


emies, ibid. See Oaths. 
Fathers often follow'd in rag 


their Enemies, 
Genius, — Nature. 
Seometrictans Method, 


Freedom, wherein it conſt, , 


 Fretfolneſs upon unſeaſonable Vi- 
ſits, Sc. to be avoided, 1, 25. 
Friends neceflary for all, 2, 8. all 
common among Friends, r, 16. 
the Counſel of Friends ſhould 
be aſked, 1, 26. Men are born 
for their Friends, as well as. 
themſelves, 1, 8. Corrections, 
«Counſel, Cc. due among 
Friends, 1, 17. How much. 
may be done for the Sake 1 
Friend, 3, 10. Damon and 
thas two Friends, ibid. Clofe- 
neſs of Union between Friends, 


* 
eee become 


one, 1, 1. is cemented by 
Likeneſs of Manners, ibid. to 
be broken off by little and lit- 
"Fs of 5 5 
Fi. CG. 
gern ie 
G2 8 g to pl 
Generals of the Ein ddl. 
* . 8 


Gentile Jeſts, I, 29. . ag. 


2 3S* 


Oloty made up of three Ingredi- 


ents, 2, 9. 1 wrote two 
Books about it, ibid. muſt he 
uſed with Diſcretion z and what 
the ee to it, x: 4a, 
I ol not to EY Gon- 
: 3 2s 12. but 

2, 13. can't be rae he unleſs 
founded upon 2 2, 20. 
inconſiſtent with Wi 


Zo 2 
Duties to them TE 
Vorm d firſt, I, 48. hob hate | 
Favour may be procured, 2, 3. 
they never hurt, ibid. are ne- 
ver angry, 3, 23, 299m. 
Good Fortune; "tis a 


my * 14 


The INDE X. 


low Spirit to be tranſported with 


it, 1, 26. 

Good Men ſo call'd from Juflice, 
1, 7. 2, 11. who, 3, 257 TH» 
very hard to be ſound, ibid. tis 
always profitable to be one, i- 

a ok Bond Men defire Honeſty, ; 
not ecy, ge. | 4 1 

Good-will, ſee — 

Government of a State like the 
Office of a Guardian, 1, 25. 
the ſeveral Duties of thoſe that 
_ govern, 2,21, &c, 

Gownſmen as uſeful as Soldiers, 
, aa, 23» 

Gracchus Father of the two Grac- 
chi, 2, 12+ his Sons juſtly 
ſlain, ibid. ruin'd by their le- 
velling Principles, 2, 23. 

Gratidianus, 3.16, 20. | 

Gratitude a moſt neceſſary Du- 
"_- in which we ſhould imitate 

itful Fields, 1, 15. all Peo- 


ple hate one that is not . 


ful, 25 18. 

Greatneſs of Soul, 3 to 
Man, 1, 4. what it appea "_ 
I, 5. ines Men 8 4 
tion, 2, 3, 19. is often too Ie 
I, 15. uſually made moſt Ac- 
count of in the World, 1, 18. 
neceſſary for Stateſmen more 

than Philoſophers, 1, 20. its 

Deſeription, and how it differs 

4 from Greatneſs of Underſtand- 
ing, 1, 23. ſeen even in a re- 
tired Life, 2, 26. is Savagenefs; 
if not accompanied with Juſ- 
tice, 4. ſee Courage. 1350 

| Greek and Latis to be joyn'd, 1, 2. 

to bring Greek' into Diſcourſe, 
ridiculous, 1, 212 

Guilty Perſons may fometirns be 
_defended, 2, 14. 

care Ring, 3» 9» 19. 8 

H. hae & "$3453 


ten to Rome 2 the Fight 
a I, 13+ 3; 32 


Haſtineſs in giving Aſſent, a” 
_ in the — of Truth 

| „the Paſſions ſhould not 
inal Haſte out-run Reaſon, : 
1, 29 9 

Hate ble to ruin the greateſt 
Power, 25 Ty 3. 

* Havughtineſs in Proſperity to be 
- avoided, Tz 26. 1 

Health how to be preſerved, 15 


24 | 
Hecaton the Rhodian, - 35 Is, 23. 
Help; not to help the Injur d if 

we can is Injuſtice, 1, 7. 
Hercules ſees two Ways, I, 32, is 

placed among the Gods,. 3, 5 
Herillus exploded, 1, 2. i 
Herodotus the Hiſtorian, 2, 12. 

Hefiod's Rule, 1, 15. 

Hire; the worſt Means of win- 

ning Men to our Side, fe Be 7 
Honeſtum, whence it reſults, 7, 

45 $&o laudable in itſelf, ibid. 
would make the World in Love 
with it; could it be ſeen, 1, 5- 
| ſhews it ſelf by its own Bright- 
neſs, 1, g- entitles. a Man to 
. our Liberality, 1, 14s wot 
20. more eſpecially deſerves 
Study, 2, 3» naturally plea ſeth 
Men, 2, 9 is the fame with 
| Profits 3, 3, 7, 8, Cc. honeſt 
an, who, EE 19. — 
Honour; the Befire of it tempts 

Men to Injuſtice, 3, 20. 
Hortenſous Edile, a, 15. uſes a 

falſe Will, 3, 18. 

1 to be kept by Great 
Mien, 2, 39 praiſed deſervedly 

by Theophra Mus, 2, 18. 
Hoftis, its Signification. among 

the old Romans, 1, 12 
Hot Counſels and Deſigns pre” 


fert 'd. by is, 1,24; {i.-.; 
Houle; 'of what Sort becomes a 

.. Great Man, 2, „the Maſter 
| _ * 


1, 26. 


FI l 


— 


Th INDEX: 


Humour, ee Nature. 
"a a» manly Recreation, 


15 1, Went, 3 14. 
* 1 


| Pag gr 


alowable, x, 29. 


| 1 beſt a Father can 


leave to his Son, is the Fame 
of his Virtues, 1 33- 
Injurjes, two Ways dotmgthem, 
1, 13. injuring others moſt 
' _ contrary to Na Ns 
Injuſtice of two W ha the- 
Cauſes of each, 1, 778, 9. the 
greateſt, which is done , 


: "#he Maſk of Honeſty, 2, 13. Fi 
| Innocent Perſons newer to be se- 


(cuſſed, 2, 14. 
Intereſt draws one Way, and Ho- 
veſty another, 1, 3. no baſe 
DPhiag can be any one's Inte- 
| 82 19 · 'ſhould'be meaſured 
47 iee, 2, 21. 


ng: to Aviftle, 2,7 To 


T 
1 2, 11. the Duties of (9 


it, 1, 7. is altered upon an Al- 
1 ef the Circumſtances, 

g. to be. kept toward thoſe 
b have injured n, and Ene- 


mies, 1, 11. "foward the mean- | 


et, uch 38 Slaves, 1, 13. 


- the only Way of obtaining - 
Ends, 2 mates Men truſt 
13 mote than Prudence, 2, g. 


no Man — who is abr of 
Death; Or. 25 11. Juſtice gets 
43 all the three e of 


ihn. is" neceſſary „for 
erg tg een Pirates, 2 11. 


| Sate at Gr Thoſe, and 

Laus made for the Sake of it, 
" T 12. no Credit can be laſt- 
Do ing, that is not built-wporr it, 


Hypocrify thould be baniſh'd ont 


in 64/38 Kind a be- 


2 3 


©, a0: i ele. 
— 6. not ing proſitable 
Ec. | r aa 


K. 


— tee 
13 not to be done to 
one, injuring another, .. 
- See Benefits. © 

Kings formerly choſe for their 
822 25 12. mo Faith in 
oh of a Kingdom, T, 8. Ju 
ſtice violated for a Kingdem, 

21. treacherons, and 
by few faithful -to Kings, i- 

Knowledge, how defired, Se. by 
Men, 1, 4, 6. mann Place | 
to Aﬀtion,” 
"Aeon 


— 
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Lau Plato's Obſer- 


© | vation of them, 1, 19. ru- | 
in'd by Epaminondas, I, 24 - 


\4 * forſaken by their Allies, 2, 2. 
ue their: Ns 124 


"! of them a Means of N 
1, 10. puniſh Offenders accor- 
ding to Juſtice, 2, 25. why 
firſt invented, 2, 12. uſe * 
ſame Language to all Co: 
tions, ibid. t | 
"7 them 4 at Rome, 2, 19. 
ELVES a Opportunities of 
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- Notttia Barlmmentaria Or an Hiſtory of the Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs, in England and Wales; ſhewing what Boroughs were 
7 ee parliamentary but now diſuſed. What do at this Day re- 
turn to Parliament. Their Antiquities, Charters, Privileges, Lords, 
Churches, Monaſteries, Government, Number of Electors, &c. 
To Which are ſubjoin'd Lifts of all the Knights, Citizens, and 


_ Buzſeſſes (ag far as can be collected from Records) from the firſt ' 


Summons to Parliament to this Fime. With an Account of the 
Roman Towns in every Shire. What Nobility have been diſtin- 
guiſh'd with Titles from each County. The Number of Pariſhes, 
Market- Towns, Se. therein. The whole extracted from MSS. ane 
printed Evidences. Attempted in an Alphabetical Order. By Browne 
Willis Eſq; In 2 Vols. 80. Pr. 105. WA” OO 


A Survey of the Cathedrals of York, Durham, Carliſle, Cheſter, 
Man, Lichfield, Hereford, Worceſter, Glouceſter, Briftol, Lincoln, Ely, 
Oxford, and Peterborough ; giving an Account of their Foundations, 
Builders, ancient Monuments and Inſcriptions, ' Endowments, Alie- 

 Antiogs, Sales of Lands; Patronagee, Dateoof Gonſecration, Adtni(- 

ian Preferment, Deaths, Burials, and 

Biſhops,” Deans, Precentors, Chancellors, Treafurers, Archdeacons; 

and Prebendaries in each Stall belonging to them: With an exact 
Account of all the Churches and Chapels in every Dioceſe ; diftin- 
guiſhed under their proper Archdeaconries and Deanaries ; the Pa- 
trons of them, to what Religious Houſes appropriated, and to what 
Saints dedicated. The whole extracted from numerous Collections 
out of every particular See, old Wills, Records in ＋ wer and 
Rolls Chapel. IIluſtrated with 32, curious 9 of the Ichnogra- 
phies, Uprights, and other Views of every Cathedral, newly taken, 
to rectify the erroneous Repreſentations of them in the Monaſticon 
and other Authors. By Browne Willis Eſq; In 3Vols. 40. Pr. 27. 25. 


The Compleat Houſewife : Or accompliſh'd Gentlewoman's Com- 
panion': Being a Collection of upwards of five hundred of the moſt 
approved Receipts in Cookery, Paſtry, Confectionary, Preſerving, 
Pickles, Cakes, Creams, Jellies, Made Wines, Cordials. With 
Copper Plates curiouſly engraven for the regular Diſpoſition or pla- 
eing the various Diſhes and Courſes. And alſo Bills of Fare for 
every Month in the Year. To which is added, a Collection of above 
two hundred Family Receipts of Medicines; vix. Drinks, Syrups, 
Salves, Ointments, and various other, Things of ſovereign and ap- 

proved Efficacy in moſt Diſtempers, Pains, Aches, Wounds, Sores, | 
Sc. never before made publick ; fit either for private Families, or 


boch publick-ſpirites Gentlewomtn as would be beneficent to their | 


Poor Neighbours. By E. S. Pr. 5. 
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